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BOSCOBEL HOUSE. 


Tuts retreat of Charles the Second, after the battle of Worcester, is still standing, as 
well as the relics of tke famous oak to the left, where he concealed himself with 
Colonel Carles during a whole day, and saw the country scoured by the Parliament- 


soldiers. 


and rode before her double into Somersetshire. 


From this house Charles proceeded in the disguise of groom to Mrs, Lane, 


The apartment is still shown which 


he inhabited, and the vicinity abounds in traditions relative to his concealments and 


escapes, 








To the Editer of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

HE following detail of evidence, 

tending to prove that the Rev. 
Thomas Moss, 4.8. was the author of 
the poem entitled “The Beggar's 
Petition,” may perhaps be satisfactory 
to your correspondent C. R., and in- 
teresting to some of your readers. 
Mr. Moss was a native of Wolver- 
hampton, and the first minister of 
Brierley chapel in the parish of Kings- 
winford, and in the county cf Stafford, 
which was erected in 1767. He be- 
came, afterwards, minister of Trent- 
ham, and domestic chaplain to the 
Marquis of Stafford; but, after a lapse 
of years, he returned to Brierley, and 
resumed his pastoral charge there. In 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, vol, 60, p. 
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971, the Beggar’s Petition is ascribed 
to Mr. Moss, in an article signed 
Salopiensis. In vol. 69, p. 1014, it is 
anonymously asserted that Dr. Joshua 
Webster was the author of this poem. 
This article was replied to, and com- 
mented upon, in vol. 70, p. 41, by a 
friend of Mr. Moss, who confidently 
affirmed, ‘* that the poem in question 
was his entire production ; and added, 
I have authority to state that he wrote 
it abont the age of 23.* That he sti- 
pulated with his bookseller that bis 
name should be affixed to no more than 
twenty copies, to be presented to his 
relations and friends; that they may 
now be seen at any time; and that, if 

any 


wrote several other 





* At that time he 
juvenile poems. 
b 





2 
any farther information should be 
necessary, it may be had of the Rev. 
I’, Moss, minister of Trentham.” The 
same writer also observed, “that Dr. 
Enfield, whose taste in selecting has 
vencrally been applauded, gave great 
offence to Mr. Moss, by introducing 
material alterations into his poem, and 
unfortunately the innovations became 
permanent.” For “channel to a stream 
of tears,” Dr. Enfield has substituted, 
‘channel to a flood of tears,” which 
has been condemned as a great dete- 
rioration of the beauty of the poem. 
For “source of every grief,” an 
emendation is attempted in ** sources 
of my grief,” with other variations. 
The original title of the poem was 
“ The Beggar.” 

I have now lying before me another 
work, published by the same writer in 
1783. The following is a copy of the 
litle-page. ‘The Impertection of 
Human Enjoyments,” a poem; by the 


Rev. Vhomas Moss, A.B. minister of 


Brierley-hill, author of the poem en- 
titled “The Beggar,” &e. 

Vis recte vivere? Quis non? 

Si virtas hoc una potest dare; fortis 


omissis 

Hoc age deliciis. Hor. 

Printed for the author: sold by J. 
Dodsley, Pall Mall, London; and by 
M. Swinney, 
it would be acceptable, I may, in a 
future communication, transcribe the 
interesting conclusion of this work. 
Some of the particulars already stated 
may be referred to in Shaw’s History 
of Staffordshire, vol. ii. p. 237-238: 
and they are corroborated by the ma- 
puscript of a gentleman resident in 
Stourbridge, who, accompanied by 
another respectable individual, waited 
upon Mr. Moss for the express pur- 
pose of ascertaining the fact, to whom 
he explicitly declared, that he was the 
author of the poem in question. Mr, 
Moss died at Stourbridge, at an 
advanced age, a few years ago. 

James Scort. 
Cradley, near Stourbridge. 
i 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


S you have considered my previ- 
ous remarks on the French cha- 
rdcter worthy of a place, I feel no hesi- 
tation In transmitting you my remain- 
ing observations, 
. THomas Mortimer. 
Pilton, Barnstaple ; Jan, 3, 1824, 








Mr. Mortimer’s Notes on Paris. 
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The Chamber of Deputies. 


The engraving of this elegant 
structure, aflixed to one of the last 


year’s numbers of the Monthly 
Magazine, conveyed a very correct 
idea of its interior arrangements: but 
it would require the pencil of a Cruik- 
shank, or a Rowlandson, to depict the 
marked difference to be observed be- 
tween the ultra-royalists and the libe- 
rals. The former, with their powdered 
pates, long tails, and grimaces, resem- 
ble a club of superannuated dancing- 
masters, and present a strange cone 
trast to.the more manly, and John- 
Bull-like looking members who com- 
pose the left side, and who received 
their education after the dissemination 
of principles opposed to the haughty 
and ignorant pretensions of aristo- 
cracy. Admission is procured, either 
by an order from a member, or by 
attending at the doors at a very early 
hour in the morning; but there are 
always persons who are ready to sell 
their places, and for three francs you 
can at all times obtain admission. 
‘The persons who sell their chances 
place a walking-stick, agreeably tothe 
order in which they arrive at the 
doors, whilst they look out for cus- 
tomers, and this is done without any 
altercation, and you take your place 
with the same quietness and order 
with which you enter their theatres. 
Soldiers are always in attendance, 
and a sentry paces up and down in 
front of the building. 


Patience. 

Notwithstanding the excessive love 
of novelty, and the restlessness which 
characterizes the French, it is impossi- 
ble, among any people, to discover 
greater Instances of perseverance and 
patience, ‘This is particularly evinced 
in their methods of training animals to 
do, and to suffer, so contrary to their 
Instincts. ‘Thus, the wooden Roscius, 
Mr. Punch, has generally an old cat 
for his partner, attired in cap and fea- 
thers, and who scratches, spits, and 
represents the scolding wife to per- 
fection. Cats, rats, mice, and birds, 
may also be frequently seen living 
very cordially together in the same 


cage. 
Pere La Chaise. 


This far-famed cemetery must 
always be an object of interest to the 
traveller, as it contains the ashes of so 
many illustrious men: at the same 
tue, an Englishman canyot fail to be 
disgusted 
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disgusted with the frippery of artifi- 
cial flowers, and other tinsel, appended 
to the different tombstones. Affecta- 
tion, bad taste, false sentiment, exag- 
gerated expressions of regret, and 
hyperbolical eylogiums, stare you in 
the face at every step. On one tomb- 
stone I saw the representation of a 
time-piece, with the hands pointing to 
the precise second when the deceased 
departed from this life; under which 
was some poetry, in which ‘the be- 
loved of my soul, everlasting regret, 
&c.” were jumbled together with their 
usual regard to truth, and we know 
that one of their proverbs expresses, 
‘‘he lies like an epitaph.” It is cer- 
tainly very desirable to have burying- 
grounds distinct from places of wor- 
ship, as nothing tends so much to 
make our churches damp, and preju- 
dicial to health, as the constant exca- 
vation to which their interiors are 
subject. 
Gambling Houses. 

Abhorring our own contemptible 
resource of lotteries, as emanating 
from government, which should pro- 
tect the governed from delusion and 
imposition, I nevertheless feel consi- 
derable satisfaction in reflecting, that 
we are infinitely more pure than our 
neighbours in this particular, Gamb- 
ling is carried on to a great and mis- 
chievous extent in London; but these 
haunts of vice and dissipation are 
much less known and frequented than 
in Paris, where it is impossible to bea 
single day in ignorance of them ; and 
where, from the smallness of the sums 
which may be ventured, it infects with 
its pestilential influence all classes of 
ile community. With us it is more of 
a lordly vice; and, when our govern- 
ment abolishes the lotteries, the species 
of gambling most resorted to-by the 
lower orders, we shall enjoy a proud 
pre-cminence in this particular. 

Best Method for quickly attaining a 
Language. 

I have often remarked that servants, 
and persons in the humble walks of 
life, make themselves understood 
much sooner than persons of educa- 
tion. The reason is obvious: it is 
from their not having increased diffi- 
culties in the study of grammatical 
rules, and not being intimidated from 
the fear of transgressing them. This 


appears to suggest a very useful hint, 
namely, that the more simple and na- 
tural method of acquiring a language 
is to commence with words 


and 
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phrases, and to transpese the English 
part of the dialogues agrecably to the 
order of the construction which you 
are studying ; and, when you have 
impressed on your memory a “good 
stock of words and phrases, you may 
then have recourse to your grammar 
with ten-fold advantage. The student 
will also do well to get his master to 
read slowly to him, whilst he should 
endeavour to write off what is read to 
him, a plan which conduces to accus- 
tojn the ear to a strange accent. 
Concluding Observations. 

The French have much politencss, 
but little delicacy, and I have fre- 
quently witnessed scenes not very dis- 
similar to the rose of Madame Ram- 
bouillet described by Sterne. With 
regard to young unmarried ladies, a 
restraint is exercised, which must tend 
very considerably to corrupt their 
manners as wives, all violent changes 
being prejudicial in their nature. In- 
dividual egotism never fails to disgust, 
but the mischief it produces is slight, 
when compared with that national 
egotism and self-sufliciency which in- 
duces ignorance to exclaim, without 
enguiry, ‘*‘We are the best, wisest, 
and most independent people upon 
earth; let us have no innovations.” 
Such, in all ages, have been the ex- 
pressions of folly and superstition, and 
it is with the greatest jcalousy that 
improvement ever gains a footing. 
We have certainly many advantages 
over our neighbours, we enjoy a 
greater freedom of the press, we are 
not quite so much subject to a police 
espionage, nor so continually annoyed 
With passports and barriers. But, if 
we possess these blessings, it is at the 
expense of being subject tu a much 
greater imposition of tythes and taxes, 
and to a mere severe, undelined, and 
expensive, system of laws. A fon:lness 
for reading pervades all classes of 
French society; and, when the next 
revolution takes place, it will not be 
siained by the horrid acts of atrocity, 
nor be distinguished by that barbarous 
warfare waged against the productions 
of genius, which rendered the last 
such a melancholy subject of contem- 
plation to the philanthropist and the 
philosopher. The people are now 
well assured, that tyranny and super- 
stition have. no beticr opponents than 
the diffusion of knowledge, and the 
consequent extension of the arts and 
sciences, I think the class of people, 
by us so absurdly termed common, are 
more 
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more iniclligent among the French, 
and that they possess a greater sym- 
pathy for their fellow-creatures in 
affliction. In fravelling in a voiture 
from Le Mans to Alencon, we over- 
took a peasant going to a village on 
the road; the driver accommodated 
the poor fellow with a seat gratul- 
tously, though it was the only vacant 
one in the vehicle. After proceeding 
about two leagues, the driver was 
again accosted by a poor woman with 
an infant at her breast, who had tra- 
velled on foot a considerable distance, 
on her way to visit a sick husband 
quartered in a remote part of the pros 
vince. She had no sooner told her 
artless tale, than the peasant promptly 
quitted his seat; and all the passen- 
vers, who were French, drew forth 
their purses in behalf of the poor suf- 
ferer, the driver contributing his mite 
to the charitable contribution. Here 
there was no disgust at coming in con- 
tact with rags and wretchcdness, no 
squeamishness, no ostentation! and 
this little incident, combined with simi- 
lar ones, left an impression extremely 
favourable to the L’rench character. 
‘The amusements of the peasantry are 
not calculated to blunt the best feel- 
ings of the heart, which is the case 
with too many of what we denominate 
sports ; and they do not disgrace them- 
selves by pugilistic exhibitions for the 
benefit of profligates and pickpockets ; 
vn the contrary, their recreations prin- 
cipally consisting of music and dane 
cing, are calculated to soften the 
asperity of society. But, as I have 
already trespassed too long on your 
columns, it remains for me to thank 
you for the space which you have 
allowed me to occupy in your respect- 
thle publication; but, previously to 
parting, | must beg to state, that in my 
last communication I should have said; 
“that almost every school has a parti- 
cular dress for the scholars,” and not 
that all the schools wear the same dress. 
Again, in my remarks on crime, it 
should have been Mons. ———, and 
not Mont, as I quite forget the name, 
though the circumstance is still fresh in 
ny recollection. 
<i 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
RECOVERY of the “ ciCERO DRE 
REPUPLICA.” 

ASTER see 200 ya he 

eC icero again breathes 
truth and wisdom from sacred Rome. 
snturies bave obscured his remains, 
Once more we may hear the words 
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of the man who “ spoke for every age 
and every country ;” and how appre- 
priately for each grave impression 
and noble sense do we find him in the 
Vatican Library; above all, how aptly 
do we acguire his corroborative testi- 
mony upen that most difficult and 
momentous of all concerns, the govern- 
ment of a people at a perilous moment, 
when almost every just principle and 
fair institution,—tbe one to encourage, 
and the other to realize, political 
prosperity,—is either here doubted, 
there disputed, and elsewhere decried 
and abolished; while the brave and 
virtuous advocates of liberty and 
general happiness are cither despe- 
rately struggling, or have desperately 
fallen. Yet the rules of prudenee are 
few and simple, and have neither been 
seldom retold nor feebly proved. We 
have the assurance of history, that, to 
perpetuate their truth to every distant 
gencration of posterity, they have been 
written with the blood of every peo- 
ple, marked in the ruins of every 
fortification, and traced in the desola- 
tion of every land. Few persons are 
content to learn wisdom from ano- 
ther’s misfortunes; cach one, regard- 
less of his fellow’s fate, will have his 
own experience; and, though not one 
in a thousand pervade the dangerous 
trial, yet the infatuation prevails. So 
is it with nations: scarcely one is care- 
ful enough to retain the advantages its 
own ancestry have laboriously be- 
queathed, or its neighbours painfully 
established. Every affirmation of the 
cause inspires ifs hope of extended 
good; and upon such a subject, and 
at such a time, the student hails 
Cicero’s enforcing word with infinite 
applause. 

Angelus Maius, who has discovered 
and edited these long and earnestly 
desired remains, was known to the 
classical world,—before his publica- 
tion of the present treatise, with its 
Very instructive preface and excellent 
eomments,—as the editor of ‘ the 
ragments of Six Unpublished Ora- 
tions of Cicero,” with ancient notes, 
also unpublished,—a book, as a com- 
pilation of scanty remains and = un- 
connected sentences, unattractive, 
unless to the very curious scholar. 

The entertaining observations which 
precede these Dialogues informs us, 
that the Bobbian Monastery was 
founded among the Appenines of 
Liguria, by St. Columbanus, in 612, 
and carly rose into estimation. for: the 
value of its manuscriptal Jibrary, and 

the 
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the learned industry of its brethen. 
About the seventeenth century, as the 
diligent Maius conjectures, a great 
portion of these palimsests or doubly- 
written manuscripts were removed to 
the Vatican, while another. part was 
purchased for the Ambrosian Library 
at Milan. While vested with the care 
of this latter foundation it was that 

Maius laboriously detected the writings 
which constitute the Fragments al- 
ready mentioned; and from the same 
Bobbian parchments, since his trans- 
lation to the charge of the Vatican, has 
he happily rescued the highly impor- 
tant, though defective, contents of the 
volume I am at present so pleased to 
expatiate on. 

- It appears to have been the custom, 
as early as the time of Cicero himself, 
to crase the letters of an old written 
parchment, and turn it again into use. 
How many and how great have been 
the losses which literature has sustain- 
ed from the practice, it were now idle 
to calculate: there is, however, ample 
scope and verge enough for classical 
lamentation on the score. How the 
taste of one period differed from the 
pteference of another, we may conjec- 
ture from the one fact now ascertained, 
that Cicero’s Treatise was obliterated 
to make room for St. Augustine’s 
Commentary on the Psalins. Fortu- 


nately, however, for the scholars of 


1820, and succeeding years, the 
strength of the ancient ink so far 
resisted the effacing hands of-the pious 
monk, as to leave the original charac- 
iers in a great degree still legible. 
Other treatment, however, made other 
losses more probable. It was the 
pleasure of the second writer to change 
the order of the shects, press new 
creases, and cut fresh margins ; a fancy 
which was rendered still more vexa- 
tious by the discovery, that some of 
the sheets have been lost. Yet I must 
confess, any part, however small, of 
sucha composition, is to form a present 
as welcome as estimable; its opinions 
are indeed golden, and if upon the 
successful labour of the past, it is not 
unreasonable to found a judgment of 
ihe gratifying end of futare perseve- 
rance, [ may cherish a hope, that the 
learned editor will add to the pleasure 
he has already given me; and make 
the now imperfect Dialogues perfect. 
Of the long patience and minute 
study which the great task our Vatican 
prefeet has so classieally effected, 
a few facts from his- very inte- 


o 
~ 
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resting preface will afford a convic- 
tion. It often occupied an hour to 
make out a line,—even a word. Some- 
times he was necessitated to discon- 
tinue his investigation, in default of a 
clear sua, to trace the dim letters by ; 
and sometimes, again, when it shone 
brightly, it is not unlikely he was also 
obliged to stop, because too much 
exhausted to persevere. ‘To decipher 
the ancient letters and signs was ano- 
ther difficulty; but he admits he did 
not find it so great a one as might be 
inferred from the fact, which he be- 
lieves, that the characters of his copy 
are as old as the second century. 

We want the opening sentences, 
though perhaps not many, as we enjoy 
a satisfactory introduction. ‘The prin- 
ciples about to be ineulcated are sup- 
posed by Cicero to have been delivered 
to a circle of illustrious friends by 
Scipio Africanus Minor, at his suburban 
villa. The report of this conference, 
which is a fine instance of the ancient’s 
‘‘ feast of reason and his flow of soul,” 
was very current when our author and 
a friend; whose name is lost, were in 
their youth. To perpetuate, after a 
lapse of years, the treasures of such 
opinions, are the Dialogues re-told, 
with an account of the casual conver- 
sation whence they originated. Several 
friends happen to visit Scipio,—of 
whom Lelius, Cicero’s gifted Lelius, 
is introduced to the middle seat of 
honour. ‘Their discourse turns upon 
what seems to have been the common 
topic of wise men at that day,—and 
well it might,.for it were indeed a 
matter of wonder,—the parhelion. or 
second sun, which was said to have 
lately appeared. A disquisition on the 
subject, variously supported, but with 
equal animation, by the different par- 
ties; ensues; during the course of 
which a. solution of the phenomenon 
is attempted; a philosophical instru- 
ment, to illustrate the planetary 
system,—the invention of Archimedes, 
and found by Marcellus alter his 
reduction of Syracuse,—is described ; 
and an intelligence of the cause of 
eclipses among the Romans before the 
time of "nnius, is asserted. All this 
to the scientific student will prove 
delectable matter ; but, much to every 
reader's regret, itis broken in different 
parts by the obscurity or aefect of the 
manuscript. At length Scipio, whe 
has excused himself from an opinion 
on the subject, because, after the 
authority of Socrates, he has not dedi- 

cated 
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cated much consideration to such 
things, is requested by his visitors,— 
who, after awhile, tacitly admit them- 
selves, and the generality of people, to 
be by no means sufliciently instructed 
in the nearer and more important 
affairs of the lower world, though they 
were busily intent upon the incidents 
of the higher, to unfold the policy of 
government. The favour is suggested 
by an observation of Lelius, that the 
convulsions occasioned by the Gracchi 
introduced a double senate to the con- 
stitution, and made the Romans two 
people,—a fact, he asserts, which ought 
to engage their minds much more than 
the rise of a second sun in the sky. 
Therefore the cause of it, and the wis- 
dom to prevent such recurrences, 
should first fix their enquiries. So far 
so appropriate: Scipio assents, and 
the business of the book begins. 

The work comprises six books, and 
prolonged the conversation for three 
days. The first book describes the 
different kinds of governments that 
may exist; instances the causes from 
which they arise, and speaks of the 
vicissitudes they are likely to undergo. 
This is the most perfect and most 
pleasing part of the Dialogues. The 
second takes an historical view of the 
Roman state, and the nature of its 
political institutions. It contains a 
curious definition, or rather account, of 
one government which partakes of a 
monarchy, aristocracy, and demo- 
cracy; and one, again, in which they 
are united as ifin one composition. A 
matter of distinction which to English- 
men now-a-days will not be easily 
conceivable, and certainly not easily 
produced. The third and fourth books 
are scraps, indeed; they engaged the 
second day, and are confined to disqui- 
sitiors on law and jurisprudence, and 
the habits most proper to be enforced 
among a people by political provision. 
Of the remaining day’s occupation, the 
present volume leaves us almost in 
ignorance ; the sixth book is elsewhere 
said to have given rules for a minister’s 
good behaviour; and, God knows, 
there are many who seem to want sadly 
a word or two of information. In this 
respect our loss is considerable and 
grievous, 

As I read along, I noted passages 
for translation, to present your readers 
with a competent knowledge of the 
detail and principles of the work in the 
author’s language. I find, however, 
wy selections for the present commu- 
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nication too numerous; and, as upon 
such a subject I am not sinful enough 
to be unjust by being imperfect, I shall 
reserve extracts to another month. 
But there is one passage so truly 
descriptive of what we have lately 
seen in Europe, and another so con- 
firmatory of the preference to be given 
to that mixed government for which 
millions are still struggling,—and mil- 
lions have, I fear, to struggle,—that 
I cannot omit them; sure as I am that 
no greater truth or better sentiments 
can conclude a paper. Both are 
extracts from the first book: 

Sic tanquam pilam rapiunt inter se re- 
publice statum, tyranni ab regibus; ab 
lis autem principes aut populi; a quibus 
aut factiones aut tyranni ; nec diutius un- 
quam tenetur idem reipublice modus, 

Thus, like a ball at play, is the 
government snatched by the king, who 
becomes a tyrant; then from him, or 
by the nobility, or by the people ; and 
next from them by a faction, or again 
by the usurpation of tyranny; nor is 
any State-form ever more permanent 
than the ball remains longer in one 
hand. 

Quod ita cum sit, tribus primis gene- 
ribus longe prestat, mea sententid, re- 
quiem; regio autem ipsi prestabit id 
quod erit equatum et temperatum ex 
tribus optimis rerum publicarum modis. 
Placet enim esse quiddam in republic& 
prestans et regale; esse aliud auctoritate 
principum partum ac tributum; esse 
quasdam res servatas judicio voluntatique 
multitudinis. Hc constitutio primum 
habet equabilitatem quondam magnam, 
qua carere diutius vix possunt liberi; 
deinde firmitudinem quod et illa prima 
facile in contraria vitia convertuntur, ut 
existat ex rege dominus, ex optimatibus 
factio, ex populo turba et confusio ; quod- 
que ipsa genera generibus sape commu- 
tantur novis. Hoc in hac juncté modera- 
tique permixta confirmatione reipublice 
nou fere sene maguis principum vitiis eve- 
nit. Non est enim causa conversionis, 
ubi in suo quisque est gradu firmiter loca- 
tus et non subest quo precipitet et 
decidat. 

Thus, as it is, the monarchical, in 
my opinion, far excels; but even it will 
be excelled by one equally tempered 
by a junction of the three first elemen- 
tary forms. For it is desirable ina 
government to have something eminent 
aud royal; something distinctly sub- 
ject to the authority of superior men; 
and some aflairs reserved for the will 
and judgment of the people. Such a 
constitution particularly enjoys equa- 
bility,—an advantage freemen cannot 
long 
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long want; and next stability, because 
separately those tirst forms are easily 
convertible into oppositely vicious in- 
‘ stitutions: the king alone becomes the 
lord, mere nobility a faction, and 
democracy ali crowd and confusion ; 
and, moreover, the very kind of each 
of these conditions is often changed 
for a new onc; while, in a government 
moderately composed and united, 
such vicissitudes rarely happen with- 
out great depravity on the part of the 
Jeading men. For thexe is no cause 
of change where each one is firmly 
placed in his station, and has no pre- 
cipice bencath him to seduce his fall. 

Just about to close my paper bag, 
the definition of a government, with 
which the subject starts, catches my 
eye: it is in itself so determinate of 
my last observation, that I cannot 
resist the pleasure of its insertion. 

Est igitur, inquit Africanus, respublica 
res populi; populus autem non omnis 
hominum czxtus quoquo modo congregatus, 
sed cetus multitudinis, juris consensu et 
utilitatis communione sociatus. 

A commonwealth, then, (said Afri- 
canus,) is the common weal or affair 
of a people; by a people, however, I 
do not understand every concourse of 
men in any manner assembled toge- 
ther, but a body associated on an 
admission of right and communion of 
interest, G. LS. 

— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
S better ideas of the actual policy 
and state of society in the United 
States may be formed from a docu- 
ment like the following, than from the 
cursory and superficial observations of 
tourists, I doubt not but you will 
give it circulation in your important 
work, | 
Annual Exhibition of the New-York County 
Agricultural Society, held on the 28th and 
29th of October, 1823. 
For an acre of Potatoes, best in qua- 


lity for winter use ° . Si5 
Best half acre of Blood Beets . - 10 
Best half acre of Parsnips - 10 
Best half acre of Celery ° » 10 
Best half acre of White Onions ; 10 
Best half acre of Savoy Cabbage 10 
Best half acre of Cauliflowers . 10 
Best quarter acre of Strawberries 10 
Best plantation of Carrants, to be set 

out this year, not less than a quar- 

ter of an acre ‘ ° 15 
To the person who shall furnish from 

an acre of ground, the greatest quan- 

tity of food and of the best quality 

for Milk Cows . . 15 
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To entitle to a premium, the culture and 
the produce must be above mediocrity. 


Premiums open to the State at large. 


Horses. 

For the best stud Horse . ° S40 

For the second best do. . ° 20 

For the third best do. . ° e 15 

For the best Brood Mare and Colt 90 

For the second best do. . » 15 

Placed in the hands of the Committee 
for discretionary premiums - 80 

Fat Cattle. 

For the best yoke of fat Oxen or 

Steers ° ° ° 30 
Bulls and Cows, &c. 

For the best Bull . ; . 20 

For the second best do. ; . 10 

For the best Milk Cow . ° o 15 

For the second best do, ° 10 

And three discretionary premiums of 
S5 each for young Stock ° « 15 

Sheep. 

For the best Buck in reference to 
rearing stock for the butcher’s 
stall : ° ° . ‘ 10 

For the best 6 Ewes with like refer- 
ence ° ; e ° ° - 10 

To the best feeder of the best pen of 6 
fat Wethers . ° : 10 

To do. do. 6 fat Ewes ‘ 10 

Swime. 


For the best Boar under 12 months 
old ° , ; ; . 

To the best feeder of the best pen of 4 
Pigs from one litter and under 12 
months old . ; ° . 

Implements of Husbandry. 

Placed in the hands of the Committee 

for discretionary premiums ° 


Domestic Manufactures. 

For the best piece of Broad Cloth, 
not less than 20 yards, and 7-4 wide, 
manufactured from native wool . $0 

For the next best do. dea. - @ 

For the best piece of Cassimere, not 
less than 20 vards, 3-4 wide, made 
from native wool ° . . 

For the best piece of Flannel, not less 
than 25 yards, and 7-8 wide, made 
from native wool . ° ° 

For the best two pieces of Satinet, not 
less than 20 yards each, and 3-4 
wide ° ° ° . . 

For the best 20 pieces of American 
Cotton Goods, not less than 500 
yards, taking into view quality and 
variety ; . : ° ° 

For the best piece of Linen Shirting, 
not less than 25 yards, 7-8 wide . 

For the second best do. from a differ- 
ent manufacturer .: , ; 10 

For the third do. do. . 5 

For the best specimen of Linen 
Thread, not Jess than 5lbs. P .e § 

For the finest and most elegant speci- 
men of a Lady’s Grass Hat, in imita- 
tion of Leghorn e°  etlede 


10 


10 


30 


15 


10 


10 


15 


20 


For 
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Fer the second best ‘ . ° 15 

Fer the third best ° ° . 10 

The above premiums will be given in 

Silver Plate at the close of the annual ex- 
hibition in October next. 
—— 

For the Monthly Magazine. 
SKETCH for @ MEDICAL EDUCATION, by 
the late JAMES LIND, M.D. F.R.S. 


FTER having attained a compe- 
tent knowledge of the languages 
necessary to acquire those sciences 
that are requisite to the study of medi- 
cine, and to enable the student to 
read and consult the various authors 
ihat have written on physic, Mathe- 
matics claims his first attention. 

Without the knowledge of Mathe- 
matics it is impossible to understand 
Natural Philosophy, a science by 
which the laws and economy of na- 
ture, and the human body, can only 
be understood; .as also the many 
causes that operate upon men and all 
nature. 

Anatomy being the foundation of 
medical knowledge, it is therefore to 
be studied with the greatest care and 
attention. Its intricacy also requires 
the aid of the best professors ; and that 
the pupil himself practise frequent 
dissections to attain this most neces- 
sary part of a medical education. 
Withgut the knowledge of anatomy, 
it is impossible either to discover the 
seat, nature, or cure, of diseases. In 
surgery no operation can be performed 
with safety, or with. much probability 
of success, to the patient. From dis- 
sections he likewise learns the nature 
of many hidden disorders, and when 
similar symptoms occur to know the 
disease under which the patient la- 
bours. It also enables the physician 
or surgeon, when called upon by a 
court of justice, to determine with 
certainty whether death has been oc- 
casioned from a natural cause, or from 
violence ; hence he becomes the 
means of acquitting the innocent, and 
of condemning the guilty; but, if 
ignorant of anatomy, perhaps the 
contrary. 

Chemistry is another necessary part 
of a medical education, as without a 
knowledge of it we must ever be igno- 
rant of the various chemical processes 
that are constantly going on in the 
animal economy, upon which depends 
health or disease, and from a true 
knowledge of which we are greatly 
instructed how to preserve the first 
and to cure the latter ; also the physi- 
n is liable to give prescriptions that 
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cannot be compounded, or if they 
could, he is ignorant of the means by 
which it can be done. Some eftica- 
cious medicines he frequently destroys 
by his injudicious compositions, while 
other substances, even innocent and 
inert ones, are rendered injurious and 
highly poisonous. 

A knowledge of the Materia-Medica 
is also necessary to every practitioner 
of medicine, without which he is igno- 
rant-of the means of cure, notwith. 
standing the disease is known to him: 
also, although ‘he is acquainted with 
the powers of a few medicines, he will 
find himself foiled for want of a more 
extended knowledge of the Materia- 
Medica, the constitutions of some peo- 
ple differing-as much from that of man- 
kind in general as if they were of a 
different species; therefore, what 
proves useful in a disease with most 
people, with some it may be injurious, 

The Materia-Medica being an ex- 
tensive science, requiring the aid of 
method, Botany and Natural [fistory 
should therefore make a part of the 
education of every physician; the 
knowledge of them also helps to 
abridge the study of the Materia- 
Medica, there being frequently an 
analogy in the virtues of bodies of the 
same genus. 

Lectures on the Theqry of Medi- 
cine may now be studied. — In this 
course is also tanght Physiology and 
Pathology, both absolutely requisite to 
a medical education. Although the 
different systems of physics are imper- 
fect, yet as they serve for a clue to 
guide and direct a physician in his 
procedure of cure, by keeping him 
from confounding one with another, 
they are therefore of the greatest 
utility in the practice of medicine; 
more especially as all practitioners 
have a natural tendency to empiricism. 

The Practice of Physic is the last 
and chief design of medical study. 
This part of medical knowledge is to 
be obtained from hearing the lectures 
of eminent professors, and by reading, 
but particularly by attending hospitals, 
where Clinical lectures are delivered 
to the students, in which are generally 
given the history of the disease under 
which the patient labours, the purpose 
proposed for the administering of this 
or that medicine, and thcir effects 
upon the patient pointed out; lastly, if 
the patient dies, the cause of his death 
is more evidently pointed out and 


Shown to the students, by the dissec- . 


lion of the morhid body, 
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For the Monthly Magazine. 
LAST DAYS of SPAIN. ; 
[The outrage committed by the despots of 
Europe in Spatn still claims pre-em!- 
nent notice. Its present resnits afflict 
all the honest feeling of the age ; and 
the re-action of that feeling on the 
authors of so many crimes, will operate 
for ages on the history of Europe. 
Such atrocities will, we hope, not pass 
unpunished in this generation; but “ the 
child will rue that is unborn” the un- 
principled invasion of Spain by the 
Bourbons in 1823. We have ab- 
stracted, from an interesting pamphlet, 
entitled “* The Last Days of Spain, by an 
Eye Witness,’ some details of these 
events, which have not transpired 
throngh the public journals, and it will 
be found interesting to those who do 
not possess, or who may not preserve, 
the curious original. ] 


N 1819, Spain was presented to 
nations as an admirable model of 
legitimacy. The partisan of servility 
and superstilion, Mi. de Chateau- 
briand, published a pamphlet, in which 
he proved that the most flourishing, 
the most peaceful, and the most happy 
nation of the world, was Spain; and 
that her flourishing, peaceful, and 
happy, condition, was owing to her 
submissive obedience to an absolute 
monarch, and to her being governed 
by priests and the Council of Castile. 
The Russian ambassador was the invi- 
sible head of the Camarilla ; and whose 
agents laid before the king lists of 
proscription, which the monarch rea- 
dily approved, and caused to be put 
into execution by individuals who 
thirsted for slaughter and employments. 
Every thing proceeded admirably. 
The people were pliant, and paid their 
quota of taxes; the Inquisition was 
diligent in preventing the introduction 
of dangerous. doctrines;- Ferdinand 
applied the revenues of the state to the 
cratification of his own pleasures ; the 
convents were increasing in number, 
and ignorance enshadowed the king- 
dom. The revolution of 1820 was a 
sudden and alarming blow. ‘The 
French ministry, when interrogated 
by the Count d’Artois, declared that 
no other plan could be pursued but to 
recognise the legitimacy of the Consti- 
tutional King ; but this bigot was au- 
thorised to use any secret measures to 
re-establish absolute power in Spain. 
The Count d’Artois gladly took this 
task upon himself, and the Pavilion 
Marsan became the centre of intrigues, 
which soon displayed themselves 
Montnuiy Mas. No. 392. 
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every-where. ‘The Russian and Aus- 
trian ambassadors answered for the 
co-operation of their respective courts : 
that of Prussia required to consult the 
ministers of Berlin, and received in 
answer, orders to act in concert with 
the representatives of the  cabi- 
nets of Vienna and St. Petersburg. 
Certain Spaniards, then resident at 
Paris, and greatly attached to the 
Bourbon family; viz. the Count of 
Espagne and M. Pons, with several 
others, greatly flattered the aspiring 
passions of the prince who had placed 
himself at the head of this under- 
taking. They described the Spanish 
revolution as an ephemeral reaction of 
a party too trifling to be feared, and 
which would be annihilated on the 
least appearance of force to oppose it. 
The French ambassador at Madrid, 
the Prince of Laval de Montmorenci, 
although strongly bigoted to preroga- 
tive and feudal notions, and sincerely 
attached to the Bourbon dynasty, was 
aman of too noble and upright a cha- 
racter to betiay the cause of truth, by 
flattering the passions of those by 
whom he was employed; and, in his 
despatches, he spoke of the revolution 
of January asa necessary consequence 
of the ill management, violent mea- 
sures, and iniquitous proceedings, of 
the former government; and declared 
that the whole nation had adopted, 
with enthusiasm, the institutions that 
had been re-established. Urged, how- 
ever, by the French ministry, M. de 
Laval replied, that there existed 
among the ministry and the Cortes a 
moderate party, composed of men who 
feared despotism as much as anarchy ; 
and that France should encourage, 
counsel, and unite with this party. 
‘hose who were the most courted 
and flattered by the French diploma- 
tist, were the ministers Arguelles and 
Canga Arguelles, and the deputies 
Torreno and Martinez de la Rosa. In 
September 1820, Riego arrived at 
Madrid, and the enthusiasm of the 
people was at its height; but this burst 
of patriotism, which was productive of 
no excess, the ministry viewed as a 
general calamity; they disbanded the 
army of La Isla, which, under the 
orders of Quiroga and Riego, had se- 
cured the gratitude of their country, 
ordered a stop to be put to popular 
assemblies, and filled the streets of 
Madrid with artillery. In the mean 
time, Riego was proscribed, and a 
report spread, ona was at the head 
of 





tO 
of a party which aimed at the destruc- 
tion of the Constitution, and the esta- 
b'ishment of a republic. 

Individuals who were peaceable, 
and attached to the Constitution, were 
thus encouraged by the ministry and 
the representative body of the nation, 
to consider Riego as a public enemy, 
whose unbounded ambition could be 
satisfied only at the expense of the 
national happiness. An alarm was 
created at every popular assembly, 
patriotic song, or other demonsiration 
of feeling, shewn by a nation on the 
recovery of its liberty. ‘The disband- 
ing of the army of La Isla left every 
thing open to the machinations of the 
conspirators ; and the foreign enemics 
of Spain considered as useful allies the 
men who ruled the nation, to whom 
the authors of the revolution had im- 
prudently confided the care of direct- 
ing and consolidating its institutions. 
Thence arose the erection of a species 
of liberal aristocracy, the weight of 
which has at length overwhelmed 
liberty in Spain. The army of La 
Isla was disbanded, though the only 
military corps in Spain that deserved 
the name ec” army, the rest of the 
forces being a prey to the greatest 
disorder. Scarccly had this fatal mea- 
sure been taken, than appeared in 
Castile, and in the north of Spain, the 
first bands of the Faith. Meanwhile 
the Ultras in France had concerted 
their plan of operations in Spain. 
The ministry had conlided to the 
Count d’Artois the secret direction of 
the whole. Large sums were sent to 
the Peninsula; magazines for arms 
and accoutrements were raised on the 
frontier, and two or three conspiracies 
had been organized in Madrid and 
Burgos. It was thought necessary to 
act in communication with lerdinand 
and his brothers; but, from their na- 
tural sluggishness, they at first re- 
fused any direct or indirect co-opera- 
tion. At length, however, Ferdinand 
appointed a person to represent him 
at the Pavilion Marsan, in M. Navarro 
Sangran, a Spanish general, brother to 
the Count of Casa Sarria, of the house- 
hold of the infant Don Carlos. The 
ministry had drawn on itself the 
hatred of the people, and the king ; its 
fall was therefore inevitable. Com- 


munication was entered upon with the 
French ambassador, who was allowed 
to name one of the ministers in M. 
Pelegrin, a man entirely devoted to 
tlie Holy Alliance, and his collevyaes 
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were men of the same stamp; and a 
ministry was, to the great astonishment 
of the nation, named, which contained 
not a single individual attached to the 
new institutions, or who had _ not 
figured as an agent of despotism in the 
former government. The persecution 
of the truly liberal was now openly 
enforced; a veil was cast over all the 
conspiracies that had burst forth in the 
Peninsula; the army was Insulted; 
places were given to men known for 
their hatred of the prevailing system— 
in short, every means were employed 
to exasperate public opinion. 

The French cabinet and the servile 
party of Spain were too polilic not to 
take advantage of these circum. 
stances. In consequence, therefore, 
as soon as the ministry was secured, 
the Prince Laval was recalled from 
the court of Spain, and replaced by 
the Count Lagarde, round whom all 
the chiefs of the interior conspiracy 
ranged themsclves; and he, on his 
part, cajoled and flattered M. Martinez 
de la Rosa, and required him to send 
into France, as minister plenipoten- 
tiary, the Count of Casa [rujo, acrafty 
diplomatist, an open partisan of des- 
potism, and full of that intrigue so 
essential in this species of enterprise. 
It was found necessary to bribe the 
Royal Spanish Guard, which hitherto 
had been strongly attached to the con- 
stitutional system. <A few oflicers had 
been gained over, and money was nuw 
plentifully scattered among the sol- 
diers, in so public a manner, that 
several zealous inhabitants announced 
the fact to the ministry, who ridiculed 
the information. ‘The canons of seve- 
ral cathedrals distributed among the 
people considerable sums of money ; 
and the regiment of the Royal 
Cuirassiers in Andalusia was coin- 
pletely seduced. The objeet was to 
excite an explosion at Madrid, which 
was to coincide with another at Valen- 
cia, where the ferocious and sangui- 
nary Elio was a prisoner in this town, 
accused and convicted of having 
counselled and aided Ferdinand to 
destroy the Constitution of the Cortes 
in 1814. 

The day appointed for the explosion 
was the last day of May, the feast of 
Saint Ferdinand. The court was then 
at Aranjuez; and this circumstance 
appeared favourable to the conspira- 
tors, who could act with greater {ree- 
com in this royal residence than in 
the capital of the kingdom, surrounded, 
as. 
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as they would have been, with liberals 
and national guards. Success was 
relied upon with so much assurance, 
that the Count de Castro ‘Torreno 
made preparations for the festival that 
was to celebrate the downfall of the 
Constitution. In fact, the signal was 
given, and cries were shouted of ** Long 
Live our absolute monarch— Down with the 
Constitution.” But, whether it was 
that the people joined but feebly in the 
cause, or that the outrages of the 
troops were soon repressed by the 
zeal of General Zayas, the object 
failed, and the failure served to rouse 
the enthusiasm of Madrid, and the 
other principal towns. The court 
returped to Madrid, and the servile 
faction continued their manoeuvres, 
while the ministry persisted in their 
lethargy. On all sides, the true libe- 
rals prepared for self-defence, con- 
scious that the servile faction would 
not content themselves with the blow 
they had already aimed; and, on the 
Other hand, the servile party were 
urging on their plans. Agitation was 
at its height; but ministers alone 
remained passive spectators. 

General Morillo had just arrived 
from Terra Firma, where he had ren- 
dered himself notorious for his ferocity, 
want of probity, and a fratricidal war, 
which he carried on with fanatical en- 
thusiasm. On his return he passed a 
few days at Paris, and connected him- 
self with several personages, who 
openly ranged themselves against the 
Constitution. The ultra journals of 
Paris were incessantly occupied in 
signalizing this man, as Gne who was 
to restore tie king to his ancient 
rights, and destroy the influence of the 
Cortes, yet General Morillo was ap- 
pointed head-commander of the city 
and province of. Madrid; and the 
ministry, not satisfied with this mark of 
confidence, lavished on him expressions 
of deference and respect. All the 
month of June was employed to pre- 
pare for a fresh insurrection. The 
Count de Lagarde was indefatigable 
in his preparations; he was incessantly 
visiting the king and the ministers ; 
sending drafts to his banker, and des- 
patching extraordinary couriers to his 
cabinet. He was actively assisted by 


all the foreign diplomatists, and parti- 
cularly by the Count d’Ernott, plenipo- 
ientiary minister from Denmark, an 
old hump-backed man, full of preju- 
dices and intrigues. ' 

In the mean time the king had as- 
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sembled several abettors, as the Duke 
de l’Infantado, the Marquis de las 
Amarillas, and the Marquis de Caste- 
lar. These grandees had a numerous 
body of dependants, and the rabble of 
Madrid were promised the plunder of 
the houses of the liberals. 

On the first of July, the king was to 
prorogue the Cortes in person. On his 
return, the battalions of the guard, 
which were on duty at the palace, 
cheered him with loud cries of ** Long 
live our absolute monarch— Down with 
the Constitution.” The people loudly 
expressed their dissatisfaction, and 
the guards immediately fired on the 
assembled multitude. A lieutenant of 
the guard, the brave Landabrra, 
highly esteemed for his liberal senti- 
ments, who was desirous of restraining 
his troop, was assassinated by his own 
men, in the palace court. ‘The batta- 
lions in the palace openly declared 
themselves ; they closed the gates, and 
shut themselves in with the king and 
his family. The rest of the garrison, 
and the national guard, put themselves 
under arms, to defend the public 
liberties which were in such imminent 
danger. The patriots of the city 
rushed to arms ; the eminent conspira- 
tors took refuge in the palace ; and the 
ministers, far from taking some vigo- 
rous measure, continued going to the 
palace, which was the focus of. rebel- 
lion, to expedite their ordinary busi- 
ness, as they would have done in the 
greatest tranquillity. General Mo- 
rillowas nominated commander of the 
royal guard; so that, being at once 
commander of the garrison and of the 
national guard, he was actually at the 
head of two armics hostile to each 
other. 

During the five following days, 
Madrid presented an extraordinary 
spectacle. ‘The king, blockaded in bis 
palace, surrounded by drunken mili- 
tary, who spurned at all lawful subor- 
dination ; the palace itself besieged by 
the Constitutional army, and by the 
patriots, who had taken to arms; the 
ministers going backwards and for- 
wards to the palace, as in ordinary 
times; Morillo giving orders, as chief 
commander, at one time to the legiti- 
mate troops, at another to the rebel- 
lious soldiers; the conspirators of the 
palace preparing for the solemnity of 
the installation ofthe absolute monarch, 
and making out a list of the Constitu- 
tionalists that were to be immediately 
condemned. Morillo paralyzed, with 
astonishing 
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astonishing address, all the measures 
taken by the patriots to put an end to 
so many calamities. He would not 
even allow a single patrol, guard, or 
sentinel, to be placed at the gates of 
the city, which should have been con- 
sidered as besieged by ahostile army, 
and the friends of liberty were entirely 
ignorant of the operations of their ene- 
mies. During the night of the 6th and 
7th, the rebels made an attack upon 
the capital. ‘f'wo patriotic individuals 
brought. intelligence of the cireum- 
stance to Morillo, who flew into a 
violent passion: “1 will instantly,” 
said he, ‘send you to prison; you are 
jacohins; you are disturbers of the 
public peace, you are spreading false 
reports, for the purpose of exciting 
civil commotion, and inducing us to 
slaughter each other.” He _ had 
scarcely pronounced these words, when 
some shots were heard, which pro- 
ceeded from the assailers and as- 
sailed. Some bands of the rebcls 
attacked with fury the Constitutional 
troops ; the latter defended themselves, 
and fought w.th noble spirit. The 
national guard of Madrid gained iim- 
mortal glory ; this body of troops was, 
for the most part, composed of 
grandees of Spain, noblemen, public 
characters, tradesmen, and others, 
accustomed to a sedentary and quiet 
life. Their courage, discipline, and 
‘oolness, equalled those displayed by 
the best troops of the line. After a 
few hours, the rebels were repulsed on 
all sides with considerable loss, and 
they left the streets of Madrid strewed 
with dead bodies. ‘Those who es- 
caped death took refuge in the palace, 
with the other revolted battalions who 
had not quitted their post. It would 
be impossible to describe the despair 
of those who were at the palace, and 
who fully relied on certain triumph. 
The king alone was almost indifferent ; 
when news was breucht him that his 
guards were cut off, he uttered these 
words, which strongly mark his cha- 
racter: “ Ma foi, quils prennent pa- 
dience ;_ pour mot, cela m'est presque 
égal. J élois roi constitutionel—Je reste 
ror consiitutionel,” 

‘The morning of the 7th was spent in 
astonishment and surprise. The pub- 
lic Knew not how to determine the 
real causes of the events of the pre- 
ceding night. In the mean time, the 
ardour of the Constitutionalists did not 
abate; they perceived, with the sirong- 

s¢St indignation, that the assassins ef 
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their countrymen had found refuge in 
the king’s habitation, and that this 
monarch took a delight in being sur- 
rounded by rebets and pluncerers. It 
was impossible to contain the exaspera- 
tion of the patriots; at three o'clock in 
the afternoon they attacked the guards 
of the palace; and the fatter, closely 
pressed, escaped through a_ private 
passage; but, when they gained the 
open country, the national guards fell 
upon them, and killed or took them 
prisoners. Thetriumph was now com- 
plete, and the king received, with a 
smiling countenance, the congratula- 
tions addressed to him on his happy 
deliverance, by the constituted authori- 
ties and the public functionaries. Mo- 
rillo, overwhelmed by proofs of his 
treachery, hated by the people, and 
despised by the court, was deprived of 
the military command of the province 
of Madrid, and obtained permission to 
retire to his country-house. After so 
violent a commotion, the patriots 
demanded a ministry composed of such 
men as were free from suspicion, and 
whose interests were congenial to tke 
constitutional system. Don Evaristo 
de San Miguel, a young colonel who 
had been chief of the staff in Riego’s 
army, was, in consequence, named 
minister for foreign affairs, and 
became the acting member of the 
whole cabinet. ‘The news of the events 
of the 7th of July at Madrid traversed 
Europe, and plainly indicated to the 
despots and their cabinets, that it was 
necessary to strike a decisive blow 
against so formidable a party, and 
spare no means to put a restraint on 
the patriotic and liberal spirit which 
had developed itself with such vigour tu 
Spain. Already the troops of the 
Faith had inundated the southern 
provinces. <A shadow of counter- 
revolutionary government was raised 
in the mountains of Catalonia, and 
Ferdinand was required to invest its 
members with full power to govern In 
his name. Ever skilful in the art of 
subterfuge, and fearfulof compromising 
himself, Ferdinand obstinately refused 
his signature; but the Count de 
Lagarde urged him so closely, and 
gave so much importance to this pro- 
cedure, that the monarch consented, 
and his executive power was delegated 
to Gencral Eguia, a fanatic of eighty 
years of age, and a voteran in conspi- 
racics. By this. delegated power, 


Which the gencral could transfer to one 
or several persons, he was authorised 
to 
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to govern Spain in quality of regent, 
and in the name of Ferdinand VIL. 
during the alleged captivity of the 
latter. 


The Congress of Verona now 
assembled, and its object was no 


other than to exterminate, to its very 
root, the Spanish Constitution, The 
Count d’Espagne presented himself 
as representative of Ferdinand VII. 
in concert with the Marquis de Casa 
Trujo, ambassador from the constitu- 
tional government of Spain to the 
French court. Before his journey to 
Verona, he was a constant attendant 
on M. de Casa Irujo; and they have 
been seen several times in the same 
carriage, going to the Pavilion 
Marsan. 

l'rance was commissioned by the 
Congress of Verona to strike the blow 
on Spain; and its first step was to esta- 
blish on the frontier a formidable army, 
which assumed the name of Cordon 
Sanitaire. This measure filled all true 
Spanish patriots with suspicion; but the 
ministry, seemed to have inberited, if 
not the perfidy, at least the culpable 
negligence, of those who had preceded 
them. ‘The ministerial despatches re- 
peatedly expressed, and the Count de 
Lagarde repeatedly affirmed, that the 
army of the Pyrenees was only a mea- 
sure of precaution required by the 
sanitary laws of France; and that, as 
soon as the yellow fever of Barcelona 
ceased, the army would retire. The 
ministers slumbered ; nothing was done 
to extricate the army from the disor- 
der in which the previous ministry had 
leftit; the strong places had been dis- 
mantied, and no steps were taken to 
restore them. The national army of 
the inierlor required arms, and none 
were given ; in short, instead of mak- 
ing preparations-to arrest the torrent 
that approached with an alarming rapi- 
dity, the ministry were only occupied 
with party quarrels, ridiculous in- 
trigues, and in distributing places of 
trustio their dependents. Thus, with 
the exception of the army of Cata- 
lonia, commanded by the IMMORTAL 
Nina, not one effective body of troops 
was opposed to the army of the Faith, 
which already occupied an extensive 
territory ia several provinces of the 
Peninsula. M.de San Miguel, in the 
confidential communications which he 
had with bis friends, maintained, with 
the greatest confidence, that the 
Cordon Sanituire was only what it 
proicssed to be, aad that it ought not 
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to excite the slightest suspicion in the 
friends of liberty. At this epoch the 
famous O’Donuel!l, Count de l’Abisbal, 
who lived in a remote village, doomed 
to the contempt of all parties, was 
called to court for the purpose of 
exercising the important office of 
Iuspector General of the Infantry. 
He happened to be at the head of a 
corps which he had strictly diseiplined, 
when the invasion of the French 
troops into the Peninsula excited the 
revolution of 1808. O’Donnell made 
his first campaign with distinction, 
and, from the scarcity of active and in- 
telligent chiefs then required by the 
Spanish nation, he was created gene- 
ral, and obtained the command of a 
division. After the action of Abis- 
bal, which, in itself, was of trifling im- 
portance, he was created by the Cortes 
count of the same name, and member 
of the Council of Regency. Shortly 
after, Ferdinand entered Spain, and, 
ungrateful towards a nation which had 
made so many sacrifices to restore him 
to liberty, annulled the contract of the 
people, and persecuted the very men 
to whom he owed his existence. All 
eyes turned towards Abisbal, who, 
being at the licad of a powerful army, 
might have compelled Ferdinand to 
return to his duty, and have given the 
signal of a salutary reaction to all the 
nilitary forces which covered the 
Peninsula. Abisbal was at too great 
a distance from the road which the 
king was to pursue, to enable him to 
observe his motions, and regulate his 
conduct according to that of the 
monarch. To obviate this inconveni- 
ence, be sent an officer of his staff 
with two letters to the king, who had 
Stopped for a few days at Valencia. 
In one, on the supposition that he 
would take the oath to agree to the 
Constitution, Abisbal made a pompous 
eulogy of this political code; and in 
the other, which was to be given in 
case the king had abolished the Con- 
Stitutional system, he represented the 
system itself as a scheme of anarchy 
and confusion, congratulated him on 
his exterminating it, and offered him- 
self and army to oppose the rebels, 
demagegues, and enemies of the 
throne and altar. The officer, of 
course, delivered this second despatch, 
which was cordially received by the 
monarch, who, on his arrival at 
Madrid, sent for Abisbal to court. 

On his return to Madrid, where 
every one was acquainted with the 
details 
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dctails of his perfidious conduct, he 
lived in contempt and obscurity, flat- 
tering the ruling powers, and endea- 
vouring to gainover public opinion by 
his popularity. He happened to be at 
Madrid at the time of the insurrection 
of Quiroga’s army in January 1520; 
and, when the spirit of rebellion was 
spreading in a manner too formidable 
for power, he was summoned by the 
king, who requested of him the assist- 
auce of his sword, to oppose the ex- 
pedition of Riego, who was reported 
to have possessed himself of Cordova. 
Abisbal left Madrid, accompanied by 
some young military ofiicers, known 
for their liberal principles. On his 
arrival at La Mancha, he put himself 
at the head of the troops cantoned in 
that province, and proclaimed the 
Constitution. The news of this event 
roused the public spirit of Madrid, 
where the revolution burst forth imme- 
diately on the intelligence of the 
event. Herein he rendered an essen- 
tial service to the cause of liberty; but 
so many perfidious traits in his cha- 
racter alienated the confidence of 
those who put themselves at the head 
of the new order of things; and, con- 
scious himself that he could no longer 
act an elevated character on tie puli- 
tical stage ; he took refuge in a village 
of Castile, whence he was recalled by 
the ministry of San Miguel, to act as 
Inspector-General of the Infantry. 
He continued in his office, when the 
threats of the Congress of Verona 
were about to be effected. The 
Cordon Sanitaire was now metamor- 
phosed into an army of observation, 
and still the ministry persisted in their 
credulity and supineness. When the 
danger approached, the Cortes quitted 
Madrid with the king and the ministry, 
and Madrid was delivered up to the 
Count d’Abisbal, who re-united in his 
person all political power, both civil 
and military. Here he paved the way 
to treachery in this memorable cam- 
paign, by the facility of a triumph 
which had been prepared by every 
means of corruption. Fifty thousand 
piastres were the recompense of his 
own Inactive cowardice. 

In the mean time, Morillo had re- 
ecived the command of the fourth 
army of operations. The territory of 
his command extended from Castile to 
Gallicia ; he had under his orders. in 
this latter province, the brave Qui- 
roga, who was burning with impatience 
to defend the eause of liberty, and 
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whose operations were always thwarted 
by Morillo, with unparalleled address 
and constancy. While Quirega was 
forming an army of cleven thousand 
men, Morillo was busy in discouraging 
and disbanding the troops that were 
joining him. At last, Moriilo acted in 
such a manner, that the province, on 
which the liberals had most fully relied, 
was soon the theatre of anarchy and 
confusion. Morillo concealed — the 
treacherous part he was playing, and 
with a refinement of hypocrisy which 
was not to be expected from a rough 
soldier, better known for the ferocity 
of his character than the extent of his 
abilitics. ‘This man had been gained 
over to the French party, to whom he 
had engaged to deliver Galicia, and 
was only waiting for a favourable op- 
portunity to acquit himself of his pro- 
mise. ‘This opportunity soon presented 
itself. The Cortes, in their journey 
from Seville to Cadiz, suspended for 
afew days the king’s exercise of his 
functions, and nominated a regency, 
consistently with the power granted to 
them by the Constitution. Morillo 
then, erecting himself as supreme 
legislator, and placing himself above 
the king, government, Cortes, and 
those laws which he had sworn to ob- 
serve, openly declared that he would 
not submit to the new authorities. 
Acting in conjunction with all the 
servile party in Galicia, he opened the 
gates of this province to the French, 
and placed himself under the orders of 
General Bourk. 

The third act of treachery was still 
more scandalous. General Ballaste- 
ros, who had never before disgraced 
his character, who had traversed seve- 
ral provinces of Spain, augmenting 
every-where his army, throwing garti- 
sons into the strong places, and pursu- 
ing, sword in hand, the rebel bands,-— 
when at the head of an army of 
20,000 men, at the gates of Andalusia, 
through which the Freneh were to 
pass to penetrate to Cadiz, entered 
Into a capitulation, the conditions ot 
which are yet enveloped in obscurity, 
and thereby facilitated the occupation 
of the southern part of Spain, and con- 
sequently the siege of Cadiz and all 
lis consequences. Quiroga was re- 
called from Galicia, ata time when the 
critical circumstances in which that 
province was situated sirangly re- 
quired his presence. Pampeluna, 
which was in a formidable state of de- 
fence, with 500 pieces of cannon ready 
mounted, 
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mounted, anumerons and brave garri- 
son, with provisions suflicient for seve- 
ral years, capitulated without firing a 
shot. The commander of the town 
obtained permission to remove se- 
cretly out of the town, and introduce 
into France a tilted waggon, which was 
to pass unvisited and unexamined. 
The impregnable city of 'iguieres fol- 
lowed the same example, and was imi- 
tated in its turn by several other 
strong forts. The troops, every-where 
betrayed by their chiefs, fled before the 
enemy; and gold, which preceded 
their march into every province, gained 
over all hearts, and removed every ob- 
stacle that lay in their way. 

The period has not yet arrived to 
ascertain the share that corruption 
exercised in the fall of Cadiz, a city 
which was enabled to resist, for seve- 
ral years, a formidable army of warlike 
troops ; but it is Known for a fact, that 
a clerk to a noted Jew banker of 
London established himself at Seville, 
where he had received several millions 
from that firm which has performed so 
active a part in political transactions. 

—_—— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

AVING been requested by an 
anonymous correspondent to 
sive publicity to the enclosed memorial 
of the humanity of character of the 
late Dr. Bailey, I submit it for the 
Monthly Magazine, as being the best 
vehicle for all humane and liberal ex- 

pression of opinion. HuMANITuS. 

‘* Doctor Matthew Baillie died Sept. 
23d, 1823. ‘To the notice of his 
death alrcady recorded, we beg to 
submit the following memorial. 


Dr. Baillie was a man of sound 
judgment, extensive knowledge in 


medicine, and a liberal and humane 
character. His life was deveted to 
his profession, and was not tainted by 
any of those acts of experimental 
cruelty which disgrace the characters 
of many second-rate surgeons and 
physicians; we allude principally to 
the disgusting and brutal practice of 
making cruel experiments on living 
animals, a practice wholly inconsistent 
with what ought to be the character of 
a physician, and which we take this 
opportunity to hold up to public repro- 
bation. It seems that the brutal, as 
well as ridiculous, practice, of wound- 
ing the spinal marrow and brains of 
living dogs, rabbits, and cats, was 
as common in his time as at present ; 
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and proves, therefore, the fatility of 
these cruel attempts to attain to a 
knowledge of the source of the ner- 
vous powers, and the cause of life,— 
placed by the author of our existence 
on the other side the curtain of mys- 
tery, on which the origin of all things 
is veiled and hid from our view. 

The trath is, that Mr. Hunter, and 
a few other eminent surgeons of the 
last age, having been carried by their 
physiological zeal too far in their pur- 
suit of the causes of animal 'ife, and 
having instituted some inhuman expe- 
riments in order to confirm their own 
theories by experiment, the practice 
has been tollowed by inferior persons 
less capable of deriving any advan- 
tage from such enquiries. And now- 
a-days, many young surgeons, with no 
pretensions to merit or professional 
character whatever, have sought to 
draw themselves into notice by mak- 
ing cruel experiments, such as wound- 
ing the intestines of living dogs, hogs, 
cats, and rats, or dividing the back 
bones of rabbits, or poisoning them by 
the application of noxious drugs to 
their tongues. These experiments 
professing to be for the good of medi- 
cine, are vaunted forth in books and 
public journals as if their authors 
were doing something meritorious in 
maiming living beings without any 
ostensible object; and the unthinking 
public are gulled into a belief, that 
any useful knowledge can be obtained 
by such revolting means. We have 
heard Mr. Abernethy, who, for emi- 
nence in surgical knowledge, honour 
and humanity of character, justly 
stands at the head of his profession, 
loudly reprobating such idle and 
vicious practices, which tend to mis- 
lead the judgment of the perpetrator 
as a physiologist, and brutalize his 
character as a man. 

It is questionable how far a man can 
safely be entrusted with the medical 
care of a patient, who is capable, in 
cold blood, of committing such abomi- 
nable acts of cruelty. Since no axiom 
in morals is more true, than that fami- 
liarity with scenes of blood and of 
cruelty to animals lays the foundation 
of barbarity and injustice towards the 
The child begins by 
wantonly torturing a fly, and ends his 
life on the scaffold for murder. 

Various works have from time to 
time been written against cruelty to 
animals. Dr. Young on Cruelty to 
Animals; Dr, Daubeny’s Sermon on 
the 
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the same subject, and _yumerous 
Essays in the Monthly Magazine, are 
well known; but none of these have 
sufliciently considered the subject now 
before us. Perhaps this may have 
arisen from a notion which our know- 
ledge of physiology enables us to pro- 
nounce to be false, namely, that medi- 
cal knowledge of a uscful nature is 
promoted by such experiments. The 
following is the extract alluded to 
from the Idler, No. 17, written by the 
masterly pen of Johnson. 

Among the inferior protessors of medi- 
cal knowledge, is a race of wretches, 
whose lives are only varied by varieties of 
cruelty, whese favourite amusement is to 
nail dogs to tables and open them alive, to 
trv how long life may be continued in 
various degrees of mutilation, or with the 
excision or laceration of the vital parts, 
to examine whether burning irons are felt 
more acutely by the bone or tendon; and 
wiether the more lasting agonies are pro- 
duced by poison forced into the mouth, or 
injected into the veins, Itis not without 
reiuctance that I offend the sensibility of 
the tender mind with images like these. 
If such crueities were not practised, it 
were to be desired that they should not be 
conceived ; but, since they are published 
every day with ostentation, let me be 
allowed once to mention them, since I 
mention them with abhorrence. It is time 
that universal resen!ment should arise against 
these horrid operations, which tend to harden 
tie heurt, eatinguish those sensations which 
give man confidence in man, and make the 
physician more dreadful than the gout or 
sfone, 

‘The following note, appended to the 
above extract, iu a smail and separate 
publication, printed by one of the 
Socicty of Friends,shows that this sub- 
ject has already engaged sume share 
of public attention. 

‘This paper is intended to be placed in 
books which contais accounts of cruel 
philosophical experiments, in order to 
counteract the evil conseguences which 
may arise from reading such abominable 
acts of ininmanity. 

The publication of the above obser- 
vations from the Perennial Calendar, 
will oblige N.T.R. 

Dec. 14, 1823. 

—p_- — 
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TRAVELS of the BROTHERS BACHEVILLE 
a VARIOUS COUNTRIES, before and 
after the UNHAPPY RESTORATION of 
the BOURBONS. 

A; Y brother, in point of figure and 

countenance, had not tie physi- 





advantages which I possessed ; his 
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elocution, also, was slow and embar- 


rassed. Withthis exterior, and with- 
out avy recommendation, in 1806, he 
entered into the corps of Chasseurs 
Velites of the guards; and, in five 
years, rose to the rank of captain, 
with military decorations. Genera} 
Bonnet, who has had many opportuni- 
ties of witnessing my brother’s courage 
and talents in a diversity of circum. 
stances, will always readily testify, 
with strong expressions, the genuine 
estecm which he had conceived for him, 
He has constantly evinced a just 
sense of his merits, by pronouncing 
him the first Captain of Voltigeurs in 
tle army. 

Antoine had served two campaigns 
in Germany, In the Prussian states, as 
a private soldier, when he was named 
oficer D Emblée in the 122d of the 
linc. Tiis regiment was ordered for 
Spain; he repaired thither, and there 
he earned his promotions and _ his 
cross at the point of the sword. He 
was several times wounded, but never 
would relinquish his post till the strug- 
gle wasterminated. Antoine was ever 
to be found in the Bonnet division; 
and, among so many well-contested 
combats in the Asturias, there were 
few, indeed, wherein my brother was 
not present, and distinguished himself. 

He condveted himself no less ho- 
nourably in Germany, in 1813; the 
following little anecdote may be con- 
sidered as an example of that warmth 
and assiduity of attention with which 
he endeavoured to discharge his 
cuties. When his regiment was at 
Lirheimbreschtein, Antoine obtained 
leave to spend a day at Mayence, on 
a visit to his brother. He was one 
day standing before the gates, when a 
number of wounded men were brought 
in. Ife springs forwerd to see if 
there were any of his regiment, and, 
finding his lieutenant mortally wound- 
ed, instantly, without returning for his 
sabre and his schakos, he moves, in all 
haste, to join his company, which he 
encourages, rallies, and eventually 
beats off the enemy’s tirailleurs. He 
was wounded, on this occasion, just at 
the instant when his brother, mounted 
on horseback, was bringing him his 
arms, 

In 1814, my brother proved himself 
an indefatigable defender of his natal 
soil, feeling the ties of consanguinity 
by which he was more immediately 
connected with his country. The 
stroke of a sabre, which paytly —— 
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him of the use of his right hand, could 
not abate his ardour. In fact, he had 
so distinguished himself, that on the 
king’s return he was placed on the 
half-pay; his long standing and ser- 
vices, however, gave him an incon- 
testible right to retain his company. 
My brother did not reclaim against 
this measure, well assured, that, in the 
event of a war, his services would not 
be overlooked; and, till that took place, 
he cared little whether he was em- 
ployed or not. 

He judged right; for, when Napoleon 
came to re-assert his claim to the 
crown, my brother obtained a com- 
pany in the Guards, without any solici- 
tation for it. He possessed an advan- 
tage, derived from an early literary 
education, the praise and benefits of 
which were continually augmented 
and exalted by the fervent enthusi- 
asm with which he cultivated the 
knowledge thus acquired. He had 
not long to wait, as I had, insubaltern 
grades, wherein the mind languishes 
from the want of a due stimulus to 
labour and study. He would doubt- 
less have risen to the highest ranks, if 
events had not compelled us to lay 
down our arms, ere we had purged 
France of its invaders. 

I prepared to accompany Napoleon 
to the Isle of Elba, as soon as | knew 
that any of us would be permitted to 
accompany him. ‘There was not a 
little canvassing to obtain this honour ; 
the ex-emperor condescended to ac- 
cept me. 

This token of personal fricndship 
struck me more forcibly than other 
permanent advantages, exnd more 
splendid appearances, which he had 
previously dispensed, and enabled me 
to exhibit. 1 was animadverting upon 
my exile, but with mueh spirit- and 
animation, ruminating only on the 
glory of the sacrifice, and repeating 
the transferred sentiment of Philoc- 
tetes, 


L’amitie d’un grand homme est un bien- 
fait des cieux. 
The generous friendship of a great 
man brings with it no ordinary gratifi- 
cation; it resembles the gifts of Hea- 
ven, and furnishes a high regale to 
warm or tranquillize the heart of sen- 
sibility. Here I must disavow that 
inculpation which has reproached 
Napoleon for preferring an English to 
a French frigate, for his conveyance to 
the island. It may be said without 
_Montuiy Mae. No. 392. 
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presumption, that this report, however 
current, was equally frivolous and ill- 
founded. The following will enable 
the reader to judge of the true state of 
the case. 

The re-instated French government 
had dispatched orders to M. the Count 
de Moncabrié to take the command of 
a frigate, and to convey Napoleon to 
the Isle of Elba. When the ex-em- 
peror arrived at the gulph Juan, the 
French frigate had not yet appeared. 
Recollecting what had taken place at 
the scene of Orgon, he was for hasten- 
ing his departure, and immediately 
had his baggage removed on-board an 
English frigate in the roads. Soon 
after, M. de Moncabrié entered the 
port, and placed his vessel at the dis- 
position of the ex-emperor, who inti- 
mated his having accepted of an en- 
gagement with the English commo- 
dore, and that he should be desirous 
of having M. de Moncabrié for an es- 
cort. The latter felt himself obliged to 
decline this invitation, as it would be 
putting the French flag in some mea- 
sure under the orders of a stranger. 
This intercourse was conducted with 
delicacy on all sides ; but, to impute a 
concealed regard in favour of the 
English to Napoleon, would be most 
absurd, and as grossly indecent as to 
tax him with an unbecoming want of 
personal courage. 

Napoleon’s court at the isle of Elba 
varied little from that at Paris; it was 
quite different, however, in one re- 
spect; there were no courtiers twisting 
themselves into solicitors ; titled spies, 
and a great variety of other turns and 
forms, merely for the sake of individual 
benefits to be derived, or to appear 
with advantage as sycophants. The 
Emperor of Porto Ferrajo had his 
ruards, his officers of service, his hours 
of business, and his hours for ceremo- 
nies of reception, just as when Emperor 
of the Tuilleries. A minute observer 
would also have remarked another 
fixed and appropriate dissimilarity ; 
although the etiquette was the same, 
the crowd was less. Candid investi- 
gation would have discovered a do- 
mestic, a rather familiar, family tone 
pervading the whole establishment ; 
a real gaiety, indeed, of an open 
generous strain, not fictitious, not one 
invested with false colours, or en- 
larged to gigantic loftiness by the 
mists through which itis seen. This 
striking effect was perfectly adapted to 
the lively airs, the penetrating viva- 

cious 
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cious character of Napoleon, the 
causes introductory to it being happily 
incorporated with Lis whole conduct. 
To this he was ever returning, with an 
engaging natural ease; and, during 
the ten months that we passed in the 
isle of Elba, our time was spent, if not 
in a manner perfectly new, yet So as 
to be remarkable for its animation or 
pleasantness ; and I can vouch for my- 
self and comrades, that it was the 
most agreeable and happy of our 
lives. 

The emperor (for he certainly car- 
ried himself in this character with us, ) 
frequently superintended the several 
movements of our military exercises, 
discoursing with the soldiers on the 
distinguishing features which formed 
the cast of their affections, their inter- 
ests, their campaigns; nothing that 
affected them was indifferent to him. 

One day, after minutely examining 
our mounting guard, all of a sudden, 
with a sprightliness of fancy, a loose 
easy cast of air, but such as to leavean 
interesting impression on the ear, he 
exclaimed: ‘Oh! ca ne va pas comme 
a Paris; il faudra que nous y retournions 
unde ces matins ;’ ‘This grave and slow 
step is not the best and easiest way. 
I cannot but think we should be more 
successfully employed, one of these 
days, in a majestic march to Paris, for 
adifferent object.’ He then began to 
parade before us with much fire and 
energy, accommodating his gait to the 
expression of martial music; but, though 
it was of a piece, and in a style bold 
and broad, consonant with his general 
demeanour in action, it certainly ap- 
peared to be only a characteristic 
common-place feat of mimickry, ima- 
gined and exhibited for our diversion. 
As such, he relieved it with a powerful 
effect by the laughter which succeeded, 
and in which we all joined. N otwith- 
standing this light and transient effort 
of his more volatile humour, the sol- 
diers in general had a notion, that, 
from the curious, the wonderful, fecun- 
dity of his genius and imagination, he 
would embrace some favourable occa- 
sion.of again claiming that rank which 


he had held among the nations of 


Europe. ‘Though well acquainted 
with the misfortunes of Russia, the 
reverses of Saxony, and the ecatas- 
trophe of Fontainblean, they well 
knew, at the same time, that Napoleon 
united qualities the most uncommon 
@uperadded to those requisite for 


rtial exertions. ‘What talents! so 
2 
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complete in the senate, and so excel- 
lent in the more difficult province of 
conquering kingdoms, they thought 
nothing impossible for him to dare; 
and that, in his utmost daring, he could 
not be easily deceived, but would 
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always succeed. Napoleon’s private 
character, however, has been dressed 
up and colonred with slang of such a 
choice and dainty sort, that nothing 
can be more fantastical and romantic: 
his real character is concealed, not 
displayed. From ocular testimony I 
can aver, that, excepting M. de Pradt, 
in his last work, I have met with no 
writer that has not passed a long, long 
way, even beyond the limits of untem- 
pered wuonsense, in most unjustly 
marking the character of Napoleon. 
This is so strongly my opinion, that 
I must say, allowing for ambition as his 
continual ruling passion, with its great 
faults, he had a thousand good quali- 
ties, that, in the present depraved 
state of human nature, very few can 
rival, and that most people would 
endeavour to ape. In the line of the 
interior domesticity, he had a talent 
per se, given, like every other branch 
of genuine accomplishments, by 
nature alone. He was kind and good 
natured, of a very obliging deportment, 
affable in behaviour, easy of access, 
admitting, partaking of that affection 
from others, which reigned in his own 
breast. Considering him, in this dis- 
tinct view, it may be more allowable 
for me, than for other writers, to 
speak of him. 

According to common report, fami- 
liarity breeds contempt. Many are 
timid, on this account, and afraid to 
commit themselves by speaking out, 
or following, as a guide, the genuine 
impulse of their own sentiments. If 
this hesitation, waiting for the good 
opinion of others, be owing to a want 
of dignity, I am not afraid to say that 
the emperor might safely arrogate that 
quality to himself. He frequently 
mingled with us, overlooked our games 
and pastimes, and would take part in 
our concerns, our little conflicts of 
sentiments, interests, passions, and 
incidental perplexities; but it never so 
much as entered into any one’s thoughts 
to be wanting to him in respect. 

He was always accompanied in his 
promenades by an officer of service. 
the first time that this duty came to 
my turn, he put the question to me: 
Are you a good horseman” My 
answer was: ‘ Very well for an — 
0 
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of infantry.’ ‘Then,’ said he, ‘you 
will be but little amused, for we shall 
go quick; take your seat there in my ca- 
lash ;’ andimmediately I was mounted 
by his side. 

Napoleon had a particular taste for 
hearing stories and anecdotes; he 
made me repeat all my adventures in 
the island, previously asking a num- 
ber of questions. In conclusion, with 
many obliging expressions, he invited 
me that day to the honour of his 
table. 

He had purchased a vineyard, which 
he said was to teach his soldiers the 
use of the wine-press. One day, he 
came suddenly upon some individuals 
that were making free with the unripe 
grapes. ‘My lads,’ he exclaimed, 
‘why in such a hurry? they are yours, 
but wait till they are prepared and 
ripened, when they can do you no 
harm ;’ adding, in a very short and 
familiar way, ‘ Here is something 
better for you than verjuice.’ 

On a soldier saying to him, ‘I had 
rather send this to my mother than 
spend it here,’ the emperor immedi- 
ately entered into conversation with 
him ; and, having informed himself of 
the circumstances of his family, he 
added, varying and adapting himself 
with great ease, very agreeably to the 
occasion, ‘Goon, my friend, with your 
amusements, and do not turmoil your- 
self in considering by what way you 
can most successfully aid your mother. 
I will send her 600 francs; I wish I 
was richer.’ Napoleon was admirable 
in venting the energy of his concep- 
tions in expressions no less strong; it 
is unnecessary for me to say any thing 
to the reader concerning my imperfect 
manner of representing these. 

Napoleon’s good nature extended so 
far as to protect us against any teasing 
inuendos that might have been aimed 
against us at court. These are so 
frequent with parasites of every de- 
scription, from the favourite to the 
gentleman-usher, that readers of any 
political acumen must be in tolerable 
possession of the subject. It will be 
readily conceived, that we were not 
as expert in warding off the shafts of 
ridicule as in parrying the blows of an 
enemy in the field of battle. The fol- 
lowing is an adventure of this kind, 
that one day occurred. 

When the Princess Paulina came to 
visit her brother, there were often 
balls at court. One day I was dancing 
with a very great lady, who seemed to 
think that my feet were but little in- 
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tended for dancing. Such a_ hint 
could not but give some offence, and 
I thought it necessary to subjoin one 
particular reason that would account 
for the defect. ‘Madam,’ said If, 
modestly, ‘permit me to offer an ob- 
servation upon this matter; my fect 
were distorted in the frosts of Russia.’ 
This reply, with which I had well 
replenished my memory, gave rise to 
immoderate laughter. Napoleon, who 
was behind us, and wished to show the 
great regard he had to our services, 
came up to us in a great hurry, meau- 
ing to show that he was well ac- 
quainted with all that I had suffered 
for him. ‘I know,’ said he, very 
seriously, ‘the mass of troubles that 
this gentleman has borne up against 
for my sake. Hehas withdrawn from, 
and sacrificed, his other prospects, in 
favour of my service; and I can aver 
that his feet, hardened and swoln «#s 
they are, contributed not a little to 
that authority, power, and sway, which 
I acquired as emperor.” Where now 
was the candour of these by-standers? 
Their levity seemed at a great distance 
from its proper place, and my conduct 
regained its real po'nt of view. All 
the smiles I met with were then on my 
side ; and this leads me to say, that, 
even in trifles and indifferent objects, 
the emperor, with great facility, and 
without any extraordinary effort, 
could practise the art of acquiring 
friends. This, in fact, was what he 
was accustomed to do, I can dcclare 
from repeated observation. 

A critical history of Bonaparte in 
his leisure hours, and as a sovereign 
in his little empire in the isle of Elba, 
replete with accurate facts, and sound 
philosophical reflections, in relation to 
the subject of it, would contain very 
interesting articles, as, from some de- 
gree of discrimination I can venture to 
pronounce, that he more justly de- 
served the name of Great after his fall 
thanbefore. His life here would exhi- 
bit, and duly appreciate, his merits as 
aman anda chief magistrate. Essen- 
tial circumstances would exclusively, 
peremptorily, indisputably, point him 
out, as deriving and maintaining all 
his grandeur from and in himself. 

One evening we had orders to be 
ready with arms and baggage, in pre- 
paration for our departure ; and it is no 
less extraordinary than true, that, in a 
few hours, we were on-board a vessel 
bound for one of the ports of France. 
Napoleon let us into the history of his 
grojcot, with that air of confidence and 

decision 
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decision with which he could direct 
and stimulate men of every class toa 
degrce of enthusiasm, and which made 
its way to the heart with a sort of rage 
or fatality. He began to dictate his 
proclamations, and afford proof of his 
political talents, not unfrequently ac- 
companied with, and surrounded by, 
the far greater number of his oflicers 
and men. ‘Ihe facility with which he 
could successfully circulate his ideas 
among us was so great, that his deter- 
minations became the unalterable 
principle of our conduct, his enter- 
prise our own. 

No sooner had we disembarked, 
than he issued his last instructions, 
the most formal article of which pur- 
ported that we were not to have re- 
course to arms in any case. ‘ I quitted 
France,’ said he, * to avoid the scourge 
of civil war ; where you meet with re- 
sistance, acquaint me with the particu- 
lars, and I will answer for the event.’ 

(To be continued. ) 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


N your last number, is an account 

of the sums expended in the 

support of the poor, and sums ex- 

pended! for other purposes raised by 

parochial rates; where the former is 

stated at 6,358,702/. and the latter, 
1,336,532. 

Now, in the report of the Lord’s 
Committee on this subject, it appears, 
that the sum spent on support of the 
peor in 1815, was 5,072,028, and for 
other purposes, 1,996,9711. ; so that, if 
your paper be correct, there has been 
an increase of 1,286,674/. for mainatain- 
ing paupers, which would be a fact 
truly alarming. 

[ suppose, however, there is a mis- 
take, and that the head of one of the 
columns is wrong marked ; and, instead 
of being stated as the money expended 
in relief of the poor, should have been 
the gross amount of all the money 
raised by parochial rates, and deduct- 
ing from this 1,336,532/. expended on 
other purposes, will leave 5,022,170/. 
for support of the poor. If this be the 
case, there is a small reduction in the 
expense of paupers, and an immense 
deduction in the sums spent in litiga.- 
tions about scitlements, removals, and 
county purposes. 

_ [trust the importance of this sub- 
Ject will induce you to bring it again 
under the notice of the public, for the 
irpose of confirming or confuting 
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this view of it; and, I am inclined to 
think, the amount raised for the relief 
of the poor must have decreased, from 
the number of paupers in this and the 
neighbouring parishes being less than 
in the year 1817, and ending 1822, 


A. Ler. 
St. James, Westminster. 
—-_-- — 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 


SIR, 
MEDICINE, that has a specific 
£ effect in dispersing scrofulous, 
cancerous, and other unsightly and 
malignant, tumours, has long been 
earnestly desired and sought for in 
vain. ‘I'he general practice has been, 
to attempt to reduce strumous swel- 
lings by the use of mercurial ointment, 
sea: bathing, a pure air, and a generous 
diet; while tumours of every other 
description have uniformly been con- 
demned to the knife. But even the 
knife, though always exceedingly 
painful, is by no means invariably 
successful in the latter cases; and the 
very frequent failures in our attempts 
to remvve scrofulous enlaigements, by 
the common means, will render the 
period when an article is found capable 
of removing these different kinds of 
tumours with a tolerable degree of 
cerlainty and success, an important 
wrain the history of medicine. Lately 
a German physician has called the 
attention of the profession to the re- 
markable effects of a medicine called 
iodine, in swellings of the thyroid 
gland, technically termed broncho- 
cele, and in scrofula; and so great is 
my confidence in its curative powers, 
that { shall be disappointed if that zra 
IS net now arrived. The discoverer 
has administered it in upwards of 200 
cases of glandular and other enlarge- 
ments, with success; and the result of 
the trials that have been made with it 
in this country and in I’rance corres- 
ponds with the representations of the 
author, and quite equals our expecta- 
tions. ‘Tumours of a large size, 
morbid thickenings, and indurated 
lymphatic giands, which frequently 
resist every other remedy, have been 
perfectly cured by its use. Its action 
proves, that it possesses an extraordi- 
nary influence ofa salutary nature over 
the glandular and arterial systems, 
equal to that of mercury in certain 
diseased ulcerations, in which that 
mineral is prescribed by every surgeon 
as a never-failing remedy. 
All the above cases were of a scro- 
fulous or other indolent nature ; but 
even 
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even in cancer, this medicine promises 
to fulfil very important indications. I 
refer, of course, to the disease in its 
first stage; here I anticipate the most 
cratifying results from iodine; but, in 
the second stage, it is equally una- 
vailable with every other expedient. 
Even an operation in this stage is 
worse than useless, since it never fails 
to accclerate the fatal termination of 
this dreadful complaint. Cancer has 
surprisingly increased in these king- 
doms of late years ; and it is of conse- 
quence for the public to know, “ that 
there is no operation in the whole 
range of surgery more unsuccessful 
than that of the excision of the occult 
cancer, more especially that of the 
breast.” Dr. Monro, the elder, says, 
that, of sixty cases in which the opera- 
tion was skilfully performed, only two 
remained free from the disease at the 
end of two years; and Scarpa, whom 
all will acknowledge to rank among 
the most distinguished surgeons in 
Europe, remarks, that in a long and 
extensive practice, he has operated 
for this malady but three times with 
success! This arises from the patients 
not submitting to the knife in proper 
time, from which neglect, many lives 
are annually lost, that would have been 
saved by its early employment; and it 
proves the propriety, and duty, of im- 
mediately acceding to its use, if the 
iodine, and Mr. Young’s plan, have 
been resorted to in vain, because no 
other treatment has any claim to our 
confidence here. 

Iodine is a peculiar vegetable pro- 
duction, obtained from the different 
species of fuci. Sponge, and bladder- 
wrack, or sea-weed, is of this species, 
The former, we know, will sometimes 
disperse the enlarged thyroid gland 
situated in the neck; and the latter, 
applied externally as a poultice, has in 
a very imperfect manner the same 
effect in scrofulous glands. It is now 
ascertained that iodine is the active 
principle in these substances. A late 
author has strongly recommended the 
fucus helminthocorton in that disease, 
as capable of removing it in the occult 
stage. He relates cases of suspicious 
tumours tn the breast that have been 
dispersed under its administration, 
which ought to strengthen our confi- 
dence in the iodine, for it is contained 
in all kinds of fuci, and is, no doubt, 
the only active ingredient in every 
species, 

Scrofula, cancer, and diseases re- 
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sembling cancer, are 80 common, and 
the value of iodine is at this time so 
little known to the medical profession, 
especially in the country, that it may 
be of inestimable advantage to persons 
afflicted with either of these maladies 
to be made acquainted with the dis- 
covery of such remedy. I know 
where it has been used with results 
highly gratifying, and believe few will 
resort to it without deriving striking 
permanent benefit. But the physician 
who first introduced it to the profes- 
sion, says, *‘ I dissuade every person 
from employing it without consulting 
his medical attendant,” and I am 
induced to notice it here, that the 
public may be apprised of its exist- 
ence, and value, rather with a hope 
that the afllicted will be led to take it 
under the direction of their physician 
or surgeon, than of themselves. There- 
fore it would be superfluous to say any- 
thing in this place respecting its dif- 
ferent preparations, and the manner of 
using them; and I shall only remark, 
that, in one form, the medicine is used 
externally as an ointment, with almost 
an equal power in curing scrofulous 
thickenings, swellings, and tumours, 

2s when given internally. 

T. J. GRAHAM. 
German Place. 
a 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

ERMIT me, through the medium 
of your widely-circulated Mis- 
cellany, to request the favour of some 
of your intelligent correspondents for 
information concerning a morbid 
affection of the human eye, causing an 
indistinctness or confusion of sight, 
somewhat of the nature of double 
vision. The person on whose ac- 
count the enquiry is made, has for 
years occasionally been subject to 
inflammation of the eyes and eye-lids, 
more especially the latter, for which he 
has been recommended by the cele- 
brated oculists, the late Mr. Ware and 
Mr. Phipps, the application of warm 
water. The latter gentleman also 
furnished him with a liquid prepara- 
tion, (consisting principally of vinum 
opii,) to be occasionally dropped into 
the eyes. The above-mentioned per- 
son has for some years been also 
accustomed to see objects floating 
before his eyes resembling flies or 
tadpoles, the effect of a complaint 
which, he understands, is generally 
classed under the head of nervous 
affections. 
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affections. But his greatest inconve- 
nience has been produced by the pre- 
valence of the easterly winds towards 
the commencement of the spring 
months, about which period his eyes 
have in general suffered most. Chis 
resent season the disease has conti- 
nued longer than usual, and it has 
assumed another character, by real 
objects being presented to his view in 
a double and indistinct appearance : 
such, for instance, as the prongs of a 
fork appearing to the eye (when placed 
at a small distance,) more in number 
than what they actually are; trees, 
railings, &c. appear at a distance di- 
vided into two, on approaching nearer, 
a streak of light appears in the middle 
of the objects, till, on closer inspec- 
tion, (by coming still nearer to them,) 
they assume their own proper shape. 
As the person for whom the above 
information is solicited is much de- 
voted to literary pursuits, and is natu- 
rally apprehensive lest any more 
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serious consequences should result 
from his disease, which might even- 
tually deprive him of one of his 
greatest sources of pleasure—read. 
ing, (for at present his chief inconve- 
nience arises from weariness of the 
eyes, not from any obstruction of 
sight,) he is anxious to be favoured 
with satisfactory information on the 
following points :— 

ist. Is the disease one of a natnre 
which admits of a complete cure? and, if 
so, what are the most effectual neans con- 
ducive to that end? 

2d. What precautions are essentially 
necessary to be observed to prevent any 
aggravation or increase of the complaint, 
either as to diet, regimen, &c. ? 

5d. A statement of the immediate 
cause of the double appearance of objects 
to the eye? 

Any other information, bearing on 
the subject in question, which your 
correspondents may have it in their 
power to afford, will be acceptable. 

Gloucester Place. K. C, 


—— 


For the Monthly Magazine. 
METEOROLOGICAL ABSTRACT for the last TWELVE MONTHS at CARLISLE. 
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Days WIND. 

THERMOMETER. BAROMETER, RAIN.| Of We ze 

Rain, ] s.w. | N.E. 

; Snow,is. & | n.& 

High. | Low. | Mean. High.| Low.|Mean{Inched &c. S.E. | N.W. 

January ee 45 11 51°7 | 30°31 98°91 29°72 2°68 13 5 298 
February 48 12 | 35°6 | 30°40 | 28°76 | 29°37 § 2°02 | 16 14 14 
March-++-| 54 | 25 | 40:4 | 30°51 | 2877/2972} 1:96] 17 | 90 | 11 
April ----| 56 | 31 | 43: [30-44] 29-10| 29-87 | 164] 13 9 | 21 
May «++ 71 | 38 | 52:7 | 30°51 | 29:17| 29:85 | 4-61 | 90 19 | 12 
June +--+} 64 | 39 | 52:3 [30-41 | 29-32| 29-916) 1:57} 12 | 15 | 415 
Julys++e+*| 64 44 56° 7 50°21 | 29°34.) 29°74 | 5°19 24 -22 9 
August-++s 66 49 55°S | 30°14 | 29°57 | 29-8079 5-18 27 28 3 
September| 66 9D | 53° 30°35 | 29°11| 29°90 | 3°80 | 292 26 4 
October --| 61 | 28 | 45°5 | 30-46 | 28°75|29-70 | 2-84] 18 | 18 | 413 
November{ 54 27 | 45°1 | 30°66 | 29°03 | 50°06 | 1°62 9 29 8 
December | 51 24 40° | 30°39 | 28°65 | 29°58 | 2°47 17 28 3 
Ann. Mean--45°9 | Annual Mean 29°77 135-51 208 | 224 | 144 

Total.{ Total.{ Total.| Total. 











General Remarks on Weather, &c. ob- 
served at Carlisle during the year1823. 
ANUARY.—The weather, during 
the greater part of this month, w as 
ithe most severe that has been expe- 
rienced for many years,—excepting 
five or six days in the beginning, and 
three or four at the end, of the month ; 
the whole of the remainder was in. 
tense frost, with frequent heavy falls 
of snow, which in the vicinity of this 
city amounted to about one foot in 
depth, but in the surrounding country, 





in many places, it was upwards of two 
yards; hence the public roads were 


much blocked up, 


greatly impeded. 


31°7,. 


and travelling 


In the evening of 
the 18th, the thermumeter was as low 
as 11°; in the morning of the 21st, 12°; 
and the average for the whole month, 


February—was on the whole ex- 


tremely changeable and unpleasant; 
some intervals of severe frost occurred, 
and frequent falls of snow. On the 
morning of the Sth, the thermometer 
was 
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was at 12°, and the average for the 
whole month 35°7. The barometer 
was remarkably variable, the mercury 
frequently rising or falling one-tenth 
of an inch in an hour. Snow conti- 
nued to lie very deep in the surround- 
ing country, and all the neighbouring 
mountains were perfectly white. 

March,—from the beginning till the 
22d, was marked by intervals of severe 
frost, heavy falls of snow, hurricanes, 
and thunder and lightning, with hail, 
rain, and sleet. Snow continued on 
all the surrounding mountains the 
whole of the month. The last ten days 
were fair, bright, and pleasant. 

April—was extremely cold and un- 
genial for the season; we had frequent 
falls of snow, which at times covered 
the ground two or three inches in 
depth, and heavy falls of hail and 
sleet. The nights were frosty, with 
parching easterly winds, which greatly 
retarded vegetation. The thermo- 
meter was only twice as high as 56°, 
and the average (43°) is extremely 
low for the season; the surrounding 
mountains were generally covered with 
snow. 

May.—The weather was remarkably 
variable; the changes from cold to 
heat, and heat to cold, were extremely 
sudden and intense. Between the 4th 
and 6th we experienced a change of 
thirty-three degrees,—from 38° to 71°. 
The weather, when fair, was generally 
very cold and droughty, with frosty 
nights. It was often very stormy, 
with heavy falls of rain. On the 26th 
we had a dreadful thunder-storm, 
which passed directly over this city; 
the lightning was extremely vivid, the 
thunder awfully Joud and appalling, 
and accompanied with torrents of 
rain. The quantity of rain, 4°61 
inches, is nearly double-our monthly 
average. The average temperature, 
52°7, is very low for the season. 

June—was extremely cold for the 
season: the average temperature, 52:3, 
is the lowest during the period of this 
Register (twenty-three years), and 
probably unprecedented in this cli- 
mate. The weather was very droughty: 
the small quantity of rain, 1°57 inches, 
fell chiefly in the first five days of the 
month. 

July—was cold, wet, and gloomy: 
the depth of rain, 5:12 inches, is more 
than double our monthly average. 
The weather throughout was very un- 
favourable for the season. 
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August—was a continuation of the 
same wet and gloomy weather expe- 
rienced last month. ‘The depth of 
rain fallen during this and the pre- 
ceding month amounts to 10°3 inches. 
Eleven days only of these two months 
were fair. In the afternoon of the 
8th, we had some vivid lightning and 
loud peals of thunder, accompanied 
with heavy rain, mixed with hail. 

Sepiember—continued wet till the 
6th ; we afterwards had a week of fair, 
bright, and extremely fine, weather, 
which was the commencement of a 
very busy harvest in this district; it 
was soon checked by an almost conti- 
nued succession of showery, moist, 
and gloomy, weather, during the re- 
mainder of the month, which greatly 
retarded the harvest-work, and did 
considerable injury to the grain. 

October.—The weather was showery 
and unsettled till the 17th; it after- 
wards continued, fair, bright, and 
extremely favourable, till the 26th, 
when we had some very heavy fogs, 
and on the 28th a heavy fall of rain. 
On the morning of the 30th we expe- 
rienced a severe frost, when the ther- 
mometer was four degrees below the 
freezing point, and snow was observed 
on some of the surrounding mountains. 

November.—On the morning of the 
Ist, the thermometer was 27°, and in 
the evening 28°. ‘The weather after- 
wards, during the whole of the month, 
was uniformly mild; and, excepting 
the two last days of the month, (which 
were rather stormy,) was remarkably 
calm, with light fog in the mornings. 

December.—The average tempera- 
ture of this month, 40°, is unusually 
high for the season. The weather was 
very unsettled; it was often very 
stormy, with heavy showers of hail, 
rain, and sleet. Larly in the morning 
of the 20th we were visited with a vio- 
lent hurricane, which continued all 
day, with heavy showers of snow. 
Some intervals of frost occurred, but 
seldom continued longer than one day. 
In the latier part of the month we had 
some heavy rains, with violent gusts 
of wind trom the south-south-west. 
The surrounding mountains were often 
partially covered with snow. 


Carlisle; Jan. 2, 1824. W. Pirt. 
ee tee 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 

WAS astonished at observing a 

second article from*your Bucks. 
corres- 
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correspondent, who signs Sigma, in 
arecent Number of your Magazine, in 
support of his “new bottle-barometer, 
as 1 felt assured, on reading his first 
communication, that some of his 
friends, more scientific than himself, 
would have convinced him of his 
errors: but that has not been the case, 


and the instrument he prides himself 


on inventing, whichis such a complete 
compound of thermometer and baro- 
meter as to be entirely useless, 1s again 
brought before the public, and notions 
the most erroneous and unscientific are 
again offered. Thatall fluids expanding 
by heat form thermometers, not barome- 
ters,—that the pressure of the atmos- 
phere is as great in front of a fire as in 
a cold room, excepting the effect pro- 
duced by the draught of the chimney, 
though the air in the former situation 
be ever so rarefied; and, finally, that 
cutting off the rim of a phial precludes 
the possibility of a drop forming on the 
rim, which it otherwise would do: that 
these are truths, he is not aware of. 
Open to the same criticism, I beg 
Icave to propose a barometer that 
approaches much nearer to perfection 
than any I have yet seen. In the old 
barometers, as the mercury descends 
in the main tube, it rises in the shorter 
one, in the bulb, or in the saucer, ac- 
cording as their construction is. This 
rise prevents the mercury in tiie main 
tube falling so low as it otherwise 
would do, and produces an error in 
extent proportioned to the area of the 
bulb, kc. For this reason, a wide 
saucer is more accurate than a bulb; 
and the merely turned tube of the 
dial-barometers are the most inaccu- 
rate, as this effect is not taken into 
calculation in forming the scale; but 
the graduation, as in thermometers, is 
extended from two or three olserva- 
tions, or, as I have frequently found, 
made in a still less careful manner. 
This defect I consider obviated in the 
barometer I offer to the public, which 
is thus constructed :—A straight glass 
tube, about the size usually used, and 
thirty-three inches in length, closed at 
one end, is to be filled with mercury, to 
the total exclusion of air, and fixed to 
a frame, with the open end downwards, 
immerged half an inch below the sur- 
face of mercury in a small tumbler, 
previously half filled with that fluid. 
A rod of wood or metal, about one- 
eighth of an inch square, and of the 
length of the tube, with a ball at one 





Mr. Maddock's Improved Barometer. 
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end, is to be graduated to inches, &e, 
the scale commencing at about one. 
eighth of an inch from the ball. This 
rod, when covered with a varnish im. 
pervious to moisture, is to be placed 
ball downwards near to, and parallel 
with, the tube, and confined to that 
situation by two loose-fitting staples, 
A silk thread, fastened to the top of 
the rod, is to pass over a pulley, and 
have a sufficient weight at its end to 
float the rod in the mercury, so that 
the 0 of the scale may be exactly on 
the plane of the surface of the mercury 
in the tumbler. To consult this baro- 
meter, observe what part of the rod is 
exactly level with the surface of the 
mercury in the tube, and the seale 
will give the height of the column, 
Showing the exact pressure of the 
atmosphere at the place and tempera. 
ture where the observation is made. 
This instrument is more easily con- 
structed and cleaned than others. ‘To 
prove it in order, observe that no air 
has got into the tube, and that the 0 of 
the scale is exactly on a level with the 
surface of the mercury in the tumbler. 
It should be inclosed in glass, &c. and, 
if required, it may have an index on 
the common plan, in addition. 
Deptford ; W. Mappock. 
fov. 20, 1823. 
—=__P— 
Lo the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
AVING read, in your valuable 
Miscellany for October, ‘“* Addi- 
tional remarks on phial-barometers,” 
I am induced to submit to your notice 
what appears to me an improvement 
in the construction of them, as being 
easily made, less likely to be aflected 
by a change of temperature, and capa- 
ble of graduation. It consists in taking 
a well-cleaned Florence (oil) flask, 
into which put a few drops of water, 
and hold it over the flame of a candle, 
to expel the air, which will be accu- 
rately enough effected at the time the 
water is converted into steam; then 
immerse the neck of the flask into a 
transparent vessel of water, from which 
the water will ascend into the inverted 
flask as the steam condenses. A large- 
mouthed phial will do to put the neck 
of the flask into, if water is cautiously 
supplied during the operation ; it will 
not do to substitute a phial for the 
flask, as, owing to the inequality of the 
thickness of the glass, it would proba- 
bly crack on cooling suddenly. A 
scale, 
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soale, indicative of atmospheric change, 
might be placed on the top of the 
inverted flask, to the vessel beneath, 
or to both. A fall on the lower would 
occasion a rise on the upper scale: 
they must be graduated accordingly. 
Perhaps if the water used had boiled, 
it would do better; but, after all, it 
would be far from a perfect instru- 
ment. 

Your Totness correspondent is 
doubtless aware, that to construct a 
water-barometer would require a tube 
full thirty-one feet long; a foot of 
water being about equivalent to an 
inch of quicksilver in the tube of a 
common barometer. However, were 
it possible to make with accuracy a 
cheap apparatus of the kind, I have no 
idea, in the present state of society, 
that it would be required: the aches 
and pains of the half-starved toil-worn 
frame of the poor labourer, indicate 
to him, too sensibly, the changes of the 
atmosphere; he needs no philosophic 
scale to consult; but, should the wea- 
ther prevent his fulfilling “‘ his task, his 
daily task,’ he must have recourse to 


the magisterial scale for subsistence, 
which gives him for a weck’s mainte- 
nance the price of a stone of meal, and 
seven pence for, &c. viz. about three 
pence perday. Such are the lament- 
able consequences of misrule. 
Brockdish, Norfolk ; C.G. D. 
Nov. 23, 1823. 
— 

For the Monthly Magazine. 
NEWS FROM PARNASSUS. 
NO. XXX. 

Caius Gracchus, a Tragedy. 

W R. Knowles’s tragedy of ‘* Caius 

@ Gracchus,” it seems,.is laid 
aside : it is gone already, green-room 
report inforats us, “to the tomb of all 
the Capulets.” How has this happen- 
ed? Its reception was favourable, and 
it was sustained by the best efforts, 
perhaps by the cordial zeal, of the 
actor who performed the principal 
character; an actor whose extraordi- 
nary merits, if report may be credited, 
command the extraordinary remune- 
ration of twenty pounds a-night. As 
a dramatic composition, if it rises not 
above, it sinks not below, the former 
highly and permanently successful 
production of the same author, “ Vir- 
ginius.” In a critical point of view, it 
is liable, perhaps, te fewer objections. 
it is not, indeed, exact in all its unities, 
nor was its predecessor ; but that is no 
Montuty Maa, No. 392. 
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great objection in the estimation of an 
English audience. In one of those 
unities, —the least important, certainly, 
of them all, that of time,—it is 
very far from conlormable to Aris- 
totelian dogmas; for the apparent 
duration of the action cannot be esti- 
mated at less than between two and 
three years. ‘The whole legal term of 
the questorship of Caius Gracchus 
passes in the interval between the 
first and second act; and the year of 
his tribuneship, which commences in 
the second, expires in the middle of 
the third. In respect to locality, how- 
ever, the variety, required by the habi- 
tual taste of English play-goers, in the 
shifting of the scene, never trespasses 
beyond the walls and vicinity of 
Rome. But what is this to the ad- 
mirers of that immortal dramatist, 
whose magic genius transported us, 
with more celerity than the lath of 
Harlequin, over seas and continents, 
while ‘* panting Time toiled after him 
in vain?” Inthe only essential uni- 
tics, those of interest and action, it is 
certainly more complete than “ Virgi- 
nius.” It commences with the re-ap- 
pearance of Caius in the assemblies of 
the people, (after the domestic retire- 
ment in which he had secluded bim- 
self, from the time when his brother 
Tiberius had been murdered by the 
slaves and hirelings of the Patricians,) 
to vindicate the life and honour of 
Vettius :— 
The brother of Tiberius for his friend. 
And it terminates with his immolation 
in that public cause in which that 
patriotic exertion had re-engaged him. 
The character is well, if not vigor- 
ously, sustained; and justice is done 
to the sentiments and feelings of the 
last illustrious friend of Plebeian li- 
berty in Rome. The character of 
Cornelia, though not absolutely Shak- 
spearian, is Roman and matronly; 
and dramatic criticism might be satis- 
fied if the illustrious ornaments of the 
historic page were never more feebly 
or more unfaithfully dramatised. Lici- 
nia, indeed, (the wife of Gracchus,) is 
far from being as happy a sketch as 
Virginia. There is too much of the 
very woman about it,—the mere wife, 
—nothing but wife,—to consort with 
our ideas of a Roman matron. She 
has been educated under good sort of 
mammas of the present age, and has 
sucked sentiment from the circulating 
library. But a successful expedient 
E was 





26 
was found in representation for neu- 
tralising this defect, in the omission of 
two-thirds of her character. In many 
other respects, the performance, critt- 
eally at least, was much superior to 
the generality of our modern trage- 
dies. It exhibited, indeed, no daring 
originality of mind. In structure and 
character, it reminded one of the 
Roman plays of Shakspeare, as a 
shadow reminds one of a substance; 
but, if it lacked the vital colouring of 
the errand original, the shadow, at any 
rate, was not distorted; and recalled 
to the imagination, without offending 
the judyment, the remembrances from 
which it was derived. ‘The language, 
indeed, is not in general very nervous 
or poetical; and in some parts, where 
such characteristics might have been 
expected, falls somewhat below the 
classical standard of Roman dignity ; 
and, though the uniform pomp of epic 
diction is the very reverse of the irue 
dramatic vein, it cannot but be wished 
that Mr. K. had occasionally been ra- 
ther more attentive to the expressive 
power of rhithmical harmony ; espe- 
cially as, generally speaking, it is by 
superfluous circumlocution that his 
language is rendered prosaic ; and in- 
stances might easily be pointed out, in 
which, by mere erasure, two prosaic 
fines might have been compressed into 
ene energetic and well-modulated 
verse. Mr. K. does not seem to be 
aware, that the legitimate licence of 

oetic diction is that of compressing 
he thought into a smaller compass 
than mere prosaic construction will 
admit of; and his language becomes 


occasionally feeble, from the fear of 


being too poetical. 

There are, however, some striking 
beauties, and comparatively highly- 
wrought passages, in this play: the 
last speech of Gracchus, for example, 
in the scene in the Campus Martius, 


and that of Cornelia in the ensuing 
scene : 





Two sach sons as mine 

Were never made for mothers that have eyes 
That are afraid of tears.—I did rear my boys 
Companions for the gods!) Why wonder 
If they will go to them ere other men! 

Many a time, when they have stood before me, 
Such things as mothers seldom look upon, 

-And { have seem’d to feed on them with mine eyes, 
My thoughts have ponder’d o’er the bier, where they 
Lay stiff and cold! I would not see them so 

if 1 could help it,—but I would not help it 

To see them otherwise, and other men. 


This sounds like the genuine lan- 
guage of a Roman mother; at once 
maternal and dignified. And the fol- 


dewiny passage, from the mouth of 
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Caius Gracchus, in the fine scene . 
between him and his mother, previous 
to his putting himself at the head of 
the citizens to vindicate his laws, is a 
noble specimen of argumentative and 
descriptive narrative :— 


And should I therefore sink with the base times ? 
What, mother, what !—Are the gods also base? 
Is virtue base? Is honour sunk? Is manhood 
A thing contemptible ? 
Remember you Messina, mother? 

Once from its promontory we beheld 
A galley in a storm; and, asthe bark — 
a apr the fatal shore, could well discern 
The features of the crew with horror all — 
Achast, save oue! Alone he strove to guide 
The prow, erect amid the horrid war 
Of winds and waters raging. With one hand 
He rul’d the hopeless helm,—the other strain’d 
‘The fragment of a shiver’d sail,—his brow 
The while bent proadly on the scowling surge, 
At which he scowl’d again.—The vessel struck! 
One man alone bestrode the wave, aud rode 
The foaming courser safe! ’Twas he,—the same. 
You clasp’d your Caius in your arms, and cried, 
* Look, look, my son! the brave man ne’er despairs, 
And lives where cowards die!” 1 would but make 
Due profit of your lesson. . 

But it is as a whole, and not by the 
brilliancy of detached parts, that this 
tragedy nfust be appreciated ; and, in 
this point of view, it is hazarding little 
to say, that ‘* Caius Gracciius,”’ unas- 
sisted as itis by the customary allure- 
ments, the tricks and payeantries, of 
this melo-dramatising age, is creditably 
superior to the generality of the tragic 
novelties of the day. Nor was the 
piece negligently got up. ‘The new 
scenes were beautiful, (that of the 
Campus Martius, in particular,) and 
tolerably appropriate; and the cos- 
tume was good ; and the actors, in ge- 
neral, did what could be done. Lici- 
nia is, indeed, a character to which 
nothing but the beauty and graceful 
simplicity of Miss Foote could have 
iniparted a lively interest (for we have 
seen what becomes even of Virginia, 
when transferred to other hands); but 

‘ ° ° . 

Cornclia was not unfortunate in her 
representative: Mrs. Bunn, indeed, 
has not the fine organ and dignified 
chunciation of Mrs. Siddons,—that 
harmony and utierance of exalted 
mind which realized, heretofore, the 
matron majesty of Volumnia,—yet she 
assumed with some felicity the proud | 
port of the mother of the Gracchi, and | 
her pathos is always touching and_ 
eflicctive ; and aitlough, in the passage 
already quoted, 





W — Two such sons as mine 
ny cre never made for mothers that have eyes 
That are afraid of tears, 


those tears, though not suppressed, 
Should have been welcomed, or half- 
yielded to, with more of the struggle 
of a defying pride; and the concluding 
reference to the bier of patriotic mar- 
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tyrdom to which her sons were doomed, 
and the ejaculation, 

But I would not help it, 
To see them otherwise, and other men, 
ought to have been accompanied with 
more of that almost supernatural cle- 
vation of soul and sentiment, which 
occasionally lifted the Roman matron 
above the ordinary feelings of huma- 
nity, than this actress infused into It ; 
yet was it, upon the whole, a more cor- 
rect and more effective piece of acting 
than is frequently witnessed in the 
present state of the tragic corps of our 
respective theatres. A Critical re- 
mark or two, of the same kind, may 
perhaps be applied to Mr. Macready’s 
Caius Gracchus. Fine picce of act- 
ing, upon the whole, as it must be 
admitted to have been, there were 
parts assuredly where he was not suf- 
ficiently Roman. ‘The colloquial style 
of this actor’s delivery is altogether, 
perhaps, (except in familiar passages, 
and the mere domestic scene,) carried 
rather too near the verge of common- 
place conversational negligence ; but 
surely in the Forum and the Campus 
Martius, in addressing the senate or 
the assemblies of the people, it should 
not be forgotten that the Romans were 
an oratorical nation; and the passage, 
especially, in which Caius vindicates 
himself before the censors against the 
accusations of Opimius, should have 
reminded us, in some degree, of that 
dignified tone of oratory by which it is 
so notorious that the Gracchi were 
distinguished. Perhaps, also, in the 
scene towards the latter end of the 
fourth act, the manner in which he 
bent beneath the taunting indignities 
heaped upon him by the consul, had 
not all those proud struggles of sup- 
pressed emotion,—those eye-flashes of 
the indignant spirit,—which might be 
expected from ‘ that nobility of com- 
manding nature” which even Opimius, 
in previous soliloyuy, had ascribed to 
him. But, afterall possible objections 
and abatements, the Caius Gracchus 
of Mr. Macready must be set down 
among the very best performances of 
that popular actor ; and certainly it was 
not for want of any exertions on his 
part that the tragedy in question had 
so short a run upon the stage. 

If neither the author nor the actor 
be then to blame, how comes it that 
the tragedy of “Caius Gracchus” has 
been so short-lived? This is a ques- 
tion that would lead into more gene- 
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ral disquisition relative to the present 
state of theatrical politics than would 
be consistent with the necessary limits 
of the present article. One answer, 
however, may be made very briefly: 
it isa play in which there is but one 
prominent character. It is not, as a 
tragedy ought to be, a living historical 
picture; but merely an accompanied 
historical portrait, a monotonous spe- 
cies of Roscius-yaunting egotism, of 
which the public appear to be growing, 
not very unreasonably, somewhat sick. 
An observation for the illustration of 
which, as well as of several other of 
the causes of the still declining and 
already degraded state of the serious 
drama, there are strong symptoms of 
the likelihood of other occasions ; 
which perhaps we may hereafter 
notice. 
—— | 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

BEG leave, through the mediam 

of your Magazine, to offer a few 
remarks on belly-bands for corpulent 
persons. Itis astonishing that, amid 
the various inventiens for the relief of 
sufferers, nothing has heretofore ap- 
peared calculated to an agrecable sup- 
port of abdominal protuberance, the 
dependent weight of which, by re- 
straining the free action of the lungs, 
so frequently renders respiration diffi- 
cult, and the healthful exercise of 
walking nearly impracticable. <A 
friend of mine had been toiling under 
a burthen of this kind for some months 
past; he could scarcely proceed fifty 
yards before he experienced violent 
pain, arising in the back of the neck, 
and passing over the shoulders in the 
course of the pectoral muscles, with @ 
sense of constriction in the chest, 
which altogether interrupted _ his 
breathing, obliging him to seize on the 
first means of support that offered, to 
save himself from falling, while pro- 
fuse perspiration, in consequence of 
his exertions, subjected him to the 
danger of taking cold. 

These attacks were at first attri- 
buted to various visceral derange- 
ments, and numerous remedies were 
taken without effect. A belt was then 
recommended; but the ordinary one, 
—a modification of the hunting-belt, 
merely compressing the abdomen,— 
was found only to increase the malady. 
He was then advised to get one made 
that would adapt itself to the convexity 

of 
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of the under surface of the abdomen, 
and support it by pressing upwards, 
without at all pressing on it. With 
this he succeeded so perfectly, that, 
after wearing it three days, he was 
capable of walking three miles with 
ease and pleasure, a feat which he had 
found impossible for months before.* 

This belt is formed of linen, kept 
extended by thin whalebone, tapering 
from the middle, to terminate by some 
small springs on the hips, in broad 
straps, which return, to fasten with a 
button in front. Not half the weight 
of the common belt, it is far more be- 
neficial and commodious; and is adapt- 
ed, by its form and texture, to be pe- 
culiarly serviceable. J. JOHNSON. 

Stafford-street, Lisson-green. 
—<>— 


For the Monthly Magazine. 


On the MIRACLES and SAINTS ef the 
ROMAN CHURCH. 

IRACLES make the saint; at 

least most of the saints, whose 
names have been enrolled for sacred 
honours, have been selected on ac- 
count of the pious advantages which 
their charity has diffused on earth, 
through the effect of their miracles. 
So they say who are supposed to know 
most of the matter. At a moment 
when acts of this extraordinary de- 
scription are currently reported to the 
amusement of many, and the edifica- 
tion of a few; while the agent is re- 
probated by one party for an impure 
prodigal, shamed from society, and 
specially noted by the police of the 
kingdom in which he resides, and by 
others esteemed a most exemplary 
priest and very holy man; without at all 
undertaking to fix the true character of 
Prince Hohenloe, and explain the 
natural course of the reported mira- 
cles ; without stopping to establish the 
popish dignitary a bold impostor, or 
prove him a mistaken enthusiast; for 
after all the task would breed bad 
blood, and we will not come to blows 
with delusion, while it continues pas- 
sive ;—we have looked, for curiosity 
sake, into the manner of judgment by 
which the Catholic church approves of 
miracles and records its saints. The 
particulars of the enquiry, and we by 
no means feel it as perfectly particular 
as it might be, is here submitted for 
the satisfaction of your readers. 





* The maker, Mr, Foster, 153, Oxford- 
_ sect. 
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In all ages, exclaims the church of 
Rome, in one of her declarations on 
this subject, there have appeared some 
men amongst us of most exalted and 
heroic virtue, who have shone like so 
many lights in the sanctuary of the 
Heavens, and exerted themselves for 
the good service of mankind by ac- 
tions so extraordinary, that at first 
sight they have always seemed more 
than natural; and, upon a calmer ex- 
amination, been surely recognised of 
divine interposition. Such acts have 
always, and universally, been admitted 
miracles. Therefore, from time to 
time, have the pontiffs of Rome, after 
the strictest enquiry into the exem- 
plary holiness of particular lives, and 
the strongest attestations and clearest 
proof of their respective miracles, ad. 
ded in the most solemn manner to the 
number of saints. ‘Thus is God glo- 
rified in his servants, the church bright- 
ened with new lights, and her faithful 
followers encouraged by a happy ex- 
ample to perseverance and perfection, 
So much for intentions; aud now for 
forms. ‘There has Jong been at Rome 
an appropriate college to receive de- 
positions and proofs of miracles, and 
examine and record the circumstances 
of each. ‘The business may be insti- 
tuted and carried on at the instance 
of any person; the proceedings upon it 
are sufficiently lengthy, minute, and 
tedious ; the scrutiny into facts is se- 
verer than might be supposed, and the 
recorded miracles are comparatively 
few. The canonisation of a saint is 
naturally enough one of the greatest 
ceremonies of the Roman church ; per- 
haps it is the greatest. The petition 
for it in former days was generally 
preferred by the ambassador from the 
country in which the proposed saint 
was born, or most laboured in his vo- 
cation; and at times, so high stood his 
consideration, that a special commis- 
sion has been sent to the see of Rome, 
to solicit the mecd of pious fame. 
There are two gradations of enrol- 
ment: the one, and it is the humblest, 
beatification; the other, canonisation. 
Why the distinction was properly in- 
troduced, it were probably now difli- 
cult to show, unless fur a_halting- 
space to prevent the last chance of 
imposition. Venerable Bede, one of 
the first and most distinguished saints 
of the English Catholic church, only 
received beatification ; and Sir Thomas 
More was the last, of this country, 
thought 
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thought of for it. Reasonably enough, 
no work of miracles is requisite to 
make a martyr a saint. 

As soon as the college already 
spoken of, has satisficd itself with 
grounds for a report, a very full draft 
of specifications is prepared for the 
consideration and final judgment of 
the cardinals. A consistory is then 
convoked by the pope, and its appro- 
bation of such and such miracles, of so 
and so, moved and seconded, and Car- 
ried by a plurality of voices. These 
assemblies are rather scrupulous of the 
number of miraculous deeds they de- 
clare. For four canonisations, of 
which I have just now overlooked the 
accounts, I find that for the first, the 
college passed eight miracles for ra- 
tification, out of which the consistory 
confirmed but two; for the second, 
there were cight also proposed, and 
but two approved; the third obtained 
two out of nine; and the fourth car- 
ried two out of five. A bull next is- 
sues from the proper oflice, stating the 
result of the mecting; and after due 
solicitation, the master of the ceremo- 
nics is authorised by his holiness to 
collect a consistory for the purpose of 
considering the special question of 
canonisation. After the motion has 
in the usual manner been made, se- 
conded, and carried, the pontiff enters, 
seats himself at the head of the meet- 
ing, and is formally petitioned to con- 
firm the vote just passed: his answer, 
of course affirmative, is read by his 
secretary. int perhaps it were aswell 
to be a little more particular. It should 
be observed, that not only the cardi- 
nals are present at these consistories ; 
it is necessary for all the bishops, 
patriarchs, and a few civil officers in 
Rome, to attend, and state individually 
their opinions on the proposed subject. 
Absent cardinals too, are allowed to 
vote by proxy. Each member writes 
his vote on a slip of paper, and de- 
livers it according to the seniority of 
his rank to the secretary of the holy 
rituals. As soon as these papers are 
collected, the pope is introduced ; and, 
at his instance, every member, in the 
rotation of his order, stands up, un- 
covers his head, bows first tothe pope, 
and then to the assembly; briefly de- 
clares the purport of his vote, bows 
again to the pope and assembly, and 
is followed by another. When the 
Jast speaker has concluded, all rise 
and stand uncovered in their places, 
while his holiness, as a member of the 
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consistory, votes. Then comes the 
formal petition and _ secretary’s an- 
swer, already spoken of. Of the many 
masses connected with every subject 
that are daily said about this time, the 
indulgences that are proposed to pe- 
nitent sinners, the fasts that are pro- 
claimed, and the confessions and com- 
munications that are made, it is here 
unnecessary to enlarge on, because 
they are unessential and merely con- 
ditional ceremonies. It is curious 
that years are generally consumed 
before the business is brought down 
to the stage we have now arrived at: 
in truth, a canonisation seems to be 
something as snakelike and dull in its 

process as a suit in our chancery. 
But, however the proccedings al- 
ready mentioned may have quickened 
attention and enlivened interest, they 
are, one and all, utterly incompamble 
for diffuse variety of pomp, and ex- 
treme formality of ceremony, with the 
occurrences on the day appointed by 
the pope for the first solemn invoca- 
tion of the new saint. All that Rome 
holds showy, or can boast respectable, 
is turned to its greatest account on 
that day. Every convent sends forth 
its train of vestal nnas, and each mo- 
nastery its file of monks, all in the 
most dressy habits of their respective 
orders ; the streets are lined by the 
police and soldiery of the different 
countries, which compose the garri- 
son. Priests, bishops, cardinals, no- 
bles, ambassadors, and the pope him- 
self, in his supreme estate, collect to- 
gether to crowd the triumph and 
heighten its parade. As there are 
few in Rome who do not assist in the 
long association, we shall not stop to 
particularize the succession in which 
they march from the vatican to the 
church. Each person carries a burn- 
ing taper; and among the first objects 
to attract attention, are the saint’s 
standard, some half-dozen large pic- 
tures, with poctical inscriptions, the 
subjects generally relative to some 
prominent scenes in high life ; and his 
statue,—one and all borne by six 
persons, supported by a train of ten, 
each person with large flambeaux, 
and of whatever order or degree the 
deceased belonged to. After the bi- 
shops and cardinals, walk the cardiual 
procurator of canonisation, and the 
ambassador from the country petiti- 
oning for the day’s honours; or, in his 
absence, the principal suitor for them. 
Bebind these, surrounded by numerous 
supporters, 
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stands during the latter verses of iq, 
Once more seated, the petition jg 
repeated as before, with still another 
word, instanter, instantius, instantis. 
sime; and, at last, the secretary dg. 
clares that his holiness thinks fit to 


supporters, and holding a taper In his 
hand, the pope is borne along in a 
superb chair, inclosed by his body- 
guards, whose commander protects 
the sceptre. The chamberlain, phy- 
sician in ordinary, and the popes pro- 
thonotary, come next; and the whole 
is carried up by the generals of the 
five orders of mendicant friars. 

The pope generally reaches St. 
Peter’s about ten, and immediately 
procceds to the vestry, where he robes 
and assumes the triple crown over a 
choir cap. Advancing to one of the 
altars, he intones the hymn, Ave Maris 
Stella; and at its com€lusion occupies 
the throne, and exchanges the crown 
for his mitre. He is then presented 
with a large wax-candle, some score 
pounds in weight, which he either 
holds himsclf or has held at his side 
by one of the nobles, as a mark of 
higf distinction, during the rest of tne 
service. Mass is next celebrated at 
the great altar, by his holiness: after 
some short devotion in private, he re- 
sumes his seat, and admits the cardi- 
nals to kiss his hands, the bishops his 
knecs, aid the abbots, and other 
clergy, his toc. 

These congratulations over, the, 
Master of the Ceremonies leads up to 
the throne the Cardinal Procurator, 
the principal suitor, and his lawyer. 
After a profound obeisance from the 
party, the cardinal explains the object 
of their appearance, and the lawyer 
formally demands, in the name of all 
the cardinals, that A. B. may be 
austanter introduced into the number of 
saints, to be invoked and reverenced 
throughoutChristendom. ‘lhe answer 
read by the private secretary, after a 
few compliments to the object gene- 
rally, and some praise of the saints, 
is an invitation to the people to join in 
prayer, that his holiness may be well 
directed in the decision of so weighty 
an affair. Immediately the pope, 
clergy, and congregation, fall on their 
knees, while the Litany of the Saints 
is chaunted from the choir. At its 
conclusion, his holiness resumes his 
seat, the petiticning party present 
themselves as before, and make the 
former request, with the additional 
word after instanter, of instantius. A 
similar reply from the secretary puts all 
ontheirknees. Amongstthem, the pope, 
uncovered, recites aloud some parti- 
cular prayers connected with the 
object of the day’s devotion: the hymn 
Vent Creator Spiritus is sung, and he 
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institute A. B. asaint. At these words 
the great missal is brought, the large 
candle advanced ; and, by its light, the 
pope announces the new saint, his 
style, and day for invocation : he thea 
erosses the book and candle with hig 
blessing, and at once all the lights that 
have hitherto burned are extin- 
guished. This is called canonization 
by book and candle. 

The lawyer now advances before 
the throne, makes his reverence, and 
declares his acceptation of the Act of 
Canonization: he enlarges on the ac- 
knowledgments of the cardinals, and 
gratitude of the Catholic world ; and, 
in conclusion, requests the issue of the 
Apostolical Bull for the occasion, 
The pope definitively assents with the 
word Decernimus. After the same 
manner is the Record of the Aet 
asked for, and the people called on by 
the pope to be the witnesses of his 
promise for its performance. 

The pope has next to descend te 
the altar uncovered, and begin the 
Te Deum Laudamus, which is continued 
by the choir, and accompanied by 
beating drums and sounding trumpets. 
At this moment the military along the 
portico discharge their arms, the 
canuen are fired from the castle of St. 
Angelo, and from every belfry merry 
charges begin to ring. The new saint 
is then specially invoked in the Hilary- 
chaunt ; the Confiteor is repeated, with 
the introduction of his name, and beis 
prayed to aloud. The ceremony of 
canonization here ends: an absolution 
is pronounced, and a sermon, usually 
delivered by the pope, follows. 

Another ceremony, however, one as 
curious as it is showy, remains,—the 
ceremony of the offerings in return, it 
is presumed, for the advantages just 
conferred. <A gilt basket with twe 
doves, two dishes, one silver and the 
other gilt, with a loaf on each, a silver 
small cage with pigeons, a couple of 
gilt caskets, and some finely-plumaged 
birds confined in silver, generally form 
these presents. They are formally 


carried by distinct parties of the high- 
est clergy and nobility, each with a lit 
waxen taper in his hand, and laid one 


after the other at the fvot of the 
throne, 
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their candles with each gift, and are 


admitted to kiss, according to their 
rank, a hand, or knee, or toe. Atlast 
the principal suitor approaches with a 
basin, in which the pope washes his 
fingers, tlien blesses the people, and 
retires. 

Three illuminations take place in 
Rome on the occurrence of a canoni- 
sation. 

—— 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

EFORE I saw the article signed 

S. R. at page 501, in the number 
of your Magazine for the present 
mouth, I had concluded on sending 
you a further illustration of the com- 
mercial system of Great Britain, in 
substantiation of the inferences de- 
duced from the Statement at page 316 
in your number for November last; 
but [I will now, in the first place, 
although exceedingly averse to con- 
troversy, offer a few observations in 
reply to the assuming tone of your 
correspondent S. R. who begins by 
expressing his surprise that I was not 
myself startled at what he is pleased 
tv call “ the glaring absurdity to which 
my conclusions had led me, and that I 
was not induced to suspect some fallacy 
in the documents from which those 
inferences were drawn.” 

If I were disposed or inclined to 
regard this very consequential, and not 
very courteous, expression of surprise, 
as having a personal application, I 
might answer it, by saying, that I fee! 
myself quite as competent as Mr. S. 
R., from practical circumstances, as 
well as from inquiry and investigation, 
correctly to weigh and to balance the 
probabilities of the documents in ques- 
tion, being or not being fallacious. 

I hope, however, that you know me 
well enough to believe, that 1 should 
‘meither have troubled myself, nor pre- 
sumed to have trespassed upon your 
attention, on personal considerations, 
however provoking; permif me, there- 
fore, tosay to Mr. S. R. as the subject 
of our commercial system stands, with 
his observations upon it, that the 
assumed notions in which he has 


' indulged are quite as likely to be fal- 


BS 
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* 


_ Which expression, Mr. S. R. seems 


Jacious, and to lead to erroneous con- 


clusions, as the inferences which I 
have deduced from what he rather 
_sneeringly terms, 


“these Custom- 
“House Statements,” in the use of 


- rather to have forgot himself, unaware 


of the dilemma in which he will proba- 


’ 
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bly find it involves him. Were I myself 
the compiler of those Statements, I 
might then, like Mr. Bellamy, in 
hypothecating a creed, and translating 
the Hebrew text of the Bible to support 
that creed, be charged likewise with 
hypothecating conclusions, and making 
up Statements to substantiate them. 
But the Statements, Iet it be borne in 
mind, whether true or false, are not of 
my fabricating; they are the State- 
ments of tie government of Great. 
Britain, the Statements laid annually 
before the British parliament, as re- 
presenting the state and condition of 
the commerce of the nation; the State- 
ments, also, be it remembered, refer- 
red to by his majesty’s ministers and 
their partisans, as evidencing the 
prosperity of our commerce and ma- 
nufactures. What then are the 
grounds, permit me to ask, on which 
surprise is so presumingly expressed, 
that I should not be startled at the 
glaring absurdity of the conclusions 
which the Statements led me to draw? 
I have stated my conclusions, drawn 
from the Statements in question, to be, 
‘that, since the termination of the 
war in 1815, more than 100,000,000/. 
value of property, composed of the 
production and labour of the British 
people, has been exported, beyond 
what equivalents, either directly or 
indirectly, in substance or in name, 
have been received for in return; and 
I challenge and defy refutation of this 
conclusion, as far as the official and 
authorised Statements and accounts 
of the government and parliament of 
the nation are concerned. How far 
the fact of the case may be otherwise 
is another question, which shall be 
considered by-and-bye ; but, sup- 
posing the fact should preve to be 
otherwise, to what inferences and con- 
clusions must we then be led? ‘The 
first inference is, that the Statements 
in question are really fallacious: but 
we cannot admit this inference without 
a character of knavery and deception 
being assigned to those who coun- 
tenance them; whilst, on the other 
hand, if they are not fallacious: the 
conclusions to which I have been led 
stand incontrovertible; and, it must 
then be admitted, that those whose 
duty it is to watch over, protect, and 
guide, the interests of the country in a 
right direction, who have suffered such 
an extensive waste of property to be 
made, merit, not merely reprehension, 
but the severest punishment which can 
be inflicted. The dilemnm, therefore, 
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But I will now procced to offer some. 
further evidence in justification and. 


in which Mr. S. R. is placed, and in 
which, perhaps, he wili wish he had 
not involved himself, is this, viz. If 
the Statements are fallacious, he ex- 
poses those who countenance them to 
the character of knavery and deceit ; 
and, if not fallacious, as my conclu- 
sions will then stand incontrovertible, 
he exposes himself to ridicule for the 
bold air of his assumptions, and places 
the guardians of the national interests 
as convicted culprits at the bar of 
judgment, guilty of either a wanton 
and shameful disregard of their duty, 
or of a total incapacity to its per- 
formance, 

I shall not take upon myscif, it 
remains for the British people to pro- 
nounce judgment, after they shall have 
duly weighed and digested the evi- 
dence which I have ofiered in my pre- 
vious communication in November, 
and that which I purpose further to 
offer on the present occasion. JF beg, 
however, in the first place, to remind 
Mr. S. R., and that I do it in the sin- 
cerity of good feeling, and not of 
malevolence ; that, by the tone and 
manner in which he has offered his 
observations, he has exposed himself 
to the suspicion of belonging to a party 
interested in maintaining a system of 
delusion. In the multiplied ramifica- 
tions into which the commerce of the 
nation diffuses, whatever may be the 
loss in the aggregate, there will be 
nnmerous gainers. There are other 
wreckers, and plunderers of wrecks, 
in commerce, besides those who live 
shameicss of the opprobrium of the 
name; besides plunderers, also, there 
are numbers who will fairly be gainers 
in proportion to the extent of the 
operations carricd on, be the result 
unprofitable or profitable ; and, if Mr. 
S. R. is at all conversant with the 
present practical nature of commerce, 
and, if he isnot, it ill became him to offer 
so bold an expression of opinion on the 
subject as he has done, but if he is, he 
will know that there is one class of 
commercial operators, the fewest in 
number, but the most powerful in 
means, whose narrow-minded, selfish, 
and avaricious, views, induces them to 
believe that their interests consist (ar 
rather their conduct resolves itself 
into such position) in maintainins 2 
system of delusion, whereby they may 
the more readily make victims, and 
derive advantage from the credulity 
and cupidity of sanguine and uusus- 
ptcting adventurers, 


proof of the inferences and conclusions 
drawn in my communication of Noy, 
last; and, in the first place, I will ask 
Mr. S. R., if he can name a town or 
market on the whole surface of the 
vlobe, where he can realize his cost of 
British production to the valuc of 5007, 
he may make his selection out of the 
whole range of British products, and 
the remuneration for the labour of 
their production shall not have ex- 
ceeded 2s. per day, and I defy him to 
name a market where he can realize 
the cost; and, on the other hand, I defy 
him to name a production of any other 
country in which he can vest a corres- 
ponding sum to realize the cost when 
it arrives in England. I say nothing 
about profit, but merely the cost; and 
l gravely put forth this challenge, not 
only to Mr. S. R., but to the whole 
commercial body ‘ in the metropolis of 
the greatest commercial empire that 
ever existed,” us Mr. S. R. has so 
pompously designated it; and to faci- 
litate his selection, as well as serving 
to shew how far the total amounts, 
from which the inferences and conclu- 
sions drawn in my November comma- 
nication, are fallacious or not, I here- 
with send you a series of Tables, for in- 
serlionin yourSupplementary Number, 
in which ail the leading articles of both 
import and export are enumerated, 
with the values assigned to each arti- 
cle in cach of the nine years 1814-22; 
and, as regards the imports, I shall send 
you, for insertion in a future Number, 2 
series of Tables, exhibiting the quantity, 
in ewts. or lbs. weight, of all the more 
important articles. Whereby, by re- 
ferring to the selling prices of the 
respective years, a reference easily 
made, the actual values may be pretty 
correctly ascertained, and compared 
with the values assigned in the Cus- 
tom-House returns: and the receipt of 
Cusioms duty for the last six years, 
Which was published with a minute- 


ness of detail, and an unrivalled pet- 


spicuity of arrangement, in the British 
Press newspaper, from the 12th to the 
20th of August last, will further serve 
to show the quantity and value of 
several other articles of import. ‘The 
Statements at pages 359 and 441 of 
the 55th volume of your Magazine, 
Wili also serve to throw much addi- 
tional light on the subject; and the fol- 
lowing is a specification of the several 
countries from whence the imports are 
derived, 
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derived, with the value imported from 
each in the three years 1818, 19, and 
20, and the exports to each country in 
the latter year as laid before the British 
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parliament in the session of 1822.— 
Vide Paper, No. 274, ordered to be 
printed May 1, 1822. 


















































Excess of 
IMPORTS. EXPORTS.} Exports. 
1818. 1819. 1820. 1820. -- 1820. 
Ireland scescceesceees| 4,990,612 | 5,944,101 | 4,999,345 | 5,387,784 ee 
West Indies +++++e+ee+| 8,347,236 | 7,887,669 | 8,011,335 | 4,347,043 - 
East Indies and China ++} 7,337,690 | 7,557,565 | 7,562,648 | 3,272,817 ee 
The Fishery «e+e -ecces 456,076 403,989 553,77 L 5,006 ° 
Totals --+++ +++ £116,141,002 [15,829,221 [16,127,754] 7,624,866 én 
Germany «++eseeeeess! 1,965,584 | 575,671] 641,085] 9,894,108 | 9,253,023 
Italy --e++seeeeeseoee} 1,974,941 | 939,458] 817,597] 3,767,622 | 2,950,025 
Russia+ +++ +sceceeesees| 2,851,550 | 2,483,961} 2,500,201 | 5,668,383 | 1,168,182 
Holland «+++.-.seeeeee] 1,133,773 | 584,314| 562,614] 2,017,612 ° 1,485,008 
Portugal-eceesseeeeees| 707,245] 456,044] 400,537] 1,824,905 ? 
Gibvaltar-++e sceerecees 61,203 11,607 15,509] 1,765,963 2,915,256 
Spain esseseseoeseees+| 1,915,990] 762:568| 926,698! 666,912 § 
Flanders e+esseeeeerses 571,903 203,586 99,196 ¢ 1,542,531 | 1,442,135 
Russia-eeeeseessee-ee+| 1,590,854 5875912 712,295 4 1,512,580 600,285 
France +-++-- evseeeee! 1,157,755 620,988 761,564] 1,162,756 401,192 
Turkey ...2++eeeeeeee 369,052 251,206 417,158 961,746 544,588 
Denmark «+eecesceeees 376,319 170,786 141,230 508,576 167,346 
Sweden and Norway .. 285,188 212,369 141,930 211,444 69,514 
Malta ceresececcessces 61,420 83,270 21,265 528,455 ? "428 379 
Tonian Isles «eeseesess 87,224 49,618 92,828 14,041 4 — 
United States of America| 3,426,832 | 2,688,077 | 5,651,342 | 3,920,220 | 268,888 
Brazilg ----+-- seeeeees! 1,080,543 952,202 | 1,294,025] 2,278,469 934,444 
Foreign West Indies++++| 850,042 774,117| 798,620] 1,257,050 458,430 
South America «+-++++-] 400,568 | 290,645] 233,711] 917,916] 684,205 
British North America--}| 690,452 751,004} 841,272] 1,676,516 835,044 
New Holland «eee---- 5,111 6,900 5,031 118,086 115,055 
Cape of Good Hope ----| 126,225 74,425 78,4941 256,465 177,971 
AtriCa «ees enerrerceces 158,685 179,548 95,920 509,586 215,666 
British Isles .-+.++eee. 146,440 141,871 137,541 306,558 168,817 
Totals «-.+++ £)19,704,339 [13,832,147 |15,390,187 [40,717,877 25,329,431 | 
Exports-+++ £/43,823,030 135,990,988 |40,717,877 71,604,640 | 











This Statement, it will be seen, and 
I hope that your readers will bear in 
mind that it is not my Statement, but 
the Account of the British government, 


“submitted to and laid before the par- 


‘fiament of the nation as an authentic 
/return and matter-of-fact document, 
exhibits an excess of export from Great 

Rritain in the year 1820, to all parts of 


the world except the East Indies and 


“China, the West Indies fishery, and 


-Issuc,) over and 
imported, 


Jreland, (and it will be seen, that none 
of those places affect the question at 
above the value 


of no less a sum than 


" / 25,329,4311.; and, that the excess of 
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the three years, by the like order of 

analysis and deduction, amounts to the 

cnormous sum of 71,604,640/.! Are 

then the accounts fallacious?) Or how 

has this enormous sum been equalized ? 

It merits, I think, a higher and more 
MONSULY Mac. No, 392. 


serious consideration than Mr. S. R. 
appears to have bestowed upon the 
subject. Ifthere are any such glaring 
absurdities about the matter, why not 
definitely point them out? The details 
are now ample cnough to rescue the 
question from the necessity of resting 
on the mere dictum of bare assertion. 
— A. Rf. 
To the Editor of the Month/y Magazine. 
SIR, 
S an account of the weather may 
in some respects prove service- 
able,—either for comparison with other 
parts, or as a record for reference,—I 
send you the following. 

The spring of 1822 sect in fine and 
temperate very early, and uncxpect- 
edly; and, as it were, broke in upon 
us abruptly,—in one little week enjoy- 
ing both the fire-side and the open air. 
April proved a warm month, as did the 

F first 
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first part of May; frequently very 
warm during the remainder part, with 
the addition of clear and beautilul 
weather. Grass astonishingly forward. 
Some days were cool, and then follow- 
ed very hot,—frequently thunder and 
lightning. A few refreshing showers 
to the middle of June, and from thence 
continued beautifully fine and dry till 
the beginning of August, which pro- 
duced some very heavy showers ; and 
a succession of clearness again follow- 
ed for the harvest, which had com- 
menced with the month, and full three 
weeks or more earlier than for years 
past. September, with the character 
of a dry and agrecable month through- 
out, closed this charming season ; 
and for gencral productiveness there 
is not remembered a greater; it Was 
the most abundant apple-season for 
years, also grapes were very plentiful— 
(1821 was the greatest general fruit 
year, though a dreary wetone). With 
the weather, as with all other things, 
one extreme produces another; so 
October commenced a scene the re- 
verse of the above, by an almost un- 
ceasing rain, though warm and highly 
beneficial after the drought; but 
which continued down to the first 
week in December, and then began a 
series of sharp frost; which broke for 
a week, but set-in again with renewed 
vigor. Thermometer fell to about 17° 
or 18° below freezing point (out of 
doors); and snow fell two separate 
times very deep. It continued thus 
to the 27th of January, 1823, when a 
rapid thaw began. Gangs of poor 
sent from the workhouses, and by the 
Houseless Poor Society, to clear away 
and pile the snow along the streets, to 
two and three feet deep,—a dreary 
spectacle indecd. Rain fell, accom- 
panied with bleak easterly winds. The 
first fortnight in February, there was 
one day a deep snow, the next a thaw, 
succceded by warm, rainy, miser- 
able, weather. Thermometer about 
50°. Rest of ebruary, and all March, 
variable and = winterly, sometimes 
stormy: wind still east. The consti- 
tution breaking, as it were, with the 
frost: mortality began,—both young 
and old were seized, and all more or 
less affected. So unhealthy a time is 
hardly known: continued through 
April and May,—weather ‘dryish, up 
to which time wind easterly. The 


spring was thus kept back full a 
month. A great and destructive blizht 
then followed, covering whole fruit- 
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trees with thick web, and On others ij 
hung in ropes: had it not been for 2 
cherishing rain in June, that made ql 
nature smile, fruit there would have 
been pone. The rain continued jjj 
about the last week in August, now 
and then very heavy, but generally 
gentle, warm, and refreshing ; at times 
cool, and some days dry.—Though jt 
may be called a wet summer, and for 
pleasure very bad, it was such a one 
as seemed ultimately to have suited 
almost every thing, although more as 
to quantity than quality. The harvest, 
for which there were great fears, turn- 
ed out abundant, and was enabled to 
be well got in, September proving so 
fine, so clear, and so temperate: the 
last day, with the first fortnight in 
October, was wet and winterly, with 
heavy dews, foggy nights and mom. 
ings, and cold,—then fine and dry, 
—finished wet. November began wet, 
with two stormy days, (great falls of 
snow in the north, with heavy floods); 
remainder of the month rather dry, 
but damp,—fogs night and morn,— 
day-time hazy: thermometer usually a 
little below temperate. The three 
first weeks in December continued the 
same haziness as in November, but 
more frosty, with a little rain; and 
finished wet and warm. N. 
Hoxton ; Jan. 1824. 
—cei . 

For the Monthly Magazine. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF CONTEM- 
PORARY CRITICISM, 
NO, XXXV. 
The Edinburgh Review, No. 72. 
October 1823. 

HE firstarticle inthe present Nun- 

ber is upon the Finance Accounts 
of the United Kingdom for the Year ended 
Sth January, 1823, printed by order of 
the House of Commons, Se. and contains 
that sort of ingenious admixture of 
popular truisms and disingenuous 80- 
phistry natural enough in those who 
write for the purposes of a party rather 
than the discovery of truth. ‘That the 
question of the comparative advan- 
tages or disadvantages of raising the 
funds for the prosecution of a war by 
immediate taxation, and of supplying 
the exigencies of the year by loans, 
for which the interest only is to be 
immediately provided, should at this 
time be particularly agitated by poll- 
tical economists, is to be expected. 
Having, by a line of conduct equally 
short-sighted and jesuitical, throw! 
ourselves open to attack upon - 
mos 
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most vulnerable side,—that of our 
commercial importance and prosperity ; 
and having, in the possession of Cadiz, 
tacitly surrendered to the most politic 
of all that continental confederacy so 
holily ailied against our naval power, 
and even our national independence, 
not indeed another Gibraltar, but the 
very best counterpoise against the 
advantages derived from that impreg- 
nable fortress; and which, at the 
breaking out of any new war, tt must 
be our first object, at an immense 
expenditure of blood and treasure, to 
wrest again from the hands of so formi- 
dable a rival ;—it beheves us, indeed, 
to consider deeply how we are to meet 
the exigencies which a little more cal- 


culation of consequences, and a little 


less of lurking anxiety for the ascen- 
dancy of monarchic despotism, might 
have enabled our cabinet to avert. 


'We have now, in fact, to consider 


whether the comparative bankruptcy 
into which we have so lavishly brought 
ourselves for the restoration of the 
Bourbons and other legitimates of the 
Continent, bath really left to us the 
means of defending our own commercial 
interests against the despotisms we 
have so restored ; and, if so, what are 
the safest and the wisest means by 
which our yet-remaining resources 
can be applied to so necessary a pur- 
pose. Upon the main subject of the 
article before us, we have no hesita- 
tion in declaring our full accordance 
with the reviewer, that the expendi- 
ture of the year should be raised within 
the year, and no further appeals be 
made to the funding system. We 
suspect, however, that a very different 
principle will be acted upon. That 


‘the borrowers will take upcn them- 


selves to reduce the interest they 


_ agreed to pay to the lenders, and trust 


to the gullibility of mankind for the 
facility of raising new loans. But, 


* though we agree to the full extent in 


the reprobation of the funding system, 
and the idea of new loans, yet in many 
of the collateral arguments and pro- 
positions, we discover the cloven foot 
of that worst of all factions, which con- 
fines its regard to what are ealled 
property and proprietors, (that is ta 
say, to the opulent and comparatively 
opulent classes,) and entirely over- 
looks the mass of the population, in 
whose labour, as Adam Smith das 
sufficiently shown, all actual property 
originates ; and upon whose shoulders, 
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as he might equally have shown, the 
burthen of taxation must eventually 
be thrown: while, at the same time, 
they have neither voice nor shadow 
of influence in the accumulation or 
disposal of that burthen. So far as 
proprietors and capitalists are alone 
concerned, the contreverted maxim of 
M. Pinto is correct—“ the interest of 
the public debt zs (in this point of view) 
a debt of the right hand to the left, or 
so much wealth transferred from one 
class of suciety to another;” and no- 
thing ean be more false than the 
reviewer's assertion, that ‘the capital 
lent by the stockholder to government 
has been annihilated ;” although at the 
same time it is true, that, “‘instcad of 
deriving a revenue from it, the revenue 
of the stockholders is exclusively de- 
rived from the capital and industry of 
others.” The capital borrowed by the 
government (that portion of it alone 
exeepted which has been squandered 
in foreign subsidics, or expendedupon 
a foreign soil,) is not, with respect te 
the country at large, annihilated. So 
far as it has been expended in the 
country, it has only changed hands; 
and the essential enquiry is, whether 
those who have been benefited by the 
transfer are the persons who eventu- 
ally pay the interest. Upon this 
enquiry, the reviewer, however, plays 
false, with all the untceling craftiness 
of a thorongh-paeced partisan. It is 
true, indeed, that “if we attend, net to 
the transitory only, but also to the 
lasting, effects ef the funding system, 
we shall find that the facility it gives 
of raising the supplies, so far from be- 
ing an advantage, is reatly one of its 
greatest defects ;” inasmuch as “ to 
eause industry aml econamy to be 
practised,” (and the evils of war to be 
duly estimated,) the people “ ought to 
be made fully sensible of the influence 
of war-cxpenditure on their own pri- 
vate fortunes.” But men “ invariably 
reckon a war burthensome only in 
proportion to what they are at the 
moment called upon to pay for it in 
taxes, without reflecting on their pro- 
bable duration.” This is geod logic 
for those who have no share in the 
official emolumenis, Xe. whieb war 
creates. But by whet party, if in 
power, does the reviewer expeet it 
would be adopted ?—Bnat, when he 
further preceed# te state, (however 
specious his first. premises,) that ‘it 
must be obyieusly a matter of perfect . 
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indifference to the heir of an indivi- 
dual, whose share of the expenses ofa 
war amounts to 1000/. whether he pays 
it at once, and leaves him 10004. less, 
or does not pay it, and leaves him 
1000/1. more, subject to a constant 
charge of 50/. a-year,’’—whcre, for 
veneral application, is the logic, then? 
he proprictor who bas an income of 
1000/. or 5001. a-year, may sell so much 
of his estate or stock as will enable 
him to pay a whole year’s income at 
once, and be in no worse condition 
than if he were permanently taxed to 
the amount of 100/. or 5U/. a-year. But, 
suppose a_ professional man, or any 
other description of person having no 
other property than the annual income 
of his talents and exertions, to be in 
the receipt of 1000/. or of 500/. a-year, 
can he take the tithe of his estate in 
brain to market, and raise his 10002. or 
500/, at once, instead of paying his 
100/. or his 50d, annually? The consi- 
deration of this will show at once the 
chormous iniquity of another part of 
the reviewer's proposition, viz. an 
equal tax upon permanent and upon 
precarious income. <A tax, of twenty 
per cent, for example, on the income 
of the permanent proprictor takes from 
him only the one hundredth part of his 
actual property; for it touches only 
the iferest upon his property: but a 
tax of twenty per cent. on the income 
of mere personal exertion, takes away 
an actual tenth; for the income, in such 
case, is at once both principal and 
interest. It tithes the very capital 
itself as fast as it is produced; and, in 
ninety-nine instances out of every hun- 
dred, must eflectually preclude all 
possibility of provision for a family 
from mere personal exertion. The 
curious attempt at illustration, from 
the exclusive profession of the law, 
scems to point out the profession of 
the writer; and may suggest the idea 
of his conviction that he would not be 
one of those whom such a tax would 
drive from the profession, and that, 
‘consequently, his fees might be in- 
creased in number and amount from 
the diminution of present and the ex- 
clusion of fresh competitors, so as to 
make him no loser by the burthen. 

jut he forgets that his proposed tax is 
to aflect all professions and callings; 
that those who are driven from one 
must seek refuge in another; and that, 
accordingly, in proportion as the re- 
manung practitioners of the law might 
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become indemnified from the burthen, 
it must fall with the more crushing 
weight upon every other description 
of the precarious annuitants of talent 
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and industry. Into the supposititious 
assertion, that the wages of labourers 
would bein this, and other cases of 
such taxation as he proposes, s0 
‘increased subsequently to the impo- 
sition of the tax, as to preserve them 
in their former relative position,” had 
we space to dilate, we could prove 
that our denial has rested upon facts 
and has-beens, not upon hypothetical 
would-bes,—like the affirmations of the 
reviewer. Let the reader, therefore, 
refer to Bishop Flcetwood’s * Chro- 
nicon Preciosum,” and other authentic 
documents of the comparative propor. 
lions between the prices of labour and 
of the necessaries of lite at different 
periods ; and not only will the hypo- 
thesis before us be blown into the air, 
but the conclusion would be irresisti- 
ble, that all inordinate taxation even- 
tually falls, has fallen, and ever must 
fall, almost exclusively on the produc- 
tive labourer; as surely as that out of 
the produce of his labour it must 
eventually be paid. But such appeals 
to the facts of past and present expe- 
rience as would demonstrate the 
distinction that ought ever to be 
regarded between a tax on permanent 
property and a tax upon precarious 
income, suit not the political philo- 
sophy of the criticism of the Edinburgh 
Review. 

The second article, A Letter to the 
Chairman of the Committee of the House 
of Commons, on the Game Laws, 1s 
treated much more fairly; and_ the 
public in general, we trust, will go at 
least the full length with the reviewer 
in the reprobation of a system of laws 
which, being in direct violation of all 
natural justice, and irreconcileable to 
all intelligible ideas of property, are 
demonstrably the nurse of every spe- 
cies of atrocious crime, as well as 
characterised by a vainly-oppressive 
tyranny. We are of opinion, however, 
as indeed the reviewer seems to be, 
that something more than the praposed 
measure of “licensing the sale of 
game,” viz. the complete abolition of 
the Game Laws, is necessary for the 
remedy of the evil. That the present 
laws are impotent to their end is on all 
hands admitted ; and in a country like 
this they ever must be so. For there 


is a law of moral right more cogent 
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than even that of Parliament ; and 
enlightened people will rather connive 
at crime against the statute than be 
instrumental in enforcing the statute, 
which they regard itself as criminal. 

The third article, on Dr. Bradley’s 
Authentic Narrative of Prince Hohen- 
lohe's extraordinary Cure of Miss Bar- 
bara O'Connor, is « temperate exposure 
of the newly-revived pretensions to 
Catholic miracles; which we particu- 
larly lament, as having a tendency to 
revive those prejudices which were so 
happily dying away; and to encourage 
a suspicion that Catholicism has not 
become so comparatively a rational 
and harmless superstition as candour 
was beginning to believe. ° 

In the review of the prosing dulness 
and ** silly or vulgar peculiarities,” or, 
us the “ French critics” have charac- 
terised them, “the valgarly-ungram- 
matical” details of the Bourbon Narra- 
dives, which are the subject of the fifth 
article, the reviewer has not only 
spoken with critical freedom of those 
maudling effusions of royal imbecility, 
and of the “tone of selfishness and 
cold disregard of other men’s safety, as 
well as services, Which runs through 
these tracts ;’? but has taken the 
opportunity of reducing to their proper 
level the herces of Horace Walpole’s 
“Catalogue of ten Royal and fourscore 
Noble Authors ;” of whom the only 
excmptions admitted from this cen- 
sure of worse than mediocrity are one 
king (James I. of Scotland,) and *‘ two 
or three noblemen” (Bacon, Boling- 
broke, and Shaftesbury, we suppose). 
With-a true anti-Bourbon spirit, this 
well-written article does severe justice 
on a once pitied and infatuatedly- 
cherished race, ‘now only remarkable 
for feebleness and bigotry, hatred to 
freedom, and ingratitude to their best 
bencfactors.” Nothing of importance 
to the instructive records of history is 
added by the feeble and prosing pens 


of Louis X VIEL. and the Duchess of 


Angouleme, unless it be the impor- 
fance of “a fricassee, or 
burgundy,” to the consolation of fugi- 
tive royalty. 

Upon the subject of Mr. Bischoff’s 
Reasons for the immediate Repeal of the 
Lax on Foreign Wool, the reviewer, in 
a strain of correct argument, supported 
by facts and documents, sustains the 
rights of the commercial and manu- 
facturing interests against the mono- 
polising and high-price spirit of the 
eericultural proprictors,. 


a bottle of 
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We are happy to find him cqually 
consistent with the principles of rea- 
son and justice on the still more impor- 
tant subject of the seventh article,—~ 
Thoughts on the Necessity of improving 
the Condition of the Slaves inthe British 
Colonies, with a view to their ultimaie 
Emancipation, and on the Practicability, 
the Safety, and the Advantages, of the 
latter Measure; by ‘J. Clarkson, e esq. 
This is a subject upon which we can- 
not here do justice, cither to the 
venerated author of the pamphlet, the 
reviewer, or our oWn fecclings. We 
rejoicc, however, on the increase and 
activity of the societies originating 
from * the parent stocks at Liverpool 
and London,” for the promotion of the 
objects for which Mr. Clarkson has so 
long and zealously laboured; we shall 
rejeice in every demonstration, “ that 
a fuller knowledge of the subject is 
alone wanting to their complete prac- 
tical success ; and while we cannot 
suppress our apprehensions of the 
obstinate resistance which the claims 
of justice and humanity have yet to 
encounter from foreign hostility, and 
the selfish prejudices and narrow 
interests of a few among ourselves, 
ncither can we suppress our anxious 
conviction, that nothing short of the 
complete abolition of slavery can ever 
abolish the slave-trade. 

In the cleventh article, on the J/e- 
motrs of the Baron de Kolli, relative to 
his secret Mission in 1810, for liberating 
Ferdinand Vil. from Captivity at Va- 
lencey, written by himse!f; to which are 
added, Memoirs o of the Queen of Etruria. 
writen by herself,—we have asatisfy- 
ing abridgment of the awkward ma- 
nagement of that bungling intrigue of 
the British cabinet to which the for- 
mer of these items refers; and of the 
spiritin which the review is written 
we have a specimen in the well- 
founded remark on “ the surprise of all 
the world, and the mortification of 
legitimacy,” that the fall of Napoleon 

wis followed by no “* bringing tu light 
of crimes of the departed tyranny,” no 
overllowing of the press ‘** with me- 
moirs and testimonies of those who 
had been its victims.” On the con- 
trary, it is well observed—* The abuse 
of the Emperor was far less after his 
abdication than it had ever been 
during his reign; and we believe we 
state the truth but feebly and inade- 
quately when we say, that all that has 
since been disclosed of his conduct 
and character, has tended not only to 
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indifference to the heir of an indivi- 
dual, whose share of the expenses ofa 
war amounts to 1000/. whether he pays 
it at once, and leaves him 10002. less, 
or does’ not pay it, and leaves him 
1000/. more, subject to a constant 
charge of 50/. a-year,”—where, for 
general application, is the logic, then ? 
The proprietor who has an income of 
1000. or 500/. a-year, may sell so much 
of his estate or stock as will enable 
him to pay a whole year’s income at 
once, and be in no worse condition 
than if he were permanently taxed to 
the amount of 1002. or 5U/. a-year. But, 
suppose a_ professional man, or any 
other description of person having no 
other property than the annual income 
of his talents and exertions, to be in 
the receipt of 1000/. or of 5002. a-year, 
“an he take the tithe of his estate an 
brain to market, and raise his 10002, or 
500/, at onee, instead of paying his 
100/. or his 50d, annually? The consi- 
deration of this will show at once the 
chormous iniquity of another part of 
the reviewer's proposition, viz. an 
equal tax upon permanent and upon 
precarious income. A tax, of twenty 
per cent, for example, on the income 
of the permanent proprictor takes from 
him only the one hundredth part of his 
actual property; for it touches only 
the inferest upon his property: but a 
tax of twenty per cent. on the income 
of mere personal exertion, takes away 
an actual tenth; for the income, in such 
case, is at once both principal and 
interest. It tithes the very capital 
itself as fast as it is produced; and, in 
ninety-nine instances out of every hun- 
dred, must effectually preclude all 
possibility of provision for a family 
from mere personal exertion. The 
curious attempt at illustration, from 
the exclusive profession of the law, 
seems to point out the profession of 
the writer; and may suggest the idea 
of his conviction that he would not be 
one of those whom sucha tax would 
drive from the profession, and that, 
‘consequently, his fees might be in- 
creased in number and amount from 
the diminution of present and the ex- 
clusion of fresh competitors, so as to 
make him no loser by the burthen. 
But he forgets that his proposed tax is 
to affect all professions and callings ; 
that those who are driven from one 
a in another ; and that, 
decoralnsty, tn proportion as the ve- 
maauuing practiuoners of the law might 
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become indemnified from the burthen, 
it must fall with the more crushing 
weight upon every other description 
of the precarious annuitants of talent 
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and industry. Into the supposititious 
assertion, that the wages of /abourers 
would bein this, and other cases of 
such taxation as he proposes, so 
‘increased subsequently to the impo- 
sition of the tax, as to preserve them 
in their former relative position,” had 
we space to dilate, we could prove 
that our denial has rested upon facts 
and has-beens, not upon hypothetical 
would-bes,—like the affirmations of the 
reviewer. Let the reader, therefore, 
refer to Bishop Fleetwood’s * Chro- 
nicon Preciosum,” and other authentic 
documents of the comparative propor- 
lions between the prices of labour and 
of the necessaries of lite at different 
periods ; and not only will the hypo- 
thesis before us be blown into the air, 
but the conclusion would be irresisti- 
ble, that all inordinate taxation even- 
tually falls, has fallen, and ever must 
fall, almost exclusively on the produc- 
tive labourer; as surely as that out of 
the produce of his labour it must 
eventually be paid. But such appeals 
to the facts of past and present expe- 
rience as would demonstrate — the 
distinction that ought ever to be 
regarded between a tax on permanent 
property and a tax upon precarious 
income, suit not the political philo- 
sophy of the criticism of the Edinburgh 
Review. 

The second article, A Letter to the 
Chairman of the Committee of the House 
of Commons, on the Game Laws, 1s 
treated much more fairly; and_ the 
public in general, we trust, will go at 
least the full length with the reviewer 
in the reprobation of a system of laws 
which, being in direct violation of all 
natural justice, and irreconcileable to 
all intelligible ideas of property, are 
demonstrably the nurse of every spe- 
cies of atrocious crime, as well as 
characterised by a vainly-oppressive 
tyrauny. We are of opinion, however, 
as indeed the reviewer seems to be, 
that something more than the praposed 
measure of “licensing the sale of 
game,” viz. the complete abolition of 
the Game Laws, is necessary for the 
remedy of the evil. That the present 
laws are impotent to their end is on wil 
hands admitted ; and in a country like 
this they ever must be so. For there 
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than cven that of Parliament ; and 
enlightened people will rather connive 
at crime against the statute than be 
instrumental in enforcing the statute, 
which they regard itself as criminal. 

The third article, on Dr. Bradley’s 
Authentic Narrative of Prince Hohen- 
lohe's extraordinary Cure of Miss Bar- 
bara O'Connor, is « temperate exposure 
of the newly revived pretensions to 
Catholic miracles; which we particu- 
larly lament, as having a tendency to 
revive those prejudices which were so 
happily dying away; and to encourage 
a suspicion that Catholicism has not 
become so comparatively a rational 
and harmless superstition as candour 
was beginning to believe. 

In the review of the prosing dulness 
and ** silly or vulgar peculiarities,” or, 
as the “* French critics” have charac- 
terised them, “the vulgarly-ungram- 
matical” details of the Bourbon Narra- 
dives, which are the subject of the fifth 
article, the reviewer has not only 
spoken with critical freedom of those 
maudling effusions of royal imbecility, 
and of the “tone of selfishness and 
cold disregard of other men’s safety, as 
well as services, Which runs through 
these tracts ;’? but has taken the 
opportunity of reducing to their proper 
level the herces of Horace Walpole’s 
“Catalogue of ten Royal and fourscore 
Noble Authors ;” of whom the only 
excmptions admitted from this cen- 
sure of worse than mediocrity are one 
king (James I. of Scotland,) and ** two 
or three noblemen” (Bacon, Boling- 
broke, and Shaftesbury, we suppose). 
With-a true anti-Bourbon spirit, this 
well-written article does severe justice 
on a once pitied and infatuatedly- 
cherished race, ** now only remarkable 
for feebleness and bigotry, hatred to 
freedom, and ingratitude to their best 
bencfactors.” Nothing of importance 
to the instructive records of history is 
added by the feeble and prosing pens 


of Louis X VIEL. and the Duchess of 


Angouleme, unless it be the impor- 


tance of *‘a fricassee, or a bottle of 


burgundy,” to the consolation of fugi- 
tive royalty. 

Upon the subject of Mr. Bischoff’s 
Reasons for the immediate Repeal of the 
Lax on Foreign Wool, the reviewer, in 
a strain of correct argument, supported 
by facts and documents, sustains the 
rights of the commercial and manu- 
facturing interests against the mono- 
polising and high-price spirit of the 
esricultural proprictors. 
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We are happy to find him equally 
consistent with the principles of rea- 
son and justice on the still more impor- 
tant subject of the seventh article, — 
Thoughts on the Necessity of improving 
the Condition of the Slaves inthe British 
Colonies, with a view to their ultimaie 
Emancipation, and on the Practicability, 
the Safety, and the Advantages, of the 
latter Measure; by ‘J. Clarkson, esq. 
This is a subject upon which we can- 
not here do justice, cither to the 
venerated author of the pamphlet, the 
reviewer, or our own feelings. We 
rejoice, however, on the increase and 
activity of the societies originating 
from * the parent stocks at Liverpool 
and London,” for the promotion of the 
objects for which Mr. Clarkson has so 
long and zealously laboured; we shall 
rejeice in every demonstration, * that 
a fuller knowledge of the subject is 
alone wanting to their complete prac- 
tical success ; and while we cannot 
suppress our apprehensions of the 
obstinate resistance which the claims 
of justice and humanity have yet to 
encounter from foreign hostility, and 
the selfish prejudices and narrow 
interests of a few among ourselves, 
neither can we suppress our anxious 
conviction, that nothing short of the 
complete abolition of slavery can ever 
abolish the slave-trade. 

In the eleventh article, on the J7e- 
moirs of the Baron de Kolli, relative to 
his secret Mission in 1810, for liberating 
Ferdinand VII. from Captivity at Va- 
lencey, written by himse/f; to which are 
added, Memoirs of the Queen of Etruria. 
writien by herself,—we have a satisfy- 
ing abridgment of the awkward ma- 
nagement of that bungling intrigue of 
the British cabinet to which the for- 
mer of these items refers; and of the 
spiritin which the review is written 
we have a specimen in the well- 
founded remark on“ the surprise of all 
the world, and the mortification of 
legitimacy,” that tke fall of Napoleon 
was followed by no “ bringing to light 
of crimes of the departed tyranny,” no 
overllowing of the press *“* with me- 
moirs and testimonies of those who 
had been its victims.” On the con- 
trary, it is well observed—* The abuse 
of the Emperor was far less after his 
abdication than it had ever been 
during his reign; and we believe we 
state the truth but feebly and inade- 
quately when we say, that all that has 
since been disclosed of his conduct 
and character, has tended not only to 
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rouse the general opinion of his cxtra- 
ordinary talents, but to mitigate the 
severity of the judgments which had 
sometimes been passed on his moral 
defects.” In the second item we have 
another testimony to the auto-biogra- 
phic talents of the race of the Bour- 
bons ; and of the royal good taste and 
skill with which they can appeal to the 
sympathies of the world on such dire- 
ful calamities as being “actually 
reduced to the necessity of occasion- 
ally cating off China,—an extremity 
which is thus touchingly recorded : 
‘This was the first time that a daugh- 
ter of the King of Spain, accustomed 
to be served in goki and silver, saw 
herself obliged to cat off porcelain! ” 

The rear of the political articles, 
and of the present Number of this 
Review, is brought up by acandid and 
judicious discuisition (spiced a little, 
it is true, with Whig panegyric,) on 
Observations on the Judges of the Court 
ef Chancery, and the Practices and 
Delays complained of in that Court ; 
a grievance which has been of tate so 
much discussed, that it Is not neecs- 
sary for usto descant. Our ears, it is 
true, in theatres and other places of 
pubiic resort, have long been babt- 
tuated to panegyrics on the laws, 
qaalified however with pointed sar- 
easms on the perverting knavery of 
the practitioners of the law. But it is 
tine we should epen our eyes to the 
unprejudiced conviction, that the root 
of the evil is in the entanglement and 
perplexity of the laws theimsclves ; 
which in many respects are such, that 
the only wonder is that the lawyers 
are so honest as they are. 

The articles on subjects of polite 
fiterature in this Number are only 
three. Art. 4, the Select Melodies of 
Neotland, interspersed with those of’ Ire- 
land and Wales, by George Thomson, 
F.A.S. Edin. in which, together with 
some judicious observations on the 
consonant principles of melody and 
harmony, we have some equally just 
remarks on the influence of national 
songs on national character, and soine 
merited paucgyric on the lyrical poesy 
of Scotland, &c.— Art. 8, Travels 
through Denmark, Sweden, Lapland, 
Finland, Norway, and Russia, by the 
late Dr. Clarke; an article which we 
wish we had space to pursue through 
the eightecn pages that are not unwor- 
thily devoted to it; and Art. 9, on the 
pSccoudery Svottish Novels,— Annals of 
e Parsi, und cleven others, the 
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majority of which are by the same 
author; upon which we are not dis. 
posed to be loquacious, being of 
opinion that the public are begiuning 
to fecl that they have had so nearly 
enough of the first-rate productions of 
this school, as not to be very desirous 
of reiterated criticism en these of 
secondary merit. 

The only remaying article, the 
tenth, is upen a subject more profound 
and philosophical,—Buckland’s Reli- 
quie Diluviane, or Observations on the 
Organic’ Remains, Se. and on other 
Geological Phenomena, attesting the 
Action of an universal Deluge ; an 
article upon which, if we entered at 
all in any shape of controversy, we 
must extend our observations to a 
length from which we are precluded 
by the space we have alloited to a 
subject upon which the gencrality of 
our readers, perhaps, will feel a more 
present interest than in the enquiry, 
whether the universal deluge was 
si nultaneous or successive, whether it 
began in Europe or in Asia, or whether 
Cuvier, Deluc, or Buckland, have 
been most successful in supporting 
‘the cause of Revelation,” by a sys- 
tematic arrangement of the fossil bones 
“found in eaves and fissures, and 
diluvial gravel.” The article is writ- 
ten in the temperate and tolerant spirit 
of genuine philosophical enquiry; 
and, as such, at least is entitled to 
commendation. And the whole of the 
present Number, though evincing lit- 
tle either of the profundity to which 
the Edinburgh Review once pretend- 
ed, or of the flashy versatility and 
surcastic pungeney it once displayed, 
will be read with pleasure by those 
who, in publications of this deserip- 
ton, look more for political disquisi- 
tions than for a review of the state 
and progress of general literature. 

v . — . 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazime. 

SIR, 
OTWITHSTANDING the nu 
merous illustrations of the popt- 
lation of Great Britain, whieh have 
appearee in your Magazine since the 
last return to Parliament in the session 
of 1822; the eternal interest of the 
subject will doubtless justify a reeur- 
rence to it, as long as an additional 
Spark of light can be elicited: a cor 
rect enumeration of the pcople 1 
unquestionably the first step to a just 
adnuuistration of their interests. [tis 
tccorded by Sir Jolin Malcolm, in his 
* Memoir 
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“Memoir of Central India,” recently 
published, that, on his being appointed 
to the command of that district in 
1815, he caused a census to be taken 
of the dominions of Holkar, Scindia, 
and the Puars; and that the utility of 
the information was so obvious to 


‘Tantea Jogh, the prime minister of 


Tlolkar, as to induce him to declare, 
that it had imparted to him a kuow- 
Jedge which he could enly describe by 
saying, that he felt like a man who 
had been couched fora cataract in his 
eye, “it was light after darkness.” 
The additional illustretion, however, 
which I send you on the present occa- 
sion, requires no far-fetched apology 
to give ita claim to the attention of 
your intelligent and numerous readers. 


At will prove its own best recommen- 


dation, and as interesting for the 
numerical resalts which it exhibits, 


-as for the more perfecting of future 


censuses, which it is calculated to 
Occasion. For the idea, or, at all 
events, for the first promulgation of the 
illustration, the public are indebted to 
George Harvey, esq. M.G.Ss. M.A.Ss. Ke. 
inserted in the last Number (xxxii.) 
of the ** Quarterly Journal of Science, 
&e.” and I should have contented 
mysclf by expressing the pleasure and 
gratification I had derived from it, and 
by simply referring your readers to 
that work for an examination of the de- 
tails, had not the learned and ingenious 


' gentleman’s remarks upon it induced 
me to conclude, that his own calcula- 


tions had led him to draw somewhat 


erroneous inferences from them. 


Mr. Harvey appears to consider 
that his numerical results demonstrate 
the change that has taken place in the 
occupation of the people in the difle- 
rent counties, whilst the inference 
whieh I have been led to draw, after a 


very minute attention to the details in 


all their bearings, is, that they demon- 
strate (if I may use the term, for it is 
something like proving a_negative,) 
great imperfection in the returns. I 
have transpesed Mr. Harvey’s illus- 
tration from the order of increment 
and decrement of the several counties, 
in which he has arranged them, for the 
order of alphabetical arrangement of 
the counties; and I trust that the 
learned gentleman will see that it is 
the simplest, and consequently the 
most intelligible, form; and, by the 
explanations which I deem it neces- 
sary to offer, to render the subject 
intelligible to the general reader, I 
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think it will be seen that the fairer 
inference is, that the results bespeak 
an imperfection in the returns, rather 
than the change which has actually 
taken place in the occupations of the 
people. I concur entirely with the 
learned gentleman in his expression, 
that ‘‘the numerical changes, which 
particular brauches of the community 
undergo in the progress of tine, are to 
be classed among the most remarkable 
phenomena with which we are sur- 
rounded ;” and, as such, 1 deem it the 
more important and desirable, that the 
returns should be obtained ina manner 
and degree the most unequivocally 
correct and perfect. 

In the Tables C, D, E, which I send 
you for insertion in your half-ycarly 
Supplement, the total number of fami- 
lies in each county of England, and 
their occupations, in 1821, will be 
found; and the second column of the 
following Statement exhibits the in- 
crease in cach county on the number 
of families, as returned in 1811: and 
now, taking the county of Bedford as 
an example whereby to explain the 
nature of ihe calculations, which are 
founded not on the actual number of 
families in each county, buton a com- 
mon radix of 10,000; and, instead of 
the characters + —, for plus and 
minus, apprehensive that the width of 
your pages might not admit type of that 
description, 1 have used the initials p 
and m; thus Bedford has 123 fainilies 
m, minus or less, employed in agricul- 
ture; 5 familics m, minus, employed 
in trade, &c. ; and 135 families p, plus 
or more, unproductive, not included in 
either of the other two classes, that is, 
in the proportion of 10,000 families, 
as returned in 1811; but, admitting 
the returns at both perieds and the 
calculation founded upon them to be 
correct, it does not follow that the 
agricultural population in 1821 is minus 
or less in the aggregate than it was in 
1811; as will be manifest on arefercnce 
to the general results of England and 
Wales ; England, it will be seen, repre- 
sents 168, and Wales 555, families 
minus in agriculture, that is in propor- 
tion to 10,000 families, whilst there is 
an increase since 1811 of 77,758 fami- 
lies in the aggregate employed in 
agriculture ; which circumstance leads 
me to suggest what IL think will prove 
a still more interesting order of illus 
tration, viz. to show the increase in 
each class of occupation, or of the three 
divisions in which the population is 

exhibited 
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exhibited in the returns made to Par- 
liament: for instance, the aggregate 
increase of England and Wales is 
16 per cent. whilst, on an analysis of 
the subject into the three classes into 
which it is divided, the increase of the 
agricultural population is 10 per cent. 


Population of Great Britain. 


increase of trade and manufactures 


Statement showing the Proportimal Chunge in 1821, since 1811, in the Occupation of the 
Population in each of the Eighty-seven Counties into which Great Britain is divided ; the 
Calculations being founded on a common Radix of 10,000 Families. 
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ditto 21 per cent. and of unproductive 
ditto 15 percent.; and this order of 
analysis and deduction, applied to each 
separate county, would, [ think, lead 
to much more satisfactory results thay 
those exhibited by the order of illustra. 
tion adopted by Mr. Harvey, 


A. 


L. L, 
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BIOGRAPHY OF EMINENT PERSONS. 


. ——_— 
SKETCH of the LIFE of GENERAL RIEGO. 


HATEVER truth was iv the 

wily answer of that soothsayer 

who counselled the death of Philip, in 
the promise that, with the name of 
this conquerer, should descend to the 
atest posterity the name of his slaugh- 
tcrer also, on the tongue of imperisha- 
bic fame; it has received a considera. 
ble enlargement of application during 
‘the age we live in. To have straggicd 
m any exertion, however brief, gentle, 
er unavailing, for any change for the 


good of his country, and the happiness 


of its people, is to many a subject in 
these days amply sufticient toinsure the 
wengeance of kings; and, by the 
eruelties of their displeasure, com- 
mand the sympathy of his compecrs 
a@nd the pity of their children. 


- Amongst the many men of worthy 


Spirit who have faden within our own 
Memory under such respect, no onc, 
on « deserves more generous men- 
n than the Spaniard whose name 
entitles this page. 
+ General Ricgo was a man of great 
talents and high energy: the géod of 
his country was sincerely it his heart; 
‘and he laboured for its attainment, 
and the real service of his king, most 
@spiringly. In this arduous task, far 
from personal insult or wrong, he had 
grace to Jay the monarch, who 
twithstanding willed his death, un- 
r particular obligation. He pro- 
cted in danger, and spared in mis- 
fortune; he was brave, honest, inge- 
uous ; and yet hung from a gibbet! 
But the infamy of that fate presses 
Hot on his mouldcring bones, but lies, 
Bike a stain, on the honours of three 
Bations ;* and the cry of his blood to 
heaven for retribution, may fall with 


os justice in its return upon the 


“was Director General of Posts. 


eads of three men. 

’ Rafael Riego was nobly descended, 
and born at Tuna in Asturias in the 
year 1765. His education, which in- 
cluded a knowledge of Latin, and 
ome imperfect sciences, was superin- 
tended at Oviedo, where his father 
At 


“the period of the French invasion, dur- 
“4ng the administration of Godoy, the 





 * Itis not to be supposed that the King 


‘of France, or his nephew, wanted any 


thing but the will to save Riego’s life. 
~ Monturiy Mac. No. 302; 


A> - 


* 


Prince of Peace, he was remarked in 
the uniform of the Body Guards. ft 
is well known that the unprovoked 
nature of that war, amongst other 
consequences of popular indignation, 
excited a tumult at Aranjuez, which, 
in one night, put an end to the rule of 
the guilty minister. On that night, 
Riego happened to be on guard; and, 
although he took a share in the object 
of the insurrection, yet made himself 
conspicuous by his exertions to save 
the life of the prostrate favourite. For 
this part he was consigned, with many 
of his comrades, to the Escurial by 
Murat. He soon, however, effected 
an escape; and clad in skins, which 
make the common covering of the 
Spanish peasantry, traversed, with 
much hardship, towards his native 
province; there, in spirited resistance 
to the invading troops, was forced by 
superior numbers to retreat, again 
arrested, and at length rewarded by a 
captaincy in one of the many patriotic 
bands the Asturias armed for that 
memorable occasion. The commandcr 
happened to be a particular fricnd to 
his brother Miguel, canonin the cathe- 
dral of Oviedo, and made the new 
captain his aid-de-camp. Overcome 
by years, that soldier was obliged to’ 
travel slowly in his carriage, escorted 
by a small troop, which was suddenly 
attacked and routed by a superior 
force. ‘Toa man, the old general was 
deserted by his recruits, except Riego, 
who placed his patron on his own 
horse, was made prisoner himself in 
consequence; and detained captive in 
France until peace ensued. 

How, after that occurrence, the Con- 
stitution given on the spur of danger 
was broken in the first moments of 
security; and the men who cnacted 
the most generous deeds for the 
safety of their country, were meanly 
crowded together in the expedition 
collected at Cadiz for the subjugation 
of the liberative colonics, that they 
might undo, in one clime, the welfare 
they had done in another, and so pass 
unrespected and forgotten in the dis- 
tance; how disease thinned the num- 
bers, and discontent marred the des- 
tiny, of that army; and after a pause, 
though brief, yet awful, from the sup- 
posed means of slavery, sprung up the 
seeds of regenerated freedom ; are alt 
G facts 
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But, in this instance, the measure 
which, by the humiliation of Riego, 
was meant to decide the overthrow of 
the cause he served, signally yecoiled 


facts too recent and notorious to need 
recapitulation here, On the Ist of Jan- 
uary, 1820, supported by the battalion 
under bis command, Riego proclaimed 
the Constitution of-1812, in the village 
of Las Cabezas de San Juan ; mme- 
diately advanced, amidst the acclama- 
tions of the inhabitants, upon Arcos, 
and decisively secured the town and 
carrison. A chequered march under 
progressive circumstances of great in- 
trepidity conducted the young conque- 
ror to Cadiz, already in the possession 
of Quiroga, who, in the attainment of 
that important fortress, Overcamc a 
succession of critical events in_ the 
highest spirit of bravery and skill. 
Many were the daring skirmishes and 
sallices which thence followed on In 
prosperity ; and many acquisitions 
strengthened the liberating cause, 
which, though trivial for detail, were 
then almost essential to its healthy 
existence. The year hastened ac- 
lively to its close; and the Constitu- 
tion was gradually carried in triumph 
throughout the kingdom, with a deci- 
sion that proved its superiority, and a 
moderation that developed its virtue. 
Ferdinand again swore to the code of 
1812, and convoked the Cortes; while 
a suppression of arbitrary power, at 
once so perfect and bloodless, impres- 
sed a pote of admiration in the history 
of Europe. 

Meanwhile Quiroga, the chosen 
leader of the army from the isle of 
Leon, was selected amongst the first 
deputies to the new Cortes, and re- 
signed his command to Riego, who 
soon after repaired to Madrid, and 
was there hailed with the continued 
shouts of a rejoicing multitude, distin- 
guished by the friendly attentions of 
the highest ranks, and even graced by 
the specious notice of a false sove- 
reign. Little could exceed the popu- 
larity of those days: songs were every 
where sung in lis praise, and festivities 
celebrated to commemorate his ho- 
nours. Satisfaction appeared univer- 
sal, but the professions of no inconsi- 
derable a party were simulative; the 
clergy were its main strength, and, 
above all, the ministry were insin- 
cere. Calumny began to whisper 


with the name of Riego ; republicanism 
was falsely insinuated against him in 
the hall of the Cortes ; and, at length, 
openly laid to his charge in the minis- 
terial prints. The intrigue succeeded, 
and Riego was banished to his native 
province. 
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upon the enemies of freedom. The 
manifest discontent which followed 
his departure from Madrid, drove the 
ministry to another act of duplicity ; 
to preserve appearances, Riego was 
appointed Captain-General of Arra- 
gon. In that capacity, open to the 
unbiassed judgment of every country- 
man, the frankness of his behaviour 
soon convinced every heart of the in- 
tegrity of his devotions; and, in the 
very next choice of deputies, the gene- 
ral was returned for the province. On 
this new elevation he conducted bim- 
self with his fermer modesty im pri- 
vate, and equal energy. in public, 
affairs. He was no speaker, and sel- 
dom engaged the ears of the assem- 
bly but on urgent occasions ; and then 
his voice was simple, butstrong. Yet 
even in the hall of the Cortes he con- 
ciliated contidence, and acquired the 
proof of unqualified appreciation : for 
one of the most critical. years the 
Spanish representatives sat together, 
he was appointed their president. 
When the revolt of the Royal Guards 
threw Madrid into consternation, and, 
for a day, the Constitution into dan- 
ger, Riego was carnestly solicited to 
assume dictatorial command, and at 
once confirm the destitution of abse- 
lute pretensions; but his prudence 
declined the pést, as unnecessary and 
invidious. He discharged the earnest 
duty of a private cilizen with signal 
prosperity; and most particular are 
the testimonies of his happy exertions, 
towards the moderation of that popu- 
lar triumph, and the protection of the 
beaten guards from furious punish- 
nent, which remained to polish the 
record of his patriotic deserts. 

The second, and more wanton, inva- 
sion of Spain, by the Cordon Sanitaire, 
followed in 1823, .The king and 
Cortes retired from Madrid to Seville, 
and from Seville to Cadiz, where the 
cowardly defection of several Consti- 
tutional chiefs soon left a small but 
faithful party in close blockade. 
Under these circumstances, Riego 
determined upon a diversion in fa- 
your of a fast-failing cause, and 
sallied from Cadiz with a few follow- 
ers. His first destination was to take 
the command of the garrison at Ma- 
laga. That object attained, he sum- 
moned the municipal council, ¢x- 
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lained his powers and views, and the 
wants which impeded their execution ; 
and then left it to them to fix the 
amount of a forced loan, and the pro- 
rtious in which the different cJasses 


of inbabitants could best raise its as 


ment. The money was collected wi 
as ready a complacency as such ungra- 
cious demands are usually fulfilled. 
Menaced, however, on every side, by 
superior detachments from the French 
army, he abandoned Malaga, and 
furced a long march, impeded in its 
arduous progress ‘by many running 
fights, over the mountains of Grenada, 
and approached the. posts of the rene- 
gade Bailasteros. , 
‘The emergencies of Riego’s fortune 
now pressed closer upon him from all 
quarters; and, as a last effort, he re- 
sulved upon a stroke which, eontem- 
plated even by itself, amply evidences 
the fortitade of his aspirations. He 
led his little band to Pietro, where 
Ballasteros ruled his bribed followers 
inapathy. It was a habit, peculiar to 
the hich temperof Riego’s intrepidity, 
to take upon his own shoulders as 
great a weight of every hazardous 
achievement he pursued, as was pos- 
sibly compatible with its success. He 
always reconnoitred by himself, and 
was the first to advance on every 
charge.” On the present occasion, after 
halting his men, he proceeded alone 
to the adverse camp. ‘The _ first 
party he met happened to be the very 
battalion at whose head he proclaimed 
the Constitution in 1820. <A short 
exhortation from their former captain 
was suflicient to trim the slumbering 
ardour of their breasts, and they fol- 
lowed him with acclaniations to the 
head-quarters of their own chief. 


The generals embraced and conferred, 


the one all frankness, hope, and ho- 
nour; the other reserve, depression, 
and shame. Riego warmly adverted 
to the degradation of his country, the 
ictters of its people, the wretchedness 
of a conquered state, and the opening 
prospect of escape from it; but in 
vam, the man who for months had vac- 
cilated from oath to oath, now dis- 
owned the spirit to renounce the only 
guilty one he had sworn. 

Juring this interview, some fearful 
ents harangued another division 
ot the army, and emboldened them by 
money to. attack Riego’s column and 
seize its leader’s person. Retreat 
z came then the only alternative, and 

was hastily accomplished. 


But, 
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from that moment, dangers multiplied 
with irresistible rapidity: the weather 
became wet and stormy, every road 
was in the invader’s power : exposure, 
sickness, and warit, delayed every 
anxious step: while some fell beneath 
the constant attacks of their pursuers, 
and others sunk under exhausted na- 
ture; until the adventurous band was 
reduced to a melancholy eonviction, 
that its only chance of safety, for the 
few who survived, was in immediate 
dispersion. The party disbanded: 
but Riego’s hardy devotion was invin- 
cible, and he undertook, without hesi- 
tation, to penetrate in disguise across 
the country, and join the fortunes of 
the indominable Mina. Other events 
withdrew the fame of that hope. Under 
the impulse of necessity, he claimed a 
peasant’s hospitality ; and, in an hour, 
was betrayed under the same cabin 
into the chains of the civil power. 
The deed was one of most heartless 
baseness, and the measure of a terrible 
revenge has already punished the 
crime. The traitor, and every mem- 
ber of his unfortunate fainily, were in 
one night nailed dead to the doors of 
the violated home. Meanwhile, Riego 
was driven on foot to Madrid, with 
every insulting aggravation of torment 
to which the malice of unrestrained 
authority may be extended, and there 
thrown into the closest confinement. 
Four-and-twenty hours, in that state, 
were otten allowed to pass over him 
without sustenance, while the thirst of 
unjust sufferance was only slackened 
in a dirty bucket of stale water. As 
if in the extremest refinement of abso- 
lute cruelty, he was arraigned before 
the Sala des Alcades, a tribunal so 
severe in its measures and bloody in 
its awards, that its suppression ranked 
among the first improvéments the 
Cortes decreed in the judicial admi- 
nistration of unhappy Spain. The 
indictment, if such it can be called, 
was a verbose string of reproaches, 
unsupported by any facts except these 
two :—that, as a member of the Cortés, 
he voted the removal of Ferdinand; 
and, with others, attended him in the 
journey. The choice of any counsel 
was denied him, whilst the court 
appointed a defence, fearful to com- 
mit its own person by any honest 
exertion. After the melancholy state- 
ments already made, it is almost un- 
necessary to add, that a trial thus 
summarily begun soon ended in con- 
viction. The Procurator Fiscal im- 

, mediately 
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mediately demanded that the prisoner 
shonld be hung from a gibbet, be- 
headed and quartered, and the muti- 
lated parts then publicly exposed. 
The demand was of course granted: 
on the 7th of November, 1823, this last 
martyr of liberty was hung from a 
gibbet of unusual elevation. If, as he 
tottered to execution, the heavy chains 
which oppressed his person did not of 
themselves prove the tyranny ¢xer- 
cised upon him in imprisonment, bis 
wasted looks would have supplied a 
knowledge of the indignities of his 
persecution, as his feeble limbs gave 
too clear an evidence of the barbarous 
but unavailing torture! Rafael Riego 
expired, as he lived, without any fer- 
feiture of honour. The moment he 
was thrown off from a footing, a bar- 
barous executioner sprung upon his 
shoulders, and waved a white kerchief 
in triumph over the contortions of his 
death, while an uncivilized mob 
shouted health to the monarch whose 
perjured hand signed the shame of 
that day. 

Thus unmercifully and barbarously 
terminated the career of an illustrious 
patriot, whose bravery added lustre to 
a glorious cause, while his skill 
removed its dangers, and his energy 
promoted its success. From the 
scene of battle, where he nobly fought 
with his king’s commission in his 
bosom, he was snatched in chains, and 
hung for deeds of fame! In his 
death, the name of justice has been 
most impiously violated, the honour of 
military life most daringly outraged, 
aud the reputation of his ungrateful 
country most indelibly stained. 

—_— 

BIOGRAPHICAL ACCOUNT of M. HAUY, 
a celebrated MINERALOGIST and 
BOTANIST. 

Rent Just Haiix, honorary canon 
of Notre Dame, member of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences, &c. was born at St. 
Just, a little town in the department of 
Oise, on the 28th of Feb. 1743. He 
was elder brother of the late M. 
Hauy, inventor of a new method of 
instruction for such as are born blind. 
‘Theirfather was a poor weaver ; but, as 
there was then an abbey at St. Just, 
the prior, taking notice of young 
Hauy, who was very assiduous in his 
attendance on religious services, and 
had a particular taste for the choral 
chantings, directed some of the reli- 
gious to give him instruction, the rudi- 
wents of which he acquired so rapidly, 
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that his masters prevailed on his 
mother to take bim to Paris, where he 
readily found the means of prosecuting 
his studies. 

The first place procured for him was 
that of aboy’s place in the Quire, in a 
church of the quarter Sf. Antoine. 
Here, by a rapid proficiency, he be- 
came an excellent musician. At 
length isc obtained an exhibition in 
the college of Navarre, and here com- 
menced the series of his regular 
studies. 

On the expiration of the term of his 
scholarship, his masters associated 
him in their labours; and, at the age 
of 21, he was regent of the fourth 
class. Soon after, he was removed to 
be regent of the second in the-collego 
of Cardinal Lemoine. At that time, 
he had not applied himself to physics 
and natural history; but, meeting 
here with Lbommond, who to his other 
acquirements in science added that of 
a profound herbalist, young Hauy, in 
complaisance to this new friend, whom 
he chose also for his father confessor, 
bent his studies to a course of 
botany. 

As the College of Lemoine is in the 
vicinity of the Garden of Plants, M. 
Hauy, observing one day a crowd of 
auditors attending a lecture of Dau- 
benton on mineralogy, found here a 
line of study perfectly analogous to 
his taste. This led the way to his 
discoveries in crystallegraphy. To 
him it seemed paradoxical, that the 
same salt should develope itself in 
cubes, prisms, needles, &c. without 
changing an atom of their composition, 
while the rose ever preserves the same 
petals, the acorn its curvatures, and 
the cedar a uniform height. 

M. Haiiy in these investigations, 
exalmiming some minerals in the pos- 
session of his friend, M. Defrance, 
happened to let fall a beautifal groupe 
of calcareous spath crystaktized into 
prisms. In some of the fragments 
Hauy discovered the form of the crys- 
tal rhomboides of the Iceland spath. 
Like the geometer of antiquity, he ex- 
claimed, ‘I have found it! and, in 
fact, the whole of his crystallegraphiecal 
theory, 2 monument as imperishable 
as geometrical truths, is founded on 
Hatiy’s observation. It requires, how- 
ever, tobe unfolded and completed by 
the deductions of geometry. 

Now it was that Haiiy devoted his 
labours more eagerly to the stracture 
of crystals, inventing the means.of ad- 
mcasurement 
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urement and description; an 
hon first revealing bis discoveries to 
his friend and tutor, Daubenton, he at 
once recognized their value, and, im- 
parting them 10 M. Delaplace, the 
author was prevailed upon, though 
with a modest reluctance, to commu- 
nicate them to the Academy of Sei- 
ences. He appeared, accordingly, at 
the Louvre, in the costume prescribed 
by the canons. He had conscientious 
scruples as to wearing the ecclesiasti- 
cal habiliments then in use, but was 
overruled by the advice of a doctor of 
the Sorbonne, On the 12th of ebru- 
ary, 1783, he was hdmitted as an ad- 
junct in the class of botany. 

In the prosecution of these peacea- 
ble labours, the revolution took its 
rise ; and soon after, on the downfall of 
the Bastile, the monarchy underwent 
the same fate. Haiiy refused to take 
the oath to the Ecclesiastical Consti- 
tution newly adopted ; and, being de- 
prived of all his employments, was 
reduced to a degree of poverty re- 
sembling that of the singing boys. 

Haiiy was not exempt from dangers 
still more imminent. One day his 
privacy was broke in upon by in- 
truders, who demanded his fire-arms; 
he shewed them some sparks of his 
electrifying machine. His papers were 
seized, which only contained mathe- 
matical calculations, his collections 
searched, and he, with other priests, 
was shut up in the seminary of St. 
Firmin, which had been converted 
into a prison. Here, meeting with a 
number of his friends, his mind became 
tranquillized, and he thought only of 
putting his crystals in order. One of 
his former pupils, and afterwards his 
colleague, M. G. de St. Hilaire, pro- 
cured an order from those in power for 
his liberation; but he was then so 
reconciled to his situation, that he 
Only quitted it, by a kind of constraint, 
ou the 2d of September. 

It was fortunate for Haiiy that he 
Was dislodged from that scene of sub- 
sequent massacres. He seemed un- 
Concerned at the tumultuous bustle 
around him, and saw little of it, except 
that, one day, being ordered to appear 
at the review of his battalion, he was 
‘astantly put on the reformed list, the 
camse alleged being his mauvaise mine, 
“lS unsoldierly looks and appearance. 

hen the Convention was at the 
ony sea of ¥s violence, it is curious 
bt Haiiy should be appointed a 
Ommissary of weights and measures, 
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and conservator of the cabinet of 
Mines. When Lavoisier was arrested, 
and Borda and Delambre were strip- 
ped of their employments, Haiiy had 
the courage to write in their favour. 
It ailords matter of astonishment that, 
in such times, one who was himself a 
nonjuring priest, should fulfil all the 
ecclesiastical functions with absolute 
impunity. 

On the death'of Daubenton, many 
expected that Hatiy would have been 
named his successor; but Dolomieu 
was appointed, This last, in violation 
of the Jaw of nations, was then im- 
mured ia the cells of a prison at 
Naples; and the only token of his 
being in existence was -a few lines 
scrawled on the margin of a book 
with some wood smoked by a lamp, 
and which, by the humane. generosity 
of an Englishman, who bribed the 
gaoler, was transmitted to Paris. 
Hauy was one of those who solicited 
the most earnestly for Dolomienu’s 
appointment. 

it was not, however, till the conclu- 
sion of a treaty of peace that Dolo- 
mieu was released from his confine- 
ment; and his premature death, brought 
on by bis sufferings, made way for 
Hatiy’s nomination to the vacant place. 

From that time, as from a new 
epoch, the study of mineralogy has 
assumed a more animated direction, 
and its coelleetions have been more 
than quadrupled. In the succeeding 
and recent discoverics, a display of 
order and methed was conspictous ; 
and the learned in mincralogy, from 
all parts of Eurepe, were eager to 
attend the lectures. of a professor, so 
elegant, so clear, in his explications, 
and so complaisant. His natural be- 
nevelence made him ever accessible, 
even to the most humble students, who 
were familiarly admitted into his inte- 
rior apartments, and treated upon the 
same footing as pupils, or scicntific 
characters of the highest rank. 

Haity’s name has been placed on the 
list of one of the faculties of the uni- 
versity. He had an adjunct worthy 
of him, in M. Brongniart, now a mem- 
ber of the Academy of Sciences, and 
his suecessor in the Muscum of Natu- 
ral History. So zealous was Haiiy 
for rendering himself useful, that he 
was accustomed to send for the pupils 
of the Normal School, to enter into 
conversation with them, initiate them 
in his secrets, as it were, in play, and 
never dismissing them without an 
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ample collation. His time was futly 
occupied in religious exercises, pro- 
found and unremitting studies, and 
acts of benevolence,especially towards 
the rising generation. No intolerance 
vave a wrong bias to his piety, nor 
could the most sublime speculations 
divert him from performing any office 
prescribed by the Ritual. From the 
nature of his researches, the finest 
jewels were often the objects of his 
observations; but, to a man of his 
sentiments, the erystals only attracted 
attention. One degree more or less in 
the augle of a schori, or of a spath, 
would have interested him more than 
ull the treasures of the Indies. If 
there was any attachment to which he 


seemed too partial, it was for his own 


ideas on such subjects. 

Hlis Jatter days were somewhat 
clouded, by the loss of one or two pen- 
sions which he had enjoyed, in the 
department of the Finances. He de- 
rived consolation, however, from the 
assiduous attentions of his relations, 
his quondam ‘pupils, and the learned 
of all ranks and countries. His bro- 
ther, who had been invited into Russia, 
to teach those born blind, had returned 
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with his health so much impaired, that 
he became chargeable to his family: 
none of the splendid offers made to 
him had been fulfilled. Among other 
foreign visitors, was the Prince Royal 
of Denmark, who attended often at his 
bedside, and expressed a lively regard 
for his interest. 

In his modes of living, Hatiy never 

quitted the habits of his native village, 
and his college. His hours of rising, 
sleep, &c. were uniform; the same 
exercises, and promenades in the same 
places, recurred daily. To strangers 
he would frequently give cards of 
admission to his collections, thongh 
unknown to them. His antique garb,. 
simple and modest air and language, 
prevented his ancient neighbours, 
whom he sometimes visited in his vil- 
lage, from discovering that he had 
become a considerable personage. 
- This worthy character, who died 
on the 3d of June, 1822, has left no 
other inheritance to his family than his 
valuable collection of crystals, which, 
by donations, &e. from different parts 
of Europe, during twenty years, is 
reckoned to exceed any other known, 
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The late ALEXANDER STEPHENS, Esq. of Park House, Chelsea, devoted an active and 
well-spent life in collecting Anecdotes of his contemporaries, and generally centered ina 
book the collections of the passing day ;—these collections we have purchased, and propose to 
present a selection from them to our readers, As Editor of the Annual Obituary and many 
other biographical works, the Author may probably have incerporated some of these scraps ; 


but the greater part are unpublished, and stand alore as cabinet-pictures of men and 
manners, worthy of a place in a literary misecllany, 
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SINGULAR WILL. 
HE following remarkable pas- 
sages have been extracted from 
the will of Francis Stanhope, esq. 
brother to Lord Chesterfield, proved 
the 25th of October, 1739, and regis- 
tered in the Prerogative Court of 
Canterbury: —“ Item, a silver cup 
upon a high foot, in which my dear 
father tipt off his last Sacrament, after 
disinheriting and defrauding me of the. 
greatest part of my patrimony, by 
sinking and destroying a deed, aud 
setting up another to defeat me, and 
contrary to all right and justice to 
setile the said estate (thirteen years 
after the first deed,) on a mast exe- 
erable, vile, detestable monster, who 
is commonly called or known by the 
name of Doctor Michael Stanhope, 
. 


who, by his wieked intrignes and base 
ascendancy over a credulous deiuded 
father and mother, devoured the in- 
heritance of his brothers and sisters, 
drove two of his brothers to absolute 
despair, for want of subsistence, after 
the decease of his father; insomuch, 
that one brother (viz. Philip) shot him- 
self, and the other (viz. Henry) drank 
himself to death; and other brothers 
and sisters, though they forebore such 
violent courses, he robbed and cheated 
them so much, as to abridge them of 
the more comfortable way of living 
they would have been in if they had 
had their right, and a due proportion 
of their patrimony.—Jtem, As I ever 
Was of opinion that pompous funerals, 
attended with great expenses, are a 
ridiculous and foolish piece of pa- 


geantry, 
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veantry, tending more to enrich a 
yavenous undertaker, in helping him 
a(t with his old rotten tattered wares, 
than to do any true or real honour to 
the deed, I desire that mine may be 
done in the plainest manner, without 
any escutcheons or atchievements be- 
ing put upon the house where I shall 
happen todie. And 1 do hereby far- 
ther desire, that none may be invited 
to my burial, and that no one relation 
of any kind, or friend whatsoever, do 
put themselves into any kind of mourn- 
ing for me; for, though it be custu- 
mary and natural for people through 
their weakness and infirmities to grieve 
and afflict themselves for departed 
friends, 1 think it more rational for 
them, according to the custom of 
eastern countries, to rejoice at their 
being delivered from a_ ridiculous 
world, full of plagues and continual 
vexations of one kind or another.— 
liem, I will and desire, that none 
attend me to my grave, unless a ser- 
vant or servants, with one coach and 
a hearse, and the parish-oflicers to put 
mein; and I would be buried in the 
church of Stoke Newington, in the 
couity of Middlesex, and be carricd 
at or after twelve o'clock at night, that 
gazing fools may be in bed; but, if it 
should be an inconvenient hour for the 
parson to sit up so late, then I would 
be carried out of London at that time, 
and lodged at some inn or other house 
at Newington, and buried at eight 
o'clock the following morning.” 
M. BOUHOURS, 

Few lovers, even in the days of 
ancient chivalry, devoted themsclves 
either with so much affection or con- 
stancy to their mistresses as Bouhours 
ever did to the French language. 
When on his death-bed, he turned 
round towards those who surrounded 
him, and spoke as follows:—“ Je vais 
ou je vas mowir, car Cun et Vautre se 
dit.” The philologist vindicated his 
love of grammatical propriety with his 
last breath, and, in the language of 
our Pope— 

Found his ruling passion strong in death. 
SCANDERBEG. 

The public has never yet been in 
Possession of a life of Scanderbeg, a 
work that would doubtless be very 
interesting to all such as enquire into 
the manners, military constitutions, 
and circumstances, of governments 
sine people in past ages. Scanderbeg 
Was bred a Turk, and at the age of 
forty became a Christian. Svon after, 
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he asserted his hereditary right to the 
principality of Albania, and recovered 
it. In various ficlds of battle, in num- 
berless encounters with the enemies 
of his country, he performed prodigies 
of valour, and evinced such a know- 
ledge of the military art, in a defensive 
war, as it is difficult to find a parallel 
for in history. With a feeble garrison, 
he defended his little city Croja against 
all the Turkish host, under Amurath 
II. and dared to contend with a 
greater foe, Mahomet II. In the 
conspicuous atchievements of this 
hero, valour might seem a principal 
subject, as the military power of the 
Turks was then at its height; but, 
though brave to conquer, Scanderbéegr 
was braver still, in restraining those 
sons of violence oftener by stratagem 
than by force. An history of the cam- 
paigns of this great and noble-minded 
captain would justly demand the 
respect, admiration, and esteem, of all 
who regard war as a necessary evil, 
employed by God to punish itself. 
DR. SHEBBEARE. 

The late Dr. Shebbeare was accus- 
tomed to tell his friends, that the day 
he stood on, although not in, the pillory 
at Charing Cross, for a libel on the 
erandfather of the very king who pen- 
sioned him, ‘* was the proudest in his 
whole life.” It was also, perhaps, one 
of the richest; for the subscription 
then proeured amounted to more than 
five hundred guineas. 

REVENGE, 

The following was communicated to 
me, by a friend of John Philip Kemble, 
as a circumstance which occurred in 
Worcestershire. Two lads were cn- 
gaged in robbing an_ orchard, and 
afterwards one of them impeached the 
other; for which his companion swore. 
bitterly that, one day or other, he 
would be revenged. ‘They arrived at 
the age of manhood, when the injured ° 
retired from business to a county far 
from his native one. ‘The impeacher 
had adopted a sea-faring life; and, at 
length being shipwrecked, was taken, 
apparently lifeless, to the house of an 
aged man, who was bedridden ; he did 
not see his guest, who lay in the next 
room to him. While the sailor was 
recovering, he recounted to the maid- 
servant several incidents of his life, 
which were heard by the bedridden 
man in the next apartment, and, con- 
vinced be was the object of his 
ancient pique, in the dead of night he 
roused himscif sufliciently to — 

HS 
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his hands and knecs to the sailor's 
apartment, and struck him to the heart 
with a deadly weapon. The maid- 
servant was tried for this murder, 
convicted, and had nearly suffered, 
when the feeling of gratified revenge 
became too powerful for the hoary 
siuner, and he confessed, with delight, 
that he alone was the murderer. 
ST, EVREMONT. 

Old age did not afflict St. Evremont 
with any of those evils that usually 
render it disastrous. Instead of di- 
minishing, his gaiety appeared to 
increase with his years, and at times 
he seemed to possess all the forward 
petulance of a school-boy. Being 
oac evening in a numerous circle, he 
wished, as usual, to make the company 
merry with his pleasantrics. A prude, 
who happened to be present, exclaim- 
od, “What! are you about to bore us 
again with your follies?” “ Follies? 
(replicd the witty old man,) wahappily 
for mysclf, [have spent but too much 
of my time in committing them: I 
have, however, uttered the fewest pos- 
sible, but Lhave been obliged to listen 
to them ofien; and you, madam, have 
just caught me in the fact.” 

THE CATESBYS. 

John de Catesby, of Ladbroke, in 
Warwickshire, one of the commis. 
sioners appointed in that county for 
the suppre.sion of unlawful assemblies 
in the reign of Richard If. In 13 
Henry IV. (1411-12), his widow, and 
John de Catesby her son, obtained a 
grant of free warren in their demesne 
lands of Rodburne, Ladbroke, and 
Shuckburgb, in Warwickshire, and 
‘*Asshehy leger,” Welton, and Wat- 
ferd, in this county. Sir William 
Catesby, grandson of Jolin, in con- 
junction with Sir Richard Ratcliffe, 
and Viscount Lovell, formed the 
triumvirate which gave rise to the 
memorable distich— 

The Rat, the Cat, and Lovell our dog, 

Rule all England under the hog ; 
wluding to King Richard IIL, having 
adopted a boar for one of his supporters. 
For this poetical libel, Collingbourn, 
the author, was “hanged, headed, and 
quartered,” on 'Tower-hill. Cateshy 
is charged with ungratcfully deserting 
or betraying bis early patron, Lord 
Hastings, to whose friendship he owed 
his introduction to the usurper, who in 
the first year of his reign constituted 
him esquire of the body, chancellor 
and chamberlain of the Exchequer for 
lite, aud chancellor of the Marches of 
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Wales. He obtained grants alse of 
various forfeited manors and lucrative 
wardships ; and, amongst other locak 
appointments, was steward of the ma~- 
nors in this county belonging to the 
duchy of Lancaster, master forester of 
Rockingham, “justice” of Whittle- 
bury Forest, and joint constable, with 
Viscount Lovell, of Rockingham Cas- 
tle. He was well versed in the law of 
the land, and is said to have made the 
judges shake at his displeasure. He 
followed the fortunes of his royal mas- 
ter to the fatal field of Besworth, 
where he was taken prisoner, and 
three days after beheaded at Leicester. 
On the morning of his execution he 
made a will, in which the following 
are passages:—‘* This is the Will of 
William Catesby Esq. made the xxv‘ 
of August 1 H. 7. to be executed by 
my dere and welbeleved wife, to whom 
I have ever be trew of my Body, put- 
ting my sole trust in her for the exe- 
cuting thereof for the helth of my soul, 
the which I am undoubted she wil 
execute; and fur my Bedy, when she 
may, to be beryed in the Church of S. 
Leger, in Aisby, and to do such me- 
moriall for me as I have appointed by, 
for, and to restore all Jand that I have 
wrongfully purchased, and to pay the 
residue of such land as I have bought 
truly, and to demene hit among her 
children and myne as, she thynkcth 
good after her discretion, I doubt 
not the Kirg will be good and gracious, 
Lord to them; for he is ealled a ful 
gracious Prince, and I neyer offended 
him by my good and free Will; for 
God I take to my Judge E have ever, 
loved him.”—{[tlere he mentions the 
lands, &c. to be returned; and, ad- 
dressing his wile, adds]—* my speci 
trust isin you Maisteres Margarete: 
and I heartily cry you mexey if bk 
have delyd uncurteously with you; 
and ever pray you to. live sole, all the, 
deys of yowr life, to do fox my soul, 
And I pray my Lord of Winchester, 
my Lord of Worcetur, my Lord of 
London, to help yow to execute this: 
my Will, and they will do. somewhat 
for me; and that Richard Frecbody 
have his xx li, and Badby x li. or the 
lande at Evertons amd. the xli. anc 
pray you ip every place see cleerness 
in my soul, and pray fast, and I shall 
for you; and. Jesu have merey op my 
Soule, Amen. My Lords Stanley, 
Strange, and all that blood, helpe and. 
pray lor my Soule, for ye have not for 
my Body as 1 trusted in yow: and if 
my 
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my issue rejoyee my land, I pray you 
lett Mt John Elton have the best Be- 
nefice; and my Lord Lovell come to 
eracc, then that ye shew to him that 
he pray for me. And uncle John re- 
member my Soule, as ye have done 
my Body, and better; and I pray you 
sce the Sadler Hartlington be paied, 
and in all other places.” 

Attainted of treason, his lands were 
forfeited, and passed into the posses- 
sion of Sir James Blount and Sir 
David Owen, but were recovered in 
about ten years by his son George. 
tobert Catesby, the conspirator, was 
ereat great grandson of this John de 
Catesby, and “damned to everlasting 
fume” as the projector of the Gun- 
powder Treason. His father had been 
tried for harbouring the Jesuits ; and 
in his two sons, William and Robert, 
the family, whose root was Simon de 
Catesby, (younger brother of Philip de 
Usseby, founder of Catesby Priory,) 
steward to Randle Gernon, Earl of 
Cliester in the time of Henry IL. and 
Stephen, became extinet. 

DR. JOHNSON. 

A man of fashion wished to be intro- 
duced to the late Dr. Johnson: this 
was accordingly efiected by means of 
Mrs. Otway, a lady for whom the 
doctor entertained the greatest re- 
spect. At the hour appointed, he 
came to the door in an elegant chariot, 
and, after a loud rat-tat-tat, demon- 
strative of his consequence, entered 
the drawing-room ina dress-suit, with 
a hag, sword, &c. Having been edu- 
cated at the university of Dublin, and 
reckoned a good classical scholar in 
his youth, he hoped to recommend 
himself to the colossus of literature by 
a display of his carly acquirements. 
After a speech of about half an hour, 
titerlarded with plentiful quotations of 
Greek and Latin, he turned round 
towards his new acquaintance, in the 
lull expectation of being complimented 
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on his parts. How great, then, was 
his disappointment, when the doctor, 
addressing himself to the lady of the 
house, with his usual solemnity, said, 
““T will be much obliged to you, ma- 
dam, if you will send one of your 
servants to the toy-shop, for a rattle to 
entertain this gentleman you wish me 
to be acquainted with.” 
ENVIRONS OF*PARIS. 

The view from the hill of St. Denys 
appears as agreeable as the eye could 
wish: it offers Paris in the middle of 
a well-wooded, well-cultivated, coun- 
try, and the Seine, in all their charms. 
The whole together is enchanting.— 
As to the chateau of St. Germain, we 
perceive it a long time belore we 
reach it: from the hill we cast our 
eyes all around, and the meadows 
show a country like England. I 
believe I looked upon it, on that 
account, with a more favourable cye, 
yet I found it less agreeable than the 
former. My imagination was full of 
the noise, and pontp, and splendor, 
which this celebrated chateau once 
afforded, but which time had suppress- 
ed,—scenes wherein art, poetic genius, 
courtly cloguence, had exhausted all 
their strength to support the fabric of 
regal magnificence. From Mont- 
martre, Paris is the primary object of 
vision, including a confined view of 
particular places about it. The ave- 
nues in the quarters round Paris are 
superb, but, from too great regularity, 
not holding forth picturesque views,— 
no little romantic villas for men of 
fortune,—no retired snug boxes for 
citizens and tradesmen,—all is on toe 
erand a scale; and every country- 
house has, if possible, its jet d’eau, &e. 
in imitation of the 'Tuilleries, which 
appears to be the general modek. 
Versailles is demeublé, unfurnished, 
and in a dilapidated state. Charenton 
exhibits a good general view of the 
junction of the Scine and Marne. 
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MARY DEAR; 
A SERENADE, 


BY the pleasures that lark in a sweet woman's 

iat CVCs, ; 

tH "a “I ty be hich & paramour’s suit ne’er denies, 

hy tl. — res ollection of days that are flown, 
biker lines whieh only to lovers are known, 

T swear to be coustant to thee, Mary dear! 


hy the < “ 
Be the che iniat are studdiis yon heaven in pairs, 
a Mmhs Wwiich a Vircin’s sett countenance 
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By the roses that bloom on thy redolent cheeks, 
by that tongue which of love so impressively 
speaks, » 
I swear to be constant to thee, Mary dear! 
And should the Fates darken the paths I may tread, 
Or number me, Mary, too soon with the dead, 
The remembrance of thee, and the flame thou hast 
fanwd, 
Shall the tears of regret and affection command, 
Aud the last words UT utter shall be, Mary dear. 


Islington. J. G—M. 
Ii SONNET 
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50 Original Poetry. 


SONNET 
TQ A CLUSTER OF SNOW-DROPS IN 
FEBRUARY. 


First in the virgin coronet of Spring, 
Meek modest flowers! your stainless 
buds I hail; 
O now, ere Zephyr breathes kind welcoming, 
Or your light sister Primrose decks the 
vale 
With bright-hue’d yellow bloomings,— 
silently, 
Under this old worn copse, unfenc’d 
from cold, 
While vegetation yet doth torpid lie, 
Your little trembling bells I pleasd 
benold, 
Spangling the earth with lustre. © ye look, 
Snowdrops! so fair, so purified, so bland, 
Ye. lovely cheerers in this littie nook, 
Ye seem ‘to have dropp’d from some 
bright angel’s hand, 
Forming his couch to rest on: then be ye, 
Sweet flowers! the type of Heaven's own 
purity. ENORT. 
Te 


STANZAS 


To her who has a right to appropriate them, 
and a disposition to appropriate the 
Author. 

THERE is a beauty which the pow’r 
Of Time must pass nninyring by,— 

A blooming amaranthine flow’r, 

Which ean each withering blast defy ; 

And, while earth's sweeping tempests lour, 
Can lift unharm’d its head on high. 


*Tis not the beauty which I view 

With fond delight in thy fair face, 
My ****, where every hue 

That Health, (gay limner!) paints,I trace, 
And all my sou! hath imag’d to 

Itself of loveless and grace. 


It is not this: for Time, alas! 
May rub the glowing tints away, 
And o’er those cheeks his rough hand pass, 
And wrinkles plaut where dimples play ; 
And on the brow that polish’d was, 
Print the coarse furrows of his sway. 
°Tis not the lustre of thine eye, 
Tho’ bright as is the evening star, 
When o’er the azure arch on high 
She shines in glory from afar, 
Ere Night hath darken’d all the shy 
With the vast shadow of her car. 
Not this ;—for Sickness’ damps may light 
And settle on its brilliant rays ; 

Not this ;—for Ace may turn its bricht 
To dim, and shroud it from our gaze ; 
Not this ;—tor Death’s long gloomy night 
Will close, extinguishing its blaze,— 

No! the immorta! beauty is, 
A mind that Virtue hath array'd 
dn her ten thonsand graces ;—'tis 


? 


A mind that Piety hath made 


Hter scat, lov throne, for ever: this 
Phe fow'r that doth not, can uot, fade, 
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And this, my ****, hast thou ; 
And O! were it my lot to see 
Decay and wither, even now, 
Each mortal charm I view in thee,— 
Tho’ I must grieve for them,—the glow 
Of my heart’s love unchill’d would be. 


I love thee, dearest, for thy mind, 
And, ’mid the fiercest storms of time 
That blight each grace of earthly kind, 
This will be flourishing sublime; 
Nor aught can e’en Death’s icy wind, 
But waft it to a bright and changeless 
clime. 


And the right hand of God shall plant it 
there ; 
And there, if Faith’s beatifie reward 
To me be given, my soul with thine shall 
share 
The sunshine and the glory shed abroad, 
By His own countenance, oer that region 
fair, ; 
The ever-blooming garden of the Lord, 
Pendleton, near Mancluster. 3. Ee 
<a 
STANZAS, 
ON THE DEATH OF THE RIGHT HON, 
JOHN PHILPOT CURRAN. 
Erin! O Erin! the sacred tear 
May fall from thine aged eye ; 
Thon victim of sorrow! thro? many a year 
Thou may’st cherish the secret sigh. 
O’er thy care-worn frame,—o’er thy wasted 
form,— 
Let the mantle of grief be bound ; 
"PY will shield thee alike from the “ pitiless 
storm,” 
And picture thy feeling around. 
For gone is that genius whose heavenly 
nind 
Enlighten’d thy hapless land ; 
Whose eloquence flow’d for th’ oppress’d 
of mankind, 
An eloquence rapid and grand. 
For gone is that genins to worlds of bliss, 
Whose brightness iliumin’d us here, 
Who shone with a glory unequall'd in this, 
And a brilliancy none came near. 
O Curran! O Carran! and art thou fled, 
from a country so lov’d alone? 
And oh! must thou moulder amongst those 
dead, 
Who were born, and who perish’d un- 
known? 


Alas! that a soul such as thine could'nt 


live, 
And ever amongst us dwell; 
What light such a star would to mankind 
give, 


What an impulse around impel. 


2 wh ie . +3 
aut such is our destiny, sooner or late, 
All human must yield to the grave ; 
v ‘ly Rat va Ve : . 4 
Phe prince, as the begear, must bend to his 
hate, 


The despot, as well as the slave. 


Cold, 
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Cold, cold, 1s that bosom, and silent that 
tongue, — 7 
That oft has a nation inspii’d ; 
On which often thousands with rapture 
have lung, 
To the wit and the fancy it fird. 
What a sight to behold, when some youth 
of these days . 
To the spot of thy rest shall retire, 
And, weeping in silence, his gratitude says, 
«‘ Here lies lie who righted my sire.” 


And telling his young ones those tales 
ne’er forgot, 
He'll recount what thy talents havedone, 
How oft thou’st enliven'd the sorrowful cot, 
How oft gave the mother her son. 


For thou wert the man whom no tyrant 
could awe 
From the path thou so firmly pursw’d ; 
Whose aim still was justice supported by 
law, 
Not foully or wrongly constru’d, 
For thou wert the man who dar’d boldly 
arraign, 
And drag forth those minions of state ; 
Who spring from the wrongs which their 
country sustains, 
And live by the feuds they create. 


Erin! O Erin! the sacred tear 
May fall from thine aged eye; 

For Curran is gone! but lis memory dear 
Shail live till thy last sad sigh. 


His worth,—his attainments,—his genius? 
—his name, 
Still shall honour thee, land of his birth! 
And age unto age still shail add to his tame, 
‘Till there lives not a soul upon earth, 


British Legislation. 


THE RESOURCE. 
How sweet in Winter bleak and drear, 
When the cold wind comes howling near 
In dark Noveinber days, 
To bid one’s lyre to hush away 
The storm without, and cheer the day, 
With artless soothing lays. 


’Tis then the Muse is doubly dear, 
‘Tis then we love her voice to hear, 
Its soft and welcome strain, 
It comes like music in the gale, 
Or, like a sad but tender tale, 
It soothes our ev’ry pain. 


What tho’ all cheerless is the sky, 
And wint’ry blasts are heard to sigh 
The leafless boughs among, 
Thy look, Enchantress ! blue-ey'd maid ! 
Can chase away the dismal shade, 
And light for darkness bring. 


Here in our shelter’d sweet retreat, 

While a!l is drear, we love to greet 
The cheerful fire,—biaze warm ; 

To join the Muses hand in hand, 

Or gaze upon the sister band, 
Adimmiring ev’ry charm. 


Ye winds! that murmur in the storm, 

I hear your voice loud piping borne 
Far like a wailing ghost ; 

In mournful strains ye meet my ear, 

And now ye break in accents clear, 
Loud whistling in the blast. 


int, O ye winds! I fear not you, 
1 love to mark your steps, pursue, 
Wild tossing ligh the waves; 
sut now the Muse, with placid brow, 
Bids Jay aside the harp of woe, 
Aud list to softer lays. 
J. S. He 
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BRITISH LEGISLATION. 
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ACTS PASSED @ die FOURTH YEAR of the REIGN of GEORGE THE FOURTH, or in the 


FOURTH SESSION of tie SEVENTH PARLIAMENT Of the UNITED KINGDOM, 
— 


AP. XLIX. For regulating Turn- 

4 pike Roads in Scotland. 

Cap f.. For the Rebuilding of Lon- 
dox-bridge, and for improving and 
making suitable Approaches thereto. 

Cap. LI. Zo encourege the Consump- 
lion of Leer; and to amend the Laws 


tay — —" ’ . . 
JeY Securing ihe Excise Duties thercon. 


Cap. Lil, Vo alter and amend ihe 
aw reiating to the Inierment of’ the 
Remains of any Person found Felo 
de se, 

Cap. LIU, = For extending the Bene- 
fit of Clery to several Larcenies therein 
mentioned. 

: | 
o Fd For allowing the Bene- 
- ergy to Persons convicied of 
Me Petonies under two Acts, of the 
" year of King George the I'irst, and 


of the 27th year of King George the 
Second ; for naking better Provision for 
the Punishment of Persons guilty of 
sending or delivering threatening Leiters, 
and of Assaults with intent to commit 


Robbery. 


Jap. LV. To consolidate and amend 
the several Acts now in force, so far as 
the same relate io the Llection and 
Keturn of Members to serve in Parlia- 
ment, for Counties of Cities and Countic 

ont, j i and Counties 


of Towns in Ireland. 
Cap. LVI. For maintaining in Re- 
pair the BMilitary and Parliamentary 


Roads and Bridges in the Highlands of 


Scotland, and also certain Ferry-piers 


and Shipping-quays erected by the Com- 
missioners of Highland Roads and 


Bridges, 
Cap. 
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Cap. LVIL. To defer the Commence- 
ment of the Duties and Drawbacks on 
Barilla, under an Act of this present 
Session of Parliament. 

Cap. LVUI. To continue, until the 
1st day of August, 1824, an Act, made 
in the last Session of Parliament, for 
suppressing Insurrections and preventing 
Disturbances of the Public Peace im 
Ireland. 

Cap. LIX. To defray the Charge of 
the Pay, Clothing, and contingent and 
other Lxpenses, of the Disembodied Mili- 
tia in Great Britain and Ireland; and 
to grant Allowances tn certain Cases to 
Subaltern Officers, Adjutants, Quaricr- 
masters, Surgeons, Assistant Surgeons, 
Surgeons Bates, and Serjeant Majors, of 
Militia, until the 25th of March, 1824. 

Cap. LX. Lor granting to his 
Majesty a Sum of Money to be raised by 
Lotteries. 

Cap. LNT. For the betier Adminis- 
tration of Justice m the Court of Chan- 
cery in Ireland. 

Cap. LAL. To repeal the Duties 
upon Yorses let to Hire for the Purpose 
of travelling in Great Britain, and to 
grant other Duties in lieu thereof ; and 
to provide for letting the same to farm. 

Cap. LNT. Zo authorise the ad- 
vance of Sdoncy by the Commissioners 
under several Acts for the Issue of 
Exchequer Bills fer Peblic Works, for 
the building, rebuilding, enlarging, or 
repairing, of Gaols in England. 

Cap. UNIV. Fer consolidating and 
amending the Laws relating to the build- 
ing, repairing, and regulating, of certain 
Gaols and Houses of Correction in Eng- 
dand and Wales. 

Cap. LXV. To extend two Acts of 
his late Majesty, for Distribution of 
Prize Money, to ail Cases of Capture 
that have been made by Poreign Ships 
or Land Forces in conjunction with his 
Majesty's Ships or Land Forces. 

Cap. UXNVI. Vo authorise, in cer- 
tain cases, the Reduction of the Dutics 
payable in Lreland, and the Alteration 
of the Duties and Drawbacks, on the 
Importation and Exportation of Goods 
between Great Britain and Ireland. 

Cap. LXVIL. To declare valid certain 
Marriages that have been solemnized at 
Ne. Petersburgh since the Abolition « f 
the British Factory there. 

Cap. LAVIN. For rectifying Mis. 
takes int the Names of the Lend Tax 
Commissioners, and for appointing addi- 
tional Commissioners, aud indemuifiying 
such Persons as have acted without die 
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Authority in Execution of the Aeis 
thercin recited. 

Cap. LAIX. To repeal certain Du- 
tics of Customs in Great Britain, and to 
grant other Duties ain lieu thereof ; to 
grant certain Bounties on Salted Provi- 
sions and Silk Manufactures exported ; 
and to make more effectual Regulations 


for collecting the Duties of Customs. 


Cap. LX X. For the better Admi- 
nistration of Justice in the Equity Side 
of the Court of Exchequer in Ireland. 
“Cap. LXXI. For defraying the 
Charge of Retiring Pay, Pensions, and 
other Expenses of that Nature, of his 
Majesty's Forces serving in India ; for 
establishing the Pensions of the Bishop, 
Arechdeacons, and Judges; for regu- 
lating Ordinations ; and for establishing 
a Court of Judicature at Bombay. 

Cap. LX XID. 7 repeal the several 
Duties and Drawbacks of Customs 
chargeable and allowable in Ireland, 
on the Importation and Exportation of 
certain Foreign and Colonial Goeds, 
Wares, and Merchandize, and to graut 
other Duties and Drawbacks im lieu 
thereof. equal to the Duties and Draw- 
backs chargeable and allowable thereon in 
Great Britain. 

Cap. LXXIIT. Vo fueilitate the 
Recovery of Damages for Malicious 
Injuries to Property iu freland. 

Cap. LX XIV. For vesting in Com- 
missioners the Bridges now butiding 
over the Menai Straits and the River 
Conway, and the Harbours of Howth 
and Holyhead, and the Road from Dub- 
lin to Howth; and for the further Im- 
provement of the IKioad from London to 
Holyhead. 

Cap. LXXV. For enabling his 
Majesty to inclose part of Kew Green, 
aud for dividing and extinguishing 
Righis of Common over certain Lands 
inthe Parish of Kew, in the County of 
Surrey. 

Cap. LXXVI. For amending the 
Laws respeciing the Svulemnization of 
Marriages in England. 

Cap. LXXVIL. To anthorise his 
TMajesty, under certain circumstances, 
to regulate the Duties and Drawbacks 
on Goods impcrted or exported m 
Foreign Vessels; and to exempt certain 
Loreign Vessels from Pilotage. 

Cap. LXXVITT. To grant addi- 
tional Stamp Duties on certain Proceed- 
mgs in the Court of Chancery, and in 
the Equity Side of the Court of Exche- 
quer in Treland. 

Cap. LAXIX. For building addi- 
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tional Places of Worship in the High- 
lands and Islands of Scotland. 

Cap. LXXX. Zo consolidate and 
amend the several Laws now in force 
with respect to Trade from and to 
Places within the Limits of the Charter 
of the East India Company, and to make 
jurther Provisions with respect to such 
Trade; and to amend an Act of the pre- 
sent Session of Parliament, for the 
registering of Vessels, so far as it relates 
to Vessels registered in India. 

Cap. LA XXI. Zo consolidaie and 
amend the Laws for punishing Mutiny 
and Deseriion of Ofjicers and Soldiers 
in the Service of the East India Com- 
pony; and to authorise Soldiers and 
Sailors in the East Indics to send and 
receive Letters at a reduced Rate of 
Postage. 

Cap. LXXNIIL. Zo authorise for 
one year, and from thence to the End of 
the then next Session of Parliament, the 
temporary Removal of Convicts from ihe 
General Penitentiary. 

Cap. LXXXITI. Fer the better 
Protection of the Property of DTerchants 
and others, who may hereafter enter into 
Contracts or Agreements in relation to 
Goods, Wares, or Merchandizes, iutrust- 
ed to Factors or Agents. 

Cap. LXXNAIV. To repeal the 
Laws for regulating Vessels carrying 
Passengers from the United Kingdom to 
Foreigu Parts, and to make viher Provt- 
sions in lieu thereof. 

Cap. LAXXAV. For empowering 
Commissioners, to be appointed by his 
Majesty, to enquire into the Forms of 
Process in the Courts of Law in Scot- 
land, and the Course of Appeals from 
the Court of Sessions to the House of 
Lords, 

Cap. LUXXXVIL To amend the 
Laws for collecting Church Rates, aud 
Money advanced by -the-Trustees and 
Commissioners of ihe First Fruits of 
Ecclesiastical Bencjices, and for the 
Improvement of Church Lands, wm 
Trelana. 

Cap. LXXXVIT. To amend and 
vender more effectual ihe Provisions of 
an Act, made in the Fiftieth Year of his 
late Majesty's Reign, for preventing the 
administering and taking unlawful Oaths 
mm Ireland. : 

Cap. LXNXXVITI. For regulating 
essels carrying Passengers between 


. henge 
Great Britain and Ireland. 
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Cap. UXXNIX. To limit and re- 
gulate the Expense of certain Proceed- 
ings in the Courts of Justice in Ireland 
in the Particulars therein mentioned. 

Cap. XC. To regulaie the Linen 
and Itempen Manufactures in Treland. 

Cap. XCI. 70 relieve his Majesty's 
Subjects from all Doubt concerning Uee 
Validity of certain Marriages solem- 
nized abroad. 

Cap. XCILT. For extending the An- 
nuity grated to Larl St. Vincent to the 
present Viscount St. Vincent, and the 
next Personto whom tie Title of Viscount 
St. Vineent shall descent, 

Cap. XCHIIT. Vo divide the County 
of Cork, for the Purpose of holding 
additional General Sessio's thereof. 

Cap. XCIV. Zo grant ccriain Du- 
ties of L’vcise upon Spirits distilled from 
Corn or Grain in Scoiland and freland, 
and upon Licenses for Stills for making 
such Spirits; and to provide for the better 
collecting and securing such Duties, and 
for the Warehousing ef such Spirits 
without Payment of Duty. 

Cap. ACV. Zo explain and amend 
an Act, passed in the 3d year of the 
Reign of his present Majesty, to amend 
the gencral Laws now in being for regu- 
lating Turupike Roads in that Part of 
Great Britain called England. 

Cap. XCVI. To provide, uniil the 
lst day of July, 1827, and until the end 
of the next Session of Parliament, for 
the better administration of Justice in 
New South V/ules and Van Diemen’s 
Land, aud for the more effectiial Govern- 
ment thereof, and for viher Purposes 
relating thereto. 

Cap. XCVII. For the Regulation of 
the Court of the Commissarics of Edin- 
burgh, and for altering and regulating 
the Jurisdiction of Inferior Commissa- 
ries in Scotland. 

Cap. XCVIII. For the better grant- 
tig of Confirmations in Scotland. 

Cap. XCIX. To previde for the 
establishing of Compositions for Tiihes 
in Ireland for a linuted Time. 

Cap. C. For raising the Sum of 
14,700,000/. by Exchequer Bulls; for 
applying @ certain Sum of Money for the 
Scrvice of the year 1823; and for further 
appropriating the Supplics granted in 
this Session of Parliament, 


END OF THE SESSION. 
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SOCIETIES. 
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ROYAL SOCIETY. 

On the Motions of the Eye,in illustration 
of the uses of the Musel es and Ner ves 
of the Orbits. By CHaries DELL, 
ESQ. 

PROPGSE to show, that we must 

distinguish tre motions of the eye 

according to their objects or uses, 
whether for the 
vision, or for the preservation of the 
organ: that the eve undergoes a re- 
volving motion not hitherto noticed ; 
that if is subject to a state of rest and 
activity, and that the different condi- 
tions of the retina are accompanied by 
appropriate conditions of the sur- 
rounding muscles; that these muscles 
are to be distinguishe “<l into two natu- 
ral classes; and that in sleep, faint- 
NCSS, and insensibility, the eye-ball is 
viven up to the one, and in watehful- 
ness, aud the fall exercise of the organ, 
itis given up to the tniluence of the 
other, class of muscles: and finally, 
that the consideration of these natural 
conditions of the eye explain s its 
changes as symptom: itic of disease, Or 
as expressive Of passion. 

The eye is subject to two condi- 
tions: a state of rest, with entire obli- 
vion of sensation, and a state of watch- 
fulness, during which both the optic 
nerve and the nerve of voluntary mo- 
tion are in activity. When the cye is 
at rest, as in sleep, or even when the 
eye-lids are shut, the sensation on the 
retina being then neglected, the volun- 

tary muscles resign their “oflice, and 
the involuntary museles draw the 
pupil under the upper eye-lid.  "Phis 
is the condition of the organ during 
perfect repose. 

Gn the oth er hand, there is an inse- 
parable connection between the exer- 
cise of the sense of vision and the ex- 
ercise of the voluntary muscles of the 
eye. When an object is seen, we 
enjoy two senses; there is au impres- 
sion upon the retina; but we reccive 
also the Idea of position or relation 
which it is not the cflice of the retina 
to give. 
the degree of effort put upon the 
Veluntary muscles, that we know the 
relative position of an object to our- 
selves. °‘Phe relation existing be- 


sie 


iween the oflice of the retina and of 


the voluntary muscles, may be iilus- 
trated in this mannei 
Let the eyes be fixed upon an ifn. 





direct purpose of 


It is by the consciousness of 


minated object until the retina be 


fatigued, an “ul in some meesure ex- 
hi: usted by the image, then closing the 
eyes, the firure of the object will conti- 
nue present to them: and it is quite 
clear that noth ing can € bance the 
place of this impre: ‘sion on the retina. 
Bat, notwith standing thatthe impres- 
sion on the retina cannot be changed, 
the idea thence arising may. For, by 
an exertion oi tie voluntary muscles of 
the eye-ball, the b ocy seen will appear 
to change its place; and it will, to our 
feeling, ‘assume different positions ac- 
cording to the muscle which is exer- 
cised. If we raise the pupil, we shall 
see the body elevated, or, if We depress 
the pupil, we shall see the body 
placed below us; and all this takes 
place while u ie eye-iids are shut, and 
when no new impression is conveyed 
to the voli. The state of the retina 
is here associated with a conscious- 
ness of muscular exertion; and it 
shows that vision in iis extended sense 
is a compound operation, the idea of 
position of an object having relation 
to the activity of the museles. 

jini my endeavour to arrange the 
nerves of the orbit, J] encounter, in the 
first step, all the dificulties of ny 
subject; for, although there be only 
nine nerves properly cnumerated as 
proceeding from the brain, six of 
these vo to the eye; the second, third, 
fourth, part of the fifth, sixth, and se- 
venth, go into the orbit, and may be 
said to be concentrated into a space 
ho larg ‘er than a nut-sheil. 

Ve are, in the first piace, to inquire 
by wiiat nerve the common endow- 
ment of sensibility is bestowed upon 
the membranes and surfaces of the 
eye. On recurring to this subject we 
are reminded, that the sensibilities of 
the body difier as much in kind as in 
degree; that the sensation of pain is 
provided to rouse our activity, and 
guard us against violence, or, by 
neans more direct, to excite instine- 
tive motions, which shall anticipate 
the most rapid actions of the will, and 
serve as a more perfect safeguard. 
The trigeminus, or &fth nerve, bestow s 
upon all the surfaces of the head and 
fac e, external and internal, that sensi- 
bility Which is enjoy ed by the rest of 
the body throngh the spinal herves. 
But through some of its br rane ‘hes i is 
wso bestowed that dis tinet sense on 
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certain parts, for the purpose of draw- 
in the muscles into combination; as 
for example, that fine sensibility of the 
surface of the eye to the presence of 
minute particles, which at once ex- 
cites the flow of tears, and draws the 
muscles into a combination to expel the 
offensive matter. 

The respiratory nerve of the face 
performs two oflices ; one of which is 
voluntary, as in moving the cheeks 
and lips in speech; and the other in- 
voluntary, as in moving the nostrils 
in breathing during sleep or insensi- 
Wility. In like manner that branch of 
the respiratory nerve which is pro- 
loneed to the eyelids, performs a dou- 
ble office, contracting the eyelids by 
volition, and also producing those 
involuntary winking motions of the 
cyelids which disperse the tears, and 
preserve the lucid surface clear. 

She voluniary nerves of the eye are 
the third and sixth. The third nerve 
arises from the erus cerebri, that track 
of medullary matier which gives off alli 
the nerves purely of volition. It is 
civen to the museles of the eye gene- 
rally, end to no part but museles. 
The fifth nerve, by its ophthalmic 
division, gives branches to the muscles 
of the eye, but not so proiusely as to 
the surrounding parts; and not more 
than sufficient to give them sensibility 
in the degree possessed by muscular 
substence generally. 

‘The sixth nerve is called abducens, 
and motor externus. With regard to 
its origin and distribution, there is no 
obscurity ja this nerve ; it arises from 
the same track of medullary matter 
which gives rise to the motor nerves, 
aud it is distributed to a voluntary 
inuscle, the reetus externus. In this 
respect itis ike a subdivision of the 
third, and without doubt it is a velun- 
tary nerve; bat there is a circum- 
stance in its connection which I can- 
fiot explain. It receives a gross 
branch from the great visceral nerve 
called sympathetic. This nerve, as- 
eending through the base of the skull, 
Uuites with the sixth nerve as-it is en- 
tering the orbit. These nerves, the 
third and sixth, although they receive 
no external impression, are neverthe- 
less agents which give rise to the per- 
‘eplions of place or relation, in aid of 
that sensibility enjoyed by the optic 
“erve and retina. 

{nour books of Anatomy, the nerves 
are atinbered according to the method 
on W lis, an arraiicement which was 
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made in ignorance of the distinet 
functions of the nerves, and merely in 
correspondence with the order of suc- 
cession in which they appear, on 
dissection. 

The first nerve is provided with a 
sensibility to cfiluvia, and is properly 
called the olfactory nerve. 

The second is the optic nerve, and 
all impressions upon it excite only 
sensations of light. 

The third nerve goes to the muscles 
of the eye solely, and is a voluntary 
nerve by which the eye is directed to 
objects. 

The fourth nerve performs the 
insensible traversing motions of the 
eyeball. It combines the motions of 
the eyeball and eyelids, and connects 
the eye with the respiratory system. 

The fifth is the universal nerve of 
sensation to the head and face, to the 
skin, to the surfaces of the eye, the 
“avitics of the nose, the mouth and 
tonruc. 

‘The sixth nerve is a muscular and 
voluntary nerve of the eye. 

‘The seventh is the auditory nerve, 
and the division of it, called portio 
dura, is the motor nerve of the face 
and eyclids, and the respiratory nerve, 
and that on which the expression of 
the face depends. 

The eighth, and the accessory herve, 
are respiratory nerves. 

The ninth nerve is the motor of the 
tongue. 

The tenth is the first of the spinal 
nerves; it has a double reot and a 
double office; it is both a muscular 
and a sensitive nerve. 

Had I taken the nerves of any other 
complex organ rather than of the cye, 
T should have had an casicr task. IL 
I had taken the nerves of tlie tongue, I 
should have been able to prove by ex- 
periment, and in a manner the most 
direct, that the three nerves belong to 
three distinct functions, and stand 
related to three different classes of 
paris. I could have shown that taste 
aud sensibility belong to the office of 
the fifth nerve, voluntary motion to 
the ninth, and deglutition to the 
glosso-pharyngeal nerve of the tongue. 

if we turn to the opinions which 
have been entertained on the subject 
of the brain and nerves, we find one 
theory to have prevailed from the 
Greck euthors to the time of Willis, 
and to have descended from him with 
litiie alteration, to modern writers. 
The brain has been supposed to se- 

crete 
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the skin being thrust against the 
retina, will cause a spark of fire or a 


ercte and supply a nervous fluid, and 
the nerves to be the conduit-pipes for 
its conveyance. In every age the 
brain has been considered a common 
sensorium, and all the nerves to be 
capable of conveying sensation, unless 
when they had ganglia. If ganglia in- 
tervened, then the nerves were said 
to be cut off from the brain; and those 
so distinguished were called vital 
nerves, neither serving the purpose of 
governing the muscles nor of conyey- 
ing sensation, With all this apparent 
simplicity of doctrine, there never has 
been presented such a crude heap of 
errors in the history of any depart- 
ment of scicnce. 

These notions were obviously 
founded on the mistake, that the same 
nerve served difierent purposes, and 
that a fluid moved in the same tube 
eutwards to stimulate the muscles, and 
inwards to convey sensation of exter- 
nal impressions. So inconsistent are 
those opinions with the structure of the 
frame, that the simplest dissection 
proves them false. 

So far is it from being true that 
yanelia cut off sensation, that I have 
ascertained, and proved by experi- 
ment, that all the merves, without a 
single exception, which bestow sensi- 
fAlity from the top of the head to the 
toe, have ganglia on their roots; and 
those which have no ganglia are not 
nerves of sensation, but are for the 
purpose of ordering the muscular 
frame. 

‘This notion of a fluid meving back- 
wards and forwards In the tubes of the 
nerves, equally adapied to produce 
motion and sensation, bas perpetuated 


the error, that the different nerves of 


sensation are appropriated to, their 
ollices by the texture of their exBemi- 
ties, “that there exists a certain rela- 
tion betweer the soliness of the ner- 
vous extremities, and the nature of the 
bodics which produce an impression 
on them.” On the contrary, every 
nerve of sense ts linited in its exer- 
cise, and can minister to certain per- 
ecplions only. Whatever may be the 
nature of the Impulse communicated to 
a nerve, pressure, vibration, heat, elec- 
tricity, the perception excited in the 
mind will have reference to the organ 
excreised, not to the impression made 
upon. Fire will not vive the sensa. 
tion ol heat to any nerve but that ape 
pPopriated to the surface. However 
not fecl 
dhe pout which pricks 


qenmcato the retena be, it does 
sh ib. 


lik« tli 
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flash of light. The tongue enjoys two 
senses, touch and taste ; but by select. 
ing the extremity of a particular 
nerve, or, What is the same thing, a 
particular papilla, we can exercise 
cither the one or the other sense sepa- 
rately. If we press a needle against 
a noetve of touch, we shall feel the 
sharpness, and know the part of the 
tongue in contact with the point; but, 
if we touch a nerve of taste, we shall 
have no perception of form or of 
place, we shall experience a metallic 
taste. 

The innovations of the celebrated 
continental authority Bichat, did not 
bring us a step nearer the truth. 
When he at once threw off respect for 
his contemporaries, and for the autho- 
rity of those who had preceded him, 
he equally disregarded the facts of 
anatomy. There may be merit in 
taking new views of a subject; but 
Bichat was continually holding a 
thing up by the wrong end, and pre- 
senting it in an aspect so singular, as 
to puzzle any one to say whether or 
not it was that with which he had 
been Jong familiar; accordingly, what 
had heen termed the sympathetic 
system of nerves, he called the ganglio- 
nic system; although they are not 
more distinguishable by ganglia than 
the other uerves, upon which indced 
tle ganglia are remarkable for their 
sizc, number, and regularity. These 
ranglia must not be thrown out of the 
system altogether, mercly because they 
are contained within the skull and 
vertebrae, which circumstance should 
rather mark their importance. 

Bichat persuaded himself that his 
ganglionic system was isolated, and a 
thing by itself; when, on the contrary, 
the connections of this part of the 
nervous system are universal. ‘The 
Wideespreading filth pair, and tl® 
thirty spinal nerves, give large and 
conspicuous roots to this system. — It 
exhibits a tissue extending  uni- 
versally. 

it was a still more unfortunate mis- 
take of this ingenious physiologist, to 
suppose the sympathetic nerve to be 
the same with that, which in the lower 
wnimats (the vermes) is seen coursing 
from one extremity of the body to the 
ether. In the leeeh, or worm, those 
herves produce union and coneatena- 
tion of all ihe voluntary motions, and 
bestow sensibility as well as motion ; 

yet 
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yet hie saw in the sympathetic system 
of the human body, only the devclop- 
ment of the same system of nerves, 
although he was aware that in man 
ihe sympathetic nerve bestowed nei- 
ther sensibility mor the power of 
motion. 

Bichat announced his system with a 
popular eloquence, which had a very 
remarkable influence over all Europe. 
Physiologists, yiclding to him, mistook 
the importance of the several parts of 
ihe nervous system ; and even the mal- 
tiplied experiments of Le Gallois 
failed to convince them of the nature 
of the spinal marrow. 

The experiments of M. Le Gallois 
were of the rudest kind possible. The 
spinal marrow was cut across, or de- 
siroyed by passing skewers into the 
spinal canal, and the effects were ob- 
served as if the spinal marrow were a 
simple body. Whereas, by such de- 
struction of its substance, the original 
eanelia, which form a series along the 
spine, must have been hurt; the track 


° 

of nervous matter which gives rise to 
the nerves of sensation, that also 
which gives roots to the nerves of 
voluntary motion, and the lateral co- 
lumn connected with the offices of 
respiration, must all have been de- 
stroyed by such coarse experiments. 
ft cannot surprise us that the results 
were obscure and contradictory. 

But the most extravagant departure 
from all the legitimate modes of rea- 
soning, although still under the colour 
of anatomical investigation, is the 
system of Dr. Gall. It is suflicient to 
say, that, without comprehending the 
grand divisions of the nervous system, 
without a notion of the distinct proper- 
ties of the individual nerves, or having 
made any distinction of the columns of 
the spinal marrow, without even hav- 
ing ascertained the difference of cere- 
brum and cerebellum, Gall proceeded 
to describe the brain as composed of 
many. particalar and independent 
organs, and to assign to each the resi- 
dence of some special faculty. 
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Yo Tuomas Futter, of Bath, Coach- 
builder ; for an Improvement in the 
Construction of Shafts, and the Alcde 
of attaching them to two-wheeled Car- 
riages.— Feb, 18, 1823. 

VANHIS improvement in the con- 

struction of shafts, and the mode 
of attaching them to two-wheeled car- 
riages, are designed to prevent that 
uupleasant vibration of the carriage 
commonly called knee-motion ; which 
ohject is eflected by rendering the 
hinder part of the shafts elastic, and 
allixing them to the drawing-bar, by 
hleans of shackles, with pivots, upon 

Which, as iuicrums, the shafts vibrate, 

and thereby communicate the up-and- 

down motion of the horse to the elastic 

Dart of the shaft beyond the drawing- 

har; while the body of the carriage, 

being suspended in front to the fel- 

“Tums, and behind to the extremities 

of the clastic shaft, escapes the 

Vibrating action of the shafts, and is 

subjected to no other motion but that 

Which is communicated by the elasti- 

City of the springs as the carriage 

Basses over temporary obstructions. 

. By means of a shackle-joint or fal- 

“um, the vibzatory motion of the 

“-<*t 15 dissipated, whereas, in the 

HY construction of two-wheeled 

“iges, the shafts are constantly. 
“ONtiiy Mag, No, 392, 


vibrating levers, having their fulcrums 
at the axle of the wheels, and deriving 
their action from the up-and-down 
motion of the horse’s back, by which 
that unpleasant vibrating movement ts 
produced, commonly called knee- 
motion, and which the introduction of 
the improved elongated elastic shafts 

and shackle-joints entirely prevents. 
A horse works much easier in the 
patent shafts, as they accommodate 
themselves to his action by their flexi- 
bility behind the bar; for the same 
reason they are not so likely to break 
as other shafts. ‘The simple and secure 
method of attaching the patent shafts, 
allowing them to be disengaged with- 
out-difliculty, presents a great conveni- 
ence in shipping for exportation, as the 
whole of the body and springs, &e. 
can be inclosed in a portable packing- 
case, and the shafts packed together 
in a way to preserve their shape, and 
may be disposed of in any convenient 
part of the vessel, Spare shafts can 
also be takenout. Ifit should be (and 
it is not unfrequently) the case, thata 
eentleman has a favourite horse, much 
below in height the horse he is accas- 
tomed to drive, a pair of extra shafts 
can be made for the small horse, 
which can easily be substituted for the 
others when required, and the carsiage 
l rendered 
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rendered completely suitable for elther 
horse at pleasure. 
= : 

To James Harcourt, of Birminghan, 
in the County of Warwick, Brass- 
founder; for an Improvement im 
Castors applicable to Tables and other 
Articles.—June 21, 1820. 
This improvement in castors, appli- 

cable to tables and other articles, 

consists in the adaptation of anti-fric- 
tion rollers, which are intended to take 
off the friction when the castors turn 
horizontally. ‘The principal novelty 
of this invention, and, indeed, that 
alone which is claimed, consists iia 
conductor guide-plate, by which the 
action of the anti-friction rollers are 
confined to a certain course, ani 
enabled to revolve without moving 
upon pules or axles. Its action 1s as 
follows: the leg of a piece of furniture 
being fitted into the socket, its weight 
would rest upon the plate of the wheel- 
carriage; and, as the castor turned 
horizontally, very considerable fric- 
tion would take place; but, to prevent 
this, the anti-friction rollers are so 
placed, that by bearing upon the bed, 
and receiving the whole weight of the 
socket by its false botiom, the auti- 
friction rollers, conducted by the 
noving guide plate, take off the fric- 
iion Wiich would otherwise be pro- 
duced by the bearing of the socket. 

——— 

Zo SAMUEL Fiercuer, of Walsall, for 
an Improvement on or Addition to 
Saddles, Nuddle-straps, Saddle-girths, 
and Saddle-cloths, by the Application 
of certain known Materials hitherto un- 
used for that Purpose.—July 11, 1820, 
The improved girth consists of an 

apparatus, by the use of which saddles 

are more permanently secured on the 
horse’s back than can be done by the 
girths heretofore in use. 

The web required for these new- 
invented girths differs in no respect 
from that in general use, and is 
attached to the apparatus already de- 
scribed in the ordivary way of making 
girths. The improved saddle-girths 
being now completed according to the 
above description, they are to be buck- 
Jed to the saddle in the usual nianner, 
and, when it is girthed tight upon the 
horse, the strap with the buckle 
attached to it should be drawn about 
one inch and half out of the leather 
case at each end of the girths. It will 
then be found, that, when the hérse’s 
¢arcase sirinks up, the elastic nature 
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of the girths befng brought into action, 

will still cause them to press closely to 

the horse, and thus prevent the saddle 
from moving out of its proper place. 
—— 

To James DELVEAU, of Wardour-street, 
Musical Instrument-maker ; for cer- 
tain Improvements on Harps. 

The pedals are arranged in any 
way that may be found convenient, so 
as to allow the leading rods or wires to 
pass up through the pillar to the neck 
of the harp. Mr. D. does not claim 
any particular construction or arrange- 
ment of the pedals, or to the move- 
ments to effect the shortening of the 
sirings to produce the semi-tones ; 
but he confines his claim entirely to 
the new modo of making or arranging 
the bottom part or pedestal of the 
harp, and the branched or divided 
part of the pillar as therein described, so 
as to obtain a greater length of sound- 
ing-board, and a more perfect connec- 
tion between the pillar and the pedes- 
tal, in proportion to the size of the 
harp, than by the means at present 
adopted in the pedestals and sounding- 
boards of the harps in common use. 





LiST OF PATENTS FOR NEW INVENTIONS. 


Thomas Gawan, of Fleet-street, truss- 
mavufacturer ; for certain improvements 
on trusses.—Nov, 11, 1823. 

Jolin Day, 0¢ Barnstaple, esq.; for cer- 
tain improvements on percussion gun- 
locks, applicable to various descriptions of 
fire-arms.— Nov, 13. 

John Ward, of Grove-road, Mile End- 
road, iron-founder; for certain improve- 
ments in the construction of locks, and 
Other fastenings.— Nov, 13, 

Samuel Servill, of Brown’s-hill, Bisley, 
Gloucestershire, clothier ; for a mode or 
improvement for dressing of woollen or 
other cloths.x—Nov, 13. 

Richard Green, of Lisle-street, Loudon, 
sadler’s ironmonger 3 for certain improve- 
ments in constructing gambadoes, or mud- 
boots, and attaching spurs thereto ; and 
part of which said improvements are 
applicable to other boots.—Nov, 13. 

Robert Stain, of the ‘rower brewery, 
Tower-hill; for an improved construction 
of a blast-furnace, and certain apparatus 
to be connected therewith, which is 
adapted to burn or consume fuel in a more 
economical and useful manner than has 
been hitherto practised.— Nov. 13. 

Joseph Gillman, of Newgate-streef, 
silk-warehouseman, and John Hewston 
Wilson, of Manchester; for certain im- 
provements in the manufacture of hats 
and bonnets.—-Nov, 18. 

Jolin Heathcoat, of ‘Tiverton, lace-ma- 
nufacturer ; for a machine for the manu- 

factnic 
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facture of a platted substance, composed 
either of silk, cotten, or other Uiread or 

n,— Nov. 20. 

"hem Hopper, of Reading, esq. for 
certain improvements in the manufacture 
of silk hats.—Nov. 20. 

Anthony Deane, of Charles-street, 
Deptford, ship-caulker; for an apparatus 
or machixe to be worn by persons enter- 
ing rooms or other places filled with 
smoke or other vapour, for the pur- 

ose of .extinguishing fire, or extricating 
persons or properly therefrom.—No- 
vember 20. 

Jacob Perkins, of Hill-street, London, 
and John Martineau, of the City-road, en- 
gineers: for an improvement in the con- 
struction of the furnace of steam-botiers 
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and other vessels, by which fuel is econo- 
mised and the smoke consumed.—Noyv, 20. 

Joseph Bourne, of Denby, Derbyshire, 
stone-bottle manufacturer, for improve- 
ments in the burning of stone and brown- 
ware in kilns or ovens, by carrying up the 
heat and flame from the furnace or fire 
below to the middle and upper parts of 
the kiln or oven, either by means of flues 
or chimneys in the sides thereof, or by 
moveable pipes or conductors to be 
placed within such kilns or ovens, &c.— 
Nov. 22. 

“,* Copies of the specifications, or further 
notices of any of these inventions, will be 
inserted free of expense, on being transmitted 
to the Editor. 
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Fantasia for the Flute and Piano-Forte ; 

composed by Charles Nicholson, 4s. 

N this piece, which has been re- 
peatedly performed in public with 

distinguished applause, Mr. Nicholson 
has successfully introduced the popu- 
Jar Scottish air of ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne,” 
and an “Original Waltz.” So far as 
the selected movements evince indi- 
vidually the tasteful choice of this 
celebrated fluitist, they are creditable 
to the professional cultivation of his 
mind, while such of the matter as he 
claims for his own displays a respect- 
able portion of natural talent, Its 
style is certainly good, and it well 
amalgamates with the parts of the 
publication. The embellishments Mr. 
N. has given to the melodies he has 
enlisted in his service are too judi- 
cious, and, we may say, too improving, 
to have escaped our notice; and the 
tout ensemble of the production exhibits 
adegree of imagination and judgment 
Which give him an honourable rank 
among the instrumental composers of 
the day. For the piano-forte accom- 
Ppeniment to this “* Fantasia,” the free 
and florid style of which well entitles 
it to its designation, the public, it 
would scem, is indebted to the abilities 
of Mr. Nicholson’s friend, Mr. J. B. 
laylor. This gentleman has executed 
his task with a skill worthy of the un- 
dertaking ; and the whole piece pre- 
Sents an attractive example of united 
taste and ingenuity. 

The Language of Love,” a Canzonet ; 

composed, with an Accompaniment for the 

P uno-Furte, by Charles Jurvis. 18. 6d. 
tow far the title of this can- 
Zonet is sanctioned by the treatment 

3 


the author has given it, we will leave 
to the judgment of its hearers. The 
piece (in E flat major) is composed in 
an easy, simple, and natural style, and 
with very little digression from the 
original key. Mr. Jarvis has evidently 
aimed at nothing beyond prettiness, 
and so far has succeeded; but, as to 
the light thrown by the poetry on love, 
on the “ Art unteachable, untaught,” 
its discovery must rest with the saga- 
city of its author. 

The celebrated Trio from Rosina, “ When 
the rosy morn appearing,” arranged with 
Variations for the Piano-Forte, by Samuel 
Poole. 2s, 

In scanning the pages of this little 
and unassuming production, we find 
ourselyes much pleased. By his ad- 
scititious matter, Mr, Poole has given 
an agreeable varicty to the original 
air, ‘The light and shade thrown over 
the composition, by the changes and 
re-changes, from the major to the 
minor mode, and vice versa, together 
with the concluding corda, present 
indisputable evidences of this master’s 
taste. Without stretching far into the 
regions of science, or displaying any 
profound acquaintance with the laws 
of harmony, this pleasing effort aflords 
a respectable specimen of talent and 
knowledge of the secrets of good com- 


position. 


“ Tarry and woo,” a Ballad, as sung by 
Miss Graddon. The Words by Mr. W. 
Upton, the Music by Mr. T, Cooke. 28. 


There is in this air a degree of 
novelty, and that novelty, as far as it 
goes, is not unrecommended by the 


taste with which it is set forth. In the 
accompaniment 
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accompaniment we trace little beyond 
ihe common-place arpeggio, and the 
buss is by no means artificially. se- 
lected. ‘The expression, for the most 
part, is good; and, in some instances, 
forcible; but it is not always sylabi- 
cally accurate. The long note given 
to the first syllable of the word tarry, 
destroys the quantity, and is far from 
indicating Mr. T, Cooke’s knowledge 
of the laws of prosody. 

Grindoff and Claudine, an Air by Henry R. 
Bishop, wiih Variations for the Piano- 
Forte; composed by Ferdinand ies, 
Member of the Royal Academy of Music 
in London. Ss. 

Considering how slender a founda- 
jion Mr. Ries has here selected for the 
exercise of his expatiating powers, we 
cannot but admit that he has acquitted 
himself with considerable success. 
Slis variations, unlike the original on 
which he has worked, are free, play- 
ful, attractive, and not devoid of sub- 
siance. Asa piano-forte practice, liis 
publication will be found useful as well 
as agreeable, and we recommend it to 
the attention of juvenile performers. 
“Good Night,” a Song. The Music by 

Augustus Mercs, 1s. 6d. 

“Good Night” is a pleasing and 
interesting little air. If there are not 
many passages in it that are striking 
in themselves, they are, at least, so 
easy and natural, and so well disposed 
in regard of each other, that considcra- 
ble effect results from their succession. 
itis, indeed, scarcely possible to listen 
to them without feeling as the com- 
poser intended we should feel; and 
this is allowing him uo ordinary de- 
gree of skill. 

*“O, durn those dear dear cyes away,” a 
Song, composed by Joseph de Pinna. 
1s, 6d. 

‘The melody of this song, which is 
accompanied with a part for the 
piano-forte, is conceived with a degree 
of taste and originality that reflects 
some credit on Mr. de Pinna’s preten- 
sions to the qualifications of a voea! 
composer. ‘There is, perhaps, in the 
accompaniment generally, and in a 
few of the passages of the air, some- 
What too much affectation of orna- 
ment; but we do not find in either 
any thing meretriciously decorative, 
por a single symptom of Wishing to 
impose upon the ear false for real 
beauty. ‘The strain, ageregately con- 
sidered, is natural and expressiy c, and 





[Teb, 1, 
merits a respectable Station among the 
fugitive productions of the day. 





THE DRAMA. 

The general and encouraging eclat 
now attending the representations of 
our national theatres, renders the task 
we have imposed upon ourselves, of 
giving monthly comments on_ their 
career, a very agrecable undertaking. 
At either house, every effort continues 
to be made to secure the public gratifi- 
cation and applause; and, speaking 
generally, with unabated success. At 
Drury-Lane, the spirit and vivacity of 
Madame Vestris’s JZacheath, the pathos 
and the lively force of Munden’s Old 
Lornton, and Elliston’s Henry Dorn- 
ton, together with Dowton’s admira- 
bly-artful Cantwell, and TBraham’s 
and Miss Stephens’s Henry. Bertram 
and Lucy Bertram, would have well 
yaintained the high reputation of tne 
company, even without the aid ofa 
new tragic play, chiefly supported by 
ihe exccilent acting of Mrs. Bunnand 
Mrs. West; and the production of a 
comic opera, neither the words nor the 
music of which, without the vocal 
powers of Mr. Braham and Miss 
Stephens, and the comicality of Liston, 
would have sufliced for its salvation. 
Novelty, however, is in itself an inhe- 
rent charm, of which every author and 
every composer experiences the be- 
nefit less or more; and the manager's 
resources, eked out by the very beau- 
tiful scenery (especially its dioramic 
portion) of a well-received pantomime, 
has to congratulate himself on the 
repayment of his- vigilance ‘and libera- 
lity, in the high satisfaction, for the 
most pert, his labours have afforded. 

At Covent-Garden, the vigour ané 
cnergy of Young’s Brutus, King Jolin, 
and olla; the sweetness of Miss 
Paton’s vocal exertions in Amazetli ; 
the delightful singing of Sinclair in 
Lrumore, and Prince Orlando, aud the 
manifold attractions of “ Harlequin 
and Poor Robin,” into which rencral 
scale of good things, the considerable 
and valuable make-weight of Charles 
Kemble’s judicious and animated per- 
formances remain to be flung, have 
kept up a routine of magnetic strength 
suflicicnt to answer any moderate am- 
bition of the management; and, as we 
Should imagine, to reasonably supply 
the demands of, we know, a no less 
heavily taxed treasury ihag that of the 
rival theatre. : 
NEW 
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TE congratalate the public on the 
\ completion of Mr. BELSHAM’s His- 
sory from the Revolution to the Death of 
Gorge the Third. As revised in his late 
editions, and completed in the two recent 
volumes, it forms the only History of the 
period which deserves to be cherished and 
read among friends of civil liberty, and of 
the free principles of the Constitution, 
‘foo many histories, so called, are written 
under the patronage of courts, and often 
to serve base purposes ; but, in the pro- 
duction of fourteen volumes, Mr. Belsham 
has had no encouragement except in the 
free suffrages of his fellow-citizens, and 
the literary public. The present volumes 
are not numbered as part of a series, but 
they will be cagerly purelased by posses- 
sors of the former parts, while they stand 
by themselves as a succinct History of the 
first twenty years of the century. ‘he 
style is clear and nervous without dog- 
matism, and eloquent without imflation, 
while the spirit 1s temperate, and the 
details unimpeachable in veracity and im- 
partiality. The Appendix contains docu- 
ments illustrative of the text; and, we 
couceive, that the work will be rapidly 
adopted as a standard produciion, aud as 
an authority in relation to a pesiod during 
which the author has justly been const. 
dered as one of the most enlightened of its 
contemporaries, 

Of all the numerous publications with 
Which the press teems at this fesiive sea- 
son, we have seen none that has pleased us 
more than the Iialian Tales of Humour, 
Gallantry, aid Romance. ‘The stories are 
well selected, and told with much spirit 
and elegance. ‘The lover of olden drama 
will be happy to recognize, amongst them, 
the eriginals of some of his “ primest 
favourites.” They are ornamented by 
very tasteful illustrations from the pencil 
of George Cruikshank, fully equal, nobis 
judicibus, to his Points of Humour, his 
German Stories, or, indeed, to the happiest 
of his former efforts. He has, in short, to 
borrow the expressive language of a co- 
temporary, “out-Cruikshanked himself,” 
and we think 

The force of *‘hamour’ can no further go. 
In several of the plates, particularly inthe 
tale of the “ Pomegranate Seed,” there is 
io . easy elegance and grace ; 
Teacher on lers ot the lady of i the 
meee ‘uh, - , Appear to us ** but 
nie “fad e think we could have 
er men with the pairings of a 
turnip.” The work is admirably printed 
by Mr. White, in his ve Rat” y . 
and is the «. » IN His very Hest manner 5 
With the «: same in paper, size, and type, 
Sdine priater’s celebrated edition 





J 


of “Chaucer,” published not long since 
by Pickering. 

Another production, to which we shall 
cali the attention of our readers, and 
especially of those connected with law 
and with commerce, is the new edition of 
Sir lm. Jones's Essay on the Law of Bail- 
ments. ‘There is this inconvenience at- 
tendant upon a professional terminology, 
that “simple men,” though not ‘ of 
small capacity,” cannot readily appre- 
hend their signification. It may be ne- 
cessary, therefore, to inform some of cur 
readers what bailment is. Bailment, from 
the French bailler,* to deliver, is the deli- 
very of goods to a person for a particular 
use, as of cloth to a tailor to be made into 
a coat; to a cartier to be conveyed to 
London, or the like. The present edition 
is enriched with the useful notes of Mr. 
Nichols; who however has, we think, in 
most instances, gone farther than his 
author intended. In tlre event of a second 
edition being called for, as we hope, unless 
the present impression is very large, it 
will, we beg to call the learned editor’s 
attention to the 6th Proposition on the 
subject of aninnkeeper’s responsibility, at 
p. 121, which we apprehend is much too 
limited. 

‘ihe Fragmenta Regalia of Sir Robert 
Naunion have just made their appearance 
in a very superior style. We have often 
lamented that the readers of English 
history content themselves in general with 
such a superficial acquaintance with it as 
may be gathered from the pages of Hume 
and Smoillet. They seldom take the trou- 
ble of consulting the original authorities, 
although their labour would be amply re- 
warded. Truly, as au old and favourite 
writer expresses it, Satius est petere fonies 
guam scctari vivulos,—or, we may add, 
jlumina. Sir Robert Naunton’s work con- 
sists of Memoirs of Queen Elizabeth, her 
ministers and favourites, and was written 
under peculiar advantages, the author 
himself having been a protegée of Essex, 
and more or less acquainted with nearly 
all whom he describes, The text is, for 
the first me, we believe, published in its 
original purity, from a (supposed) auto- 
graph copy in the British Museum. ‘There 
is in the notes a variety of curious infors 
mation; besides which, there is a well- 
written and able memoir of the author, 
and no fewer than nine fine portraits. 

The last book on Egypt and Holy Land 
necessarily claims the most attention, par- 
ticularly if the production of s0 entertam- 
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* Whence also bail and bailiff. 
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ing and intelligent a traveller as Mr. MW’. 
R. Wilson. In both respects we cau re- 
commend this modest octavo to the peru- 
sal of our readers, The portions which 
relate to the Holy Land are specially 
deserving of notice, and leave us little more 
to desire after Chateaubriand, Clarke, and 
Buckingham. Mr. Wilsou has quoted the 
text of Scripture connected with every 
sect he visited, and thereby much in- 
creased the curiosity and sympathy of the 
reader. Some very good views are intro- 
duced of places which possess an eternal 
and universal interest; and, taking the 
work all together, we have not seen arecent 
book of travels more worthy of extended 
notice in our next Supplement. 

Royal Naval Biography, by L1ECTENANT 
MARSHALL, is a proper tribute to our 
national bulwark, and to the heroes who 
have commanded. ‘The special qualifica- 
tions of the author for the undertaking are 
not unknown to us; and, in accuracy and 
impartiality, as well as the qualitications 
of mere authorship, his work accords in ail 
respects with our best auticipations. It 
is not a general Naval Biography, but an 
account of officers whose names now adorn 
onr naval list, aud whose energies in the 
late wars have rendered their flag master 
of the ocean. ‘Two volumes have ap- 
peared, including the admirals, and others 
are to follow on the captains and com- 
manders, 

PROFESSOR BUCKLAND’s work on the 
Yorkshire Cavern, having led him to 
adopt theories at variance with modern 
science, but in accordance with certain 
erroneous scriptural interpretations, the 
partisans of the latter have eagerly em- 
braced his theory. It is, however, in its 
conclusions, little superior to a hundred 
works that lhiave gone before it; and the 
labour and science of its details are, in 
truth, utterly thrown away in irrelevant 
speculation. Abundance of arguments 
nray be adduced to show that this cavern 
was no hyena’ den; but MR. PENN, in 
another work, called the Comparative 
Estimate and its Supplement, has satisfacto- 
rily proved, that all these remains of ani- 
mals are uniformly found in limestone, 
which at some period was soft and plastic, 
in the drying of which foreign bodies 
formed cavities. Mr. Whidbey, of Ply- 
mouth, has, in truth, just discovered anu- 
ther of these cavities of bones, to which 
there never was an outlet. ‘Lhe theories 
and conclusions of Professor Buckland 
are consequently mere airy dreams ; and 
is volume must be classed on our shelves 
with the productions of Whiston, Wood- 
ward, &c, on the same subject. Professur 
Buckland, on his own Seriptural hypothe- 
Sis, seems to have torgotien the general 
and prolonged mundation of the earth, 
described in the first verses of Genesis, anit 
Which doubtless refer to the period whey 
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the perihelion of the niundane orbit had 
its greatest northern declination; and 
when the ocean necessarily covered the 
hemisphere about which Moses was treat- 
ing, and which hemisphere alone was 
known to the ancients. 

The Principles of Forensic Medicine, by 
Dr. J. Gorvon Smitty, though witha 
title not, perhaps, at the first view, tlie 
most explicative to the general reader, is a 
work of very desirable instruction, sensi. 
bly conceived, and clearly developed, 
Its design is to enumerate and describe 
each physical process and appearance, 
from which bodily injuries are to be infer- 
red; and is meant to facilitate the inqnisi- 
tions of criminal jurisprudence, by illus- 
trating the information of the legal protes- 
sion. Yet it may be read with pleasure by 
every caruest member of domestic or ac- 
tive life. The work is thus not inappro- 
priately inscribed to the retired Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas, a gentleman 
who has so happily relieved the crudeness 
ot a lawyer’s siudies by the amenity of 
polite literature. ‘There is some peculi- 
arity in the syntax of tlas author’s style, a 
negligence of idiom,—(is he a Scotsman ?) 
but otherwise, it isa volume of clear ex- 
pression; and, though strictly a work of 
science, is far from dull or severe. Its 
the most deterring sin of books of tue 
kind, that they abound in an unlettered 
Jargon peculiar to themselves, and utterly 
unintelligible to any scho'ar, who, however 
variously read, happens to be uninitiated in 
particular pursuits. Few oversights are 
to be conceived grosser, or more blunder- 
ing, than, in the essay to give information, 
to adopt a means which is unavailable 
for the same want of information. The 
unclassical and barbarous use and ap- 
plication of Greek aud Latin derivations, 
which pervade the whole range of our 
popular sciences, is about the most vexa- 
tions obstacle to the attainments of the 
general student, and the most injurious 
Stain upon the philosophers of the day. 
They seem to have improved themseives 
by a lingual education only to destroy the 
benefits of it in all those who have not 
happened to penetrate each of their 
Chosen paths. We do not recollect any 
science, which has been at all illustrated 
by modern improvement aud discovery, 
on which a writer can safely use one of its 
definitive terms, without giving the sense 
In which it is received by his own profes- 
sion, A scholar would add its derivative 
anatomy, aud obseive upon the proper 
affinity of its application : perhaps no bet- 
ter, certainly no easier, steps could be fol- 
lowed, to induce a more inviting relation 
between those usefal stadies which are 
Strictly scientific, and the many others we 
love, beeause classical aud humane. These 
remarks are here the more readily in- 
serted, because Dr. Smith is in this 
respect 
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respect rather — to his readers: 
though, even wit him, we were casually 
at fanit. However, we closed his pages, 


leased to describe them as instructive 
ontertainng. ; 

“~~ Poetical ‘Grammar of the English 
Language, by J. Furcu, ts a little book, 
which, in this age of ingenuous speculation 
and varied improvement in systems of 
education, may prove to many instructors 
an agreeable present. Poetical grammars 
are common to most languages: for our- 
selves, we do not like them ; in our own 
day we were flogged up to their rote, but 
seldom understood them. Every initia- 
tory book should be as simple as possible; 
verse has its fetters for this, and therefore 
is subject to objections. Mr. Fitch’s 
Morocco is not without as much poetry as 
may be in such things; yet we are a little 
apprehensive, it bas words too big fora 
ciuld’s comprehension, as well as too long 
for his memory. We underlined some 
yeises as rather lame for a grammarian. 

Hints on Ornamental Gardening, is a 
volume pleasing to look over, and stiil 
more pleasing to copy from. The designs 
for adoption are light, imitable, and taste- 
ful; the prints clear and perspicuous, and 
the descriptive text pressed with intelli- 
cence. To the improvements of rural 
residence, this book is likely to furnish 
considerable facility : perhaps it is by fos- 
tering a kindness for sneh enibellishments, 
and smoothing their execution through 
the proprietor’s hands, that the architec 
ture of the country may be most readily 
profited, and the pleasures of domestic 
retirement most attractively increased. 

Vie de Rossini, par M. de STENDHAL. 
Signor Rossini’s visit to this country was 
preceded by the best recommendation 
any man may enjoy in a strange place: 
we mean that general appreciation by 
Which his musical talents were applauded 
amongst uss But what a pity is it, that, 
secure of a grateful meed upon high aud 
unquestioned deserts, men will so fre- 
quently and so idly pervert the eye of 
praise, often to a weakness, and sometimes 
toasin. Rossini is unusually vain: the 
contents of these volumes, and more so 
the circumstances of them, amply evi- 
dence the truth. Stendhal is confessedly 
a fictitious name: Rossini has not, per- 
haps, written the book ; to such a task jie 
may be unequal, but we are without 
doubt that he furnished the contents. 
And what are they? A too particular 
“cccunt of how often and lowly this lewd 
composer has debauched the vame of 
love, disgraced his talents by a crude 
ee es and, to pique a superior, 
Yn sae mistress, In France, where 
wad —s bride’s fault te have beeu 
his cae oe \er’s before marriage, or in 
sible aly, where mosi husbands are 
~~ Observant of cther women to guard the 
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purtty of their own wives; these dirty 
pages might make a black feather in the 
musician’s cap; but assuredly, in this 
country, his impudence will meet its 
merit. The deceucy which has long made 
the happiness of our homes is not to be 
violated by such a Giovanni as Signor 
Joachim Rossinii We most heartily 
reprobate this biography: yet who would 
have thought it? Tie shameful theme was 
first puffed and quoted here by two peri- 
odicals, the first of which is unceasingly 
prosing over the dull immorality of my 
Lord Byron’s works, and the other is the 
retained advocate for those saints-quotha ! 
once of Bridge-street, and those others of 
Vice, who ruined a poor bookseller for sel- 
ling the Chevalier de Faublas! Fie, 
Doctor Mawworm! 

The Pilgrim’s Tale, by CHARLES 
Lockarrt, deserves a word of note tor its 
odd inscription, frank advertisement, and 
easy verse. In those days when pilgrims 
roamed, and sung wild tales, our author 
Says they were then, and even still are, 
ever best when sung for bread and 
cheese. One of this brotherhood of repu- 
table vagrants presented himself before a 
bower, iv which sate a Spanish don, his 
daughter fair, an only child, and her 
lover— 

Tu: Lsvnour’s cause who faced his country’s foes, 
And lost an eye among their outer works; 
Then in the holy wars he lost his nose, 
An ear, and his lett leg, among the Turks, 
The pilgrim poet * smoothes his heard,” 
and * telis a tale for bed and board.” We 
Lave not quite room to tell it now; but, as 
a specimen, bere is.a toast to scare from 
New Year gambols: 
Yet for the hackney’d wish of health and Joy, 
‘J his were my cry in prison and in storm,— 
‘ May rank disease prey on thy wasting form 
Till life become thy curse, and death deny 
Thy only, ceaseless, soul-breathed prayer, to dic! 
Then shall thy hand, perchance, be drugged like 
mine, 
To venom more that rancorous heart of thine, 
And my glad spirit—if such spirits be— 
Rush from its home of punishment to thee, 
And bear thy tainted soul to hell’s eternity.” 
This, gentle reader, is a suicide’s sentiment 
over a bowl of poison ; need we add, that 
the poem is a dark romance, all passion, 
crime, and horror? Yet is it checkered 
by several pretty songs, and some tender- 
ness: as this vow from an uufortunate 
lover. 
Oh! rapture ~ 
To think thy love at length will realize 
My youthful visions; that distress will flee 
Before thy smiles, and life’s sole purpose be 
To view the tearful dew arise, and show 
Behind it the fresh morn’s empvreal glow, 
Withdrawing, like the clouds of our distress, 
From veiling scenes of heaven and happiness. 





_ To wander by the gliding streainlet’s side, 


Aud feel our tranquil life as gently glide— 

To gaze together on the stars above, 

oa think them angel’s eyes that view our love; 
Then— 


—Fertile, indeed, as is the literature of 
the age, it yet is sad to think how fev are 
the correct models the student may be 
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jokes, and as a soldicr, to be as bold ag 
free in his gallantry; and certes, jy 


cuided by. This truth should be a hint 
to the aspirants of the day ; and, amongst 
them, to Mr. Lockart. His versification 
is often loose, and his rhimes weak ; 
secondary parts of speech, for instance, 
after Scott's flow. Noris his plotting and 
telling the most effective; the reader 
wants fewer, but more orderly, points: 
revisal, revisal is his word of command, 
We meant to end with a word on taste ; 
but that, in a romance of terrors, Is a 
pinch above criticism. The Pilgrim 1s 
pastime fora winter's hour at night. 

The Life of Ferdinand the 7th, King of 
Spain, by Micuarr J. Quin. This is a 
translation from Don Dash, a Spanish 
advocate, and is the second publication for 
whic! this barrister’s passing journey dur- 
ing the last year, through Spain, has 
supplied him with matter. In these pages, 
as well as in his Visit to Spain, there is a 
labour of popularity and liberalism which 
10 us passes very awkwardly. We are 
not without some doubt, that the Fellow 
of the Royal Society ot Literature is at 
bottom as thorough a Tory as ever repro- 
bated aught change in any church or 
state; one of those philosophical Chiris- 
tians who are content to take the pair, as 
a man takes his wife, for better, for worse, 
tohave and to keep. Yet fain would we 
hope it is not true, that “he would and 
he would not,” or rather that “ he would 
not if he durst ;” and is, im truth, not a 
young author groping his path, and beg- 
ging tor friends, only like avother laureate, 
to turn tail as soon as he shall have gained 
2 partial name. However, if there be at 
this day a man, who can sti!l doubt the 
reckless turpitude and vain cruelty, the 
worse than crimes, those heartless sins, 
done as if in idJeiicss, of Ferdinand VIL, 
he will find in Mr. Quin’s book a particu- 
Jar and consequent detail of bascness and 
tyranny, such as must transport a slave, 
and make the abhorrence of every bosom, 
There is much court-story throughout the 
volume, and the general reader will not 
tind it without novelty. Ferdinand VIT. 
King of Spain, an undntiful son, an un- 
teeling husband, an indifferent father, and 
such a friend asis the rush to the pool over 
which the winds shake it, is a compound of 
that mean, fatal character, half foc] and 
half knave ; such as, perhaps, mever was 
exhibited to the sorrowful eyes of a peo- 
ple, andthe shame of his peers. *Tis an 
ul wind; may some mend by the exam- 
ple' Weshall be glad to learn, for the 
reputation of the new socicty, all royal 
and still virgin, that Mr. Quin has some 
claims for his fellowship besides the com. 
position of the books we mention; in 
sooth, they are badly written, aught but 
classical. 7 

Hore Jocose, by Je LUNN. = This writer 
has two pretensions; as the author ef a 
successful farce, to be very broad in} 
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these pages, he has upheld both. Acens- 
tomed, in his red career, only to make way 
and enact glory, by rough dealing and an 
unsheathed sword ; and often only relieved 
over many a wasteful scene, by some 
strange perversion of nature’s strong bean. 
tics laid bare in desolation; perhaps there 
may be some extenuation for the extreme 
rudeness in some of these incidents. Still 
it is questionless that the rhymes might be 
as entertaining, and mere pardonable, 
We would commend Mr. Lunp without 
qualification, if we could, for we are sure 
he is a companion of mirth and gentlemanly 
education; but it were au offence to 
many an eye that reads us, to read him 
thronghont. ”Tis not the manner bat the 
matter of the song, we pause to praise: 
his themes chastened, we were happy to 
recommend Mr, Lunn, for certainly he 
can write humourous poetry weil. He is 
far morea bard than Walcott, and has less 
indecency than Swift: we only want a 
little less to yield him a palm neither of 
them has attained. 

St. Ronan’s Well, by the author of 
“ Waverly.” The Scotch publishers lat- 
terly hit upon a puffing pretension, which, 
whatever may have been its plausibility 
or success, is, we faney, by the work 
before us, likely to be thrown back into 
disuse. ‘Thus was it: they forwarded an 
early copy to some favoured and friendly 
editor, who culled out its pretty passages, 
and thus beguiled the press into general 


commendation upon special provocatives 5 


while the cager readers in town were for- 
mally apprised, by daily advertisement, that 
the new novel shipped from Leith was wea- 
ther-bound, while each morning ensured 
a variation of the needle. But the stormy 
winds do blow, do blow, do blow! = This 
game was played to an extremity, on the 
subject of the present novel; but, when 
the cards were dealt out, not an honour 
turned np! Nay, the trump was the 
vilest—the dence; and St. Ronan’s Well 
is immediately dubbed the worst, the 
last in every sense, of the author's prolixi- 
ties. For ourselves, we stand not com- 
mitted, and are fice to say, the novel is 
assuredly not the worst of the batch, and 
set far from the best : ‘tis the third during 
the year. 

In our list of new publications, vol. 51, 
pace 368, we mentioned the appearance 
of Elementary Iilustrations of the Celestial 
Michanies of Laplace: Part the First, com- 
prehcnding the Virst Book ;’ but this work 
appearing without an anthoi’s name, we 
onutted to examine its pages or speak of 
it in our Préemium, not being then aware, 
that the same proeceded from the masterly 
hand of Thomcs Young, M.D. F.R.S. &¢. &C- 
until we perceived, lately, that the Doctor 
Has acknowledved it, in tlie Nautical Al- 
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manac for 1824, Under a title of the 


most unassuming kind, Dr. Young has 
here presented the English reader with 
the first part of a treatise on physical 
astronomy, which, though it professes 
only to be a translation from Laplace’s 
« Celestial Mechanics,” abounds, never- 
theless, with additions of new and original 
matter, in the form of Lemmas, Scholia, 
and explanatory remarks, besides sup- 
plying the details or processes of the de- 
monstrations ;,s0 that even those who pos- 
sess and are familiar with the work of 
Laplace, may profit greatly by the /il- 
lustrations of his able translator. ‘To 
the student, it will furnish ample as- 
sistance, as the steps or processes of each 
demonstration are filled up, by recur- 
rence to the fundamental principles of 
mathematics and mechanics, contained in 
a concise but clear and comprehensive 
system of these sciences, here given as an 
introduction, which renders a reference to 
other elementary works unnecessary. Dr. 
Young has not contented himself with 
merely expressing Laplace’s meaning in 
English words, but has rendered his pro- 
cesses clearly intelligible to any person 
who is conversant with the works of the 
English mathematicians of the “old 
school” only; and has made his book 
serve, as a connecting link between the 
geometrical and algebraical modes of in- 
quiry, It is remarked in the preface, 
that “a mosaic work of this kind may 
perhaps possess less of perfect harmony, 
than if it had been more regularly mo- 
‘deliled into a continuous system ;” but the 
want of strict method is more than com- 
pensated, by the greater interest which 
naturally arises, from a mixture of the 
direct consideration of the phenomena 
of nature, with the abstract investigation 
of purely mathematical truths, As parts 
of the work before us which are absolutely 
new, we may notice, the elegant and 
simple theory of waves, and that of 
sounds ; and the interesting inquiries re- 
speeting the cohesion of fluids; these will 
uot fail to attract the reader’s attention, 
Amongst the analytical improvements 
which Dr. Young has introduced, those in 
notation will be found of importance; and 
his remarks on the celebrated theorem of 
our countryman, Dr. Brook Taylor, will 
tend much to facilitate its application to a 
variety of intricate inquiries, for which it 
8 very peculiarly adapted. The work in 
its present state is a whole, and completely 
uidependent of all others ; yet the author 


proposes to extend his illustrations to the. 


other books of the “ Celestial Mechanics” 
ot Laplace, and probably to some other 
works relating to astronomy aid the 
higher branches of the mathematics ; our 
readers, in this branch of science, will 
look anxionsly forward to the completion 
of these, the Doctor's parposes, 
MonTHLy Mac, No, 392, 
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LIST OF NEW WORKS. 
AGRICULTURE. 

Harding’s Farmers’ Account Book for 
1824, being a collection of forms ruled 
for keeping the Accounts of a Farming 
Establishment, highly useful to Land- 
holders, Farmers, Stewards, &c. Con- 
tinued annually; i!. 1s. for a year, or 
10s. 6d. for half a-year’s book. 

The Farmer’s Memorandum Book, or 
Journal for 1824. 4to. 10s. 6d. 

ANATOMY. 

Introduction to the Study of the An- 
atomy of the Human Body ; particularly 
designed for the use of Painters, Sculp- 
tors, and Artists in general; translated 
from the German of John Henry Lavater, 
and illustrated by twenty-seven plates. 
Svo. 12s, ° 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Dowding’s Catalogue of a very compre- 
hensive collection of Second-hand Books, 
consisting of nearly 120,690 volumes, em- 
bracing the most useful and desirable 
class of works in general literatare. 

Beckley’s Catalogue of Books, chiefly 
in the Italian, French, and English lan- 
guages, 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The Annual Biography and Obituary 
for the Year 1824. 8vo. 15s. 

Memoirs of Ferdinand VII. King of the 
Spains; by Don , advocate of the 
Spanish Tribunals. Translated from the 
original Spanish manuscripts ; by Michael 
I, Quin. 8vo. 10s, 6d. boards. 

BOTANY AND GARDENING. 

The Botanists’ Manuel; by Richard 
Morris. 

A Practical Treatise, describing the 
whole process of cultivating the White 
Poppy for the production of Opium, with 
the instruments for cutting and collecting 
the same; and also a Poppy-Head, con- 
taining Seed, from which Opium has been 
gathered. 5s. 6d. 

CLASSICS. 

The Agamemnon of Aéschylus, a Tra- 
gedy, translated from the Greek ; by Hugh 
Stuart Boyd. 8vo. 3s. 6d. sewed. 

Extracts from various Greek Authors, 
with Notes and a Lexicon ; for the use of 
the Junior Greek Class in the University 
of Glasgow; by Professor Sandford, 


Svo. 6s. 





DRAMA, 

The Vespers of Palermo, a Tragedy ; 
by Mrs. Hemans. S8vo. 3s. 

EDUCATION, 

A Praxis on the Latin Prepositions, 
being an attempt to illustrate their origin, 
power, and signification in the way of 
Exercise; by Samuel Butler, v.p. F.R.s. 
archdeacon of Derby, and head master of 
Shrewsbury school. 6vo. 6s, 6d. 

Observations on the Antichristian Ten- 
dency of Modern Edueation, and ou the 
Practicability and Means of its Improve- 

nent ; 
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ment; by John: Campbell, esq. F.R.S.E- 
12mo. 2s. 6d. boards. : 

The Oratorical Class Book, with the 
Principles of Elocution simplified and il- 
lustrated by suitable Examples; intended 
for the use of Public and Private Semi- 
naries; by A. M. Hartley, teacher of 
clocution. 12mo. 4s. boards. 

A Poetical Grammar of the English 
Language, with Exercises and Questions 
for Examination; by Joseph Fitch. 2s. 

FINE ARTS. 

No. VI. of Views in Spain; by Edward 
Hawke Locker, esq. F.R.S. ‘To be com- 
pleted in twelve Numbers, and will form 
an appropriate illustration of Mr. Southey’s 
History of the Peninsular War. 8vo. 8s. 
4to. 12s. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

A concise New Gazetteer of the World, 
describing the respective Situation, Ex- 
tent, and Boundaries, of its great Natural 
Features, and Political Divisions and 
Subdivisions, &c. by Chris. Earnshaw. 
12mo, 5s. 

GEOMETRY. 

Legendre’s Elements of Geometry, and 
of Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, 
edited by David Brewster, LL.D. F.R.S. 
8vo, 10s. 6d, 

MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

Part I, of Pathological Observations on 
Dropsy, Purpura, and the Influenza of 
1822-5: and particularly on the Morbid 
Changes of the Blood, and their influence 
on the production and course of these 
diseases, illustrated by select cases and 
dissections; by William Stokes, M.D. 
8s. boards. 

No. 78, being the first Number of a new 
series, of the Edinburgh Medical and Sur- 
gical Journal, exhibiting a concise view of 
the latest and most important discoveries 
in Medicine, Surgery, and Pharmacy, 
Svo. with illustrative engravings. 6s. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Prose ; bya Poet. 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. 
12s. boards, 

Original Letters in the Times of Henry 
Vi. Edward 1V, and V. Richard III. and 
Henry V1L.; by various persons of rank 
and consideration, with portraits, fac- 
similes, notes, &c. by the late Sir John 
Fenn. 4to, 21. 2s, 

The Navy List for January. 2s. 

No. 32, of Brande’s Journal. 

No. 58, of the Quarterly Review. 6s. 

The Lite ofanActor, Peregrine Proteus; 
by Pierce Egan, author of a Life in Lon- 
don, Tom and Jerry, &c. assisted with 
numerous original poetical descriptions, 
by Thomas Greenwood, esq. with three 
coloured engravings, royal 8vo. 3s. 

No, t, of the Westminster Review, 

No, 1, of the Christian Gleaner and 
Seivants’ Magazine. 2d, 

The Progresses and Public Processions 
of Queen Elizabeth, Among which are 
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interspersed other solemnities, public en. 
tertainments, and remarkable events, du. 
ring the reign of that illustrious Princess, 
To be completed in eighteen monthly 
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parts. 10s. 6d. each. 

The Spirit of the Public Journals for 
the Year 1823. 

List of Plates in the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine, from 1731 to 1822 inclusive. 8vo. 2s, 
NATURAL HISTORY. 

Appendix of Natural History, &c. to 
Captain Parry’s firstVoyage of Discovery, 
with Plates, 4to. 7s. 6d, | 

Corallina; or a Classical Arrangement 
of Flexible Cora!line Polypidoms; se- 
lected from the French of I. V. F. 
Lamouroux, D.E.S. 8vo. 14s. 

No. 1, of the Zoological Journal; to be 
continued quarterly. 8vo. 10s. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

No. 19, of the Edinburgh Philosophical 
Journal; conducted by Dr. Brewster and 
Professor Jameson. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Philosophical Essays, selected from the 
Originals printed in the Philosophical 
Journals between the years 1802 and 
1807. Containing, among other discove- 
ries and improvements, new outlines of 
Chemical Philosophy, founded on Original 
Experiments. To which are added, Es- 
says on Interesting Subjects, not before 
printed, with an Appendix, containing a 
new method of determining the Longitude 
at Sea; and an Essay on the Generation of 
Solar Light; by Ezekiel Walker, 8vo. 
illustrated with plates. 10s. 6d. 

A Philosophical Treatise on Malting 


and Brewery ; by Geo. Adolphus Wigney., 


8vo. 12s, 
NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 
Charlton, or Scenes of the North of 
Ireland ; by John Gamble. 3 vols, 18s. 
Virtue Rewarded, exemplified in @ 
Narrative founded on Facts, and pub- 
lished as a Warning to Youth of both 
Sexes, to guard them against the specious 
appearance of Friendship and the dan- 
gerous Delusions of Vice. 12mo. 3s. 
Saint Ronan’s Well; by the author of 
Waverley. 3 vols. post 8vo, 1]. 11s. 6d- 
Adventures of Hajji Baba, 3 vols. fools- 
cap 8vo. 1). Is. 
Arthur Seymour. 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 
First Love, aTale. 2 vols. 12mo. 10s.6d. 
Herwald de Wake,a Romance. 5 vols. 
12mo. 18s. 


How to be rid of a Wife. 
12mo. 12s. 

Koromantyn Slaves, or West Indian 
Sketches. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

Novels and Romances of the Author of 
Waverley. 7 vols. 8vo. 41. 4s. 

Percy Mallory, by the author of Pen 
Owen. 3 vels. post 8vo, 11. 10s. 

Henry Fitzroy, the Young Midshipman. 
18mo. Ys. boards. 

The Ionian, or Woman in the Nineteenth 
Century ; by Miss Renou, 53 vols. il. 18.: 

PUETRY. 


2 vols. 
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POETRY. — 
Scotch Nationality, a vision ; in 3 books, 
7s. 


Part 1, of the British Anthology, or 
Poetical Library. royal 18mo, 1s. 

Batavian Anthology, or Specimens of 
the Dutch Poets; with remarks on the 
Poetical Literature and Language of the 
Netherlands; by John Bowring and Harry 
s, Van Dyk. foolscap 8vo. ‘ 

The Star in the East; with other. Poems: 
by Jos. Conder. foolscap 8vo. 6s, boards, 

“The Night before the Bridal, a Spanish 
Tale; Sappho, a Dramatic Sketch; and 
other Poems ; by Catherine Grace Garnet, 
daughter of the late Dr. Garnet, of the 
Roval Institution. 8vo. 9s. boards, 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Statement in regard to the Pauperism 
of Glasgow, from the Experience of the 
last Eight Years; by ‘Thomas Chalmers, 
D.D. BVO. Qs. 

Memoir of Count Haulin, relative to the 
Military Commission appointed in the 
Year 12, by the Consular Government, 
for the Trial of the Duke @Enghien. 8vo. 

THEOLOGY. 

Sermons preached in St. John’s Church, 
Glasgow; by Thomas Chalmers, D.D. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

Thoughts, chiefly designed as Prepa- 
rative or Persuasive to Private Devotion; 
by John Sheppard. 12mo. 5s. boards. 

The whole Works of the late Rev. John 
Hurrion, consisting of Sermons on Christ 
Crucified and Glorified, on the Holy 
Spirit; with other Sermons. 3 vols. 12mo. 
13s, 6d. boards. 

The Preacher, or Sketches of Original 
Sermons, 5 vols. 12mo. 11. 

Twenty Sermons on the Apostolical 
Preaching and Vindication of the Gospel 
to the Jews, Samaritans, and devout Gen- 
tiles, as exhibited in the Acts of the 
Apostles, &c. Preached before the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge in 1823, at the 
Lecture founded by the Rev. John Hulse; 
by James Clark Franks, M.A. 8vo. 128. 

An Examination of the Hypothesis ad- 
vanced in a recent publication, entitled, 


& 3 . . . . bd 
-“ Paleoromaica ;” maintaining, im-oppo- 


sition thereto, that the Text of the Elzevir 
Greek Testament is not a_ translation 
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from the Latin, &c. by the Rev. W. G° 
Broughton, 8vo. 9s. boards, 

Observations on Christianity ; by ——— 
Mitford. 8vo. 9s. 

Thornton, on Prayer. 12mo. 5s. 

Private Thoughts on Religion, by the 
Rev. Thomas Adam: with an introductory 
Essay, by the Rev. D. Wilson, A.M. mi- 
nister of St. John’s Chapel, Bedford-row, 
12mo. 3s. boards. 

A New and greatly improved Edition 
of Dr. Brown’s History of Missions, in 
two thick volumes, 8vo. 26s. boards. 

Sacred Dissertations on the Apostles’ 
Creed; by Herman Witsius, D bv. trans- 
lated from the Latin; and followed with 
Notes, critical and explanatory, by Donald 
Frazer, 2 vols. 8vo. 22s. boards. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The Netherlands ; containing a descrip- 
tion of the Character, Manners, Habits, 
and Costumes of the Inhabitants of the 
late Seven United Provinces, Flanders, 
and Brabant; illustrated with eighteen 
coloured engravings. 8s, 

Sicily and its Islands ; from a complete 
survey undertaken by order of the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty ; by Capt. 
W. H. Smyth, r.n. 14 Plates, 4to. 
2). 12s. 6d. 

Letters from the Caucasus and Georgia, 
with Maps and Plates. 8vo, 15s. ; 

Researches in the South of Ireiand, il- 
lustrative of the Scenery, Architectural 
Remains, Manners and Superstitions of 
the Peasantry, from personal observations, 
ancient authorities, and original manu- 
scripts; by T. Crofton Croker, Sixteen 
engravings. 4to, YI. 2s. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. _ 

A Tour through the Upper Provinces 
of Hindostan, with remarks and authentic 
Anecdotes. ‘To which is annexed, a Guide 
up the River Ganges; by E. D, 8v0. 95. 
boards, with a map. 

Narrative of a ‘Tour through parts of 
the Netherlands, Holland, Germany, Swit- 
zerland, Savoy, and France, in the year 
1821-2; including a description of the 
Rhine Voyage in the middle of Autumn, 
and the stupendous scenery of the Alps 1 
the depth of Winter ; by Charles Tennant, 
esq. 2 vols, 8vo, ; 








VARIETIES, LITERARY 


AND MISCELLANEOUS; 


Including Notices of Works in Hand, Domestic and Foreign. 


aT 


if 's our pride that we have been 
uniformly instrumental in pro- 
moting the progress of: Mr. M‘Adam’s 
Most ingenious principle of construct- 
1g public roads, Road-making is an 
‘miportant social science, and we have 
ever been awake to all its suggested 
provements. The best roads, pre- 
‘iously to the improvements of Mr. 


M‘Adam, were concave ones, slightly 
inclined, and clearcd of their argil by 
a stream of water flowing down their 
middle; but Mr. M‘Adam has adopted 
Nature’s principle of cohesion by fitting 
forms, a result which he produces by 
reducing the bulk of the materials, so 
that fitting is the consequence. As 
might have been foreseen, if this 

principle 
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principle is best adapted to public 
roads, it is also best adapted to public 
streets. Half the inconveniences of a 
town-life have hitherto resuited from 
the necessity which stupidly appeared 
to exist of paving the streets with large 
yound stones. They were constantly 
out of order, and out of level; the 
noise which they produced was into- 
lerable; the accidents which they 
occasioned were innumerable ; the 
wear and tear of carriages was In- 
creased by them ; and they were pre- 
ferred merely because a better system 
had not been invented. ‘The commis- 
sioners of St. James’s parish have, 
however, with a most laudable spirit, 
unpaved St. James’s-square, caused 
the stones to be broken to an egg-size, 
and imbedded on Mr. M‘Adam’s sys- 
tem: the consequence is, that St. 
James’s-square presents a firm, quiet, 
and dry, highway, superior in every 
respect to every other square in the 
metropolis. This example has been 
followed by the commissioners of that 
ornament of London, the new Regent- 
strect; and this nobie avenue is now 
undergoing the M‘Adam process. The 
consequence will be most favourable 
to the property; carriages and eques- 
trians will preter it to the rumble and 
dangers of other streets, and it will be 
the grand resort of fashion. We doubt 
vot that other districts of the town, 
which are not governed by the sinister 
influence of paviors, will speedily fol- 
Jow these examples; for, compara- 
tively, the old mode of paving has not 
a single recommendation, and we have 
heard of no objection to the new sys- 
tem except the probability of increased 
dust; but, inasmuch as we are at pre- 
sent obliged to water our paved streets, 
so the same remedy will cure the evil 
on the improved system. Great cities 
will thus be relieved from the inconve- 
nience of their noise; and, ifthe Society 
of Arts did their duty, we ought long 
since to have been relieved from that 
other great nuisance of cities—their 
overwhelming Smoke. We have ex- 
pected the accomplishment of the latter 
even before the former; but the Society 
of Arts are, as they think, better en- 
gaged in bestowing premiums on inge- 
nious and handsome young ladies, for 
drawings of flowers and butterflies. 

It is our paintul task to have to re- 
cord the verdict of a jury, during the 
past month, which materially affects 
the liberty of the press, in regard to 
works of fancy, to literary contro- 
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versy, to the independence of bio. 
craphy, and to the impartiality of 
iistory. We allude to the unworthy 
appeal made to the law for the purpose 
of sustaining the sycophancy and bad 
taste of the noted author of ‘ Wat 
Tyler,” against the manly spirit and 
sterling genius of Lord Byron. If any 
crime has been committed, it was on 
the part of the author of “ Wat Tyler,” 
who disgraced the name of poetry, 
and the reputation of a man of letters, 
by a servile production, filled with 
irreverent exhibitions of subjects of 
grave religious faith, for the purpose 
of holding up certain characters to 
idolatry, and covering others with 
ignominy. It is not necessary for us, 
in this notice, to enter into the ques- 
tion of the respective merits of these 
parties; but, in regard to them, there 
has necessarily existed among a free 
people great differences of opinion. A 
poct-laurcate may be tolerated in 
excesses of adulation, but in this case 
the servility of his muse was inter- 
mingled with such gross allusions to 
points of. religious faith, as to render 
the work such an outrage on decency, 
as no one but the author of ‘ Wat 
‘T'yler” could have perpetrated. Respect 
to public opinion ought to have led to 
his dismissal from his office. As the 
crimes of poets are, however, best 
punished by poets themselves, Lord 
Byron stepped forward to vindicate 
the character of the age, and produced 
a jouw d esprit, in the form of a parody 
on that offensive work, and thereby 
rescued it from the oblivion to which 
it otherwise was destined. Here the 
matter eught to have cnded,—with 
baseness on one side, wit on the other, 
and a laugh on the part of the public; 
for itis not to be supposed, that any 
rational person was seriously moved 
in his opinions by the rhymes and 
points of cither party. Itseems, how- 
ever, that the ghost of the Constitu- 
tional Association,—a body which had 
been murdered by public opinion,— 
was still prowling the earth like Mil- 
ton’s evil genius, and that it beheld in 
this petty squabble the bases of a 
solemn war, in which the equivocations 
of Jaw and the machincry of special 


jury might be brought to bear, anda 


ferment created where all before had 
heen peace and badinage. It was 
accordingly assumed, that Byron’s 
parody on “Wat Tyler’s” insulting 
adulation was caleulated to wound the 
lilial feelings of our prescnt excellent 
3 king, 
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king, so as to endanger the pubh 
peace ; and on this whimsical assump- 
tion, which is the essential feature of 
criminal libel, Lord Byron’s publisher 
has, by the verdict of a special jury, 
been rendered amenable to the judg- 
ment of the Court of King’s Bench. 
Snch is the outline of the case. We 
trust the judges will treat it with 
«ound discrimination; but we lament 
that such a prosecution should have 
appeared on the records of our juris- 
prudence : for, if its anti-social prin- 
ciples were to be maintained, Britons 
would, in respect to biography and 
history, sink into the condition of 
the Romans under Tiberius. In these 
observations, we do not affect to jus- 
iify the opinions per se of Lord Byron ; 
ond, if he had volunteered such a 
production, we snould have thought 
ihat be had offended public decency 
sod good manners: but in the present 
case his sentiments were cxtorted by 
the vile spirit of the court-poet; and, 
as this pensioner was not dismissed, 
so the indignation of Lord Byron’s 
muse Was excited to inflict a punish- 
ment of its proper kind on the delin- 
quent. For our parts, we are at once 
concerned at the degradation of mind 
which produced the original poem, at 
the notice with which Lord Byron 
honoured it, at the doctrines of the 
judge, and at the decision of this spe- 
cial jury. 

Memoirs of the Life of Riego and 
his Family, including a history of 
Spain from the restoration of Ferdi- 
nand to the present time, are pre- 
paring for publication, under the 
superintendance of the Canon Ricgo, 
and fur the benefit of the widow of 
that unfortunate general. The work 
Will be illustrated with several por- 
traits and fac-similes. 

It is alleged that a manuscript 
work of Mitton’s has been discovered 
1 the State Paper Office, but in the 
hand of his nephew Phillips. It is 
theological and controversial, and, 
consequently, of little interest or value: 
if printed, it could only add to the 
lumber of the polemical writings of 
his bewildered times. , 

Mr. G. Dyer, formerly of Emanuel 
College, Cambridge, announces for 
carly publication his long-promised 
Work on “the Privileges of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge.” 

. he Albigenses, a romanee, by the 
feer'ean R. Maturin, is printing in 
u umes, 
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The great success of Nature Dis- 
played, and of the Atlas of Nature, has 
led to a determination to illustrate the 
arts of man ina similar manner; and 
in the cusuing winter, Art Displayed, 
and an Aélus of Art, exhibiting all 
kinds of machinery and apparatus, 
will be submitted to public patronage. 
The only impediment to the sale of 
** Nature Displayed” and its Atlas bas 
been the diflicuity of preparing copies 
fast enough to mect the gencral 
demand. 

In addition to the severe and high 
mathematical examinations, on the 
admission to Bachelor’s degrees at 
Cainbridge, it is proposed that this 
year, and in future, there shall also be 
a Classical Tripos, for those who have 
obtained honours in mathematics. This 
will perfect a course of public education 
already the most rigorous and complete 
in Europe. The number of Bachelor’s 
degrees conferred on the 24th ult. was 
250; of whom eighty-three were can- 
didates for honours; and, such is the 
advancement of mathematics, that 
thirty-one were admitted to Wrang- 
ler’s degrees, being the largest number 
ever recorded. ‘The Classical ‘Tripos 
will be altogether honorary, and be 
divided into three classes. ‘The great 
increase of students will be attended 
by local improvements on a grand 
scale. Bennet College is rebuilding, 
others are in course of enlargement; 
the Fitzwilliam Museum is about to 
be commenced; and the trumpery 
houses which cbscure the grand line 
of colleges on the west are to be re- 
moved, by which a coup d'eil will be 
produced equal to any in the world. 

It deserves to be noticed, that of the 
Observer newspaper which contained 
the details of the trial and execution 
of Thurtell for the murder of Weare, 
no less than 137,000 copies of a double 
paper were sold,—a number at once 
astonishing and unprecedented. There 
were used 274,000 stamps, and 548 
reams of paper; the excise-duty upon 
which, added to the stamp-duties, must 
have amounted to about 40001. for this 
one publication only. 

An account of Six Months’ Resi- 


dence and Travels in Mexico, by W. « 


BULLOCK, F.L Ss. wiih a map and many 
plates, is in the press. 

Capt. Parry’s Second Voyage for 
the Discovery ofa North-west Passage, 
with twenty-five plates, from the 
drawings of Captain Lyon, aud nume- 
rous charts, &c. is nearly ready. 

Capt. 
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Capt. Parry in his first voyage 
discovered, after entering Lancaster 
Sound, an opening, which he called 
Prince Regent’s Inlet ; and the Adini- 
ralty,at the suggestion of Capt. Parry, 
have resolved that this Inlet shall be 
examined, in order that no opening 
which promises success may be neg- 
lected; he is therefore to proceed 
thither, in the ensuing spring, in the 
Hecla; and, from the situation where 
Hearne discovered the sea, and the 
apparent direction of Prince Regeut’s 
Inlet, he hopes to succeed in reaching 
Capt. Franklin’s Cape ‘Turnagain 
through it. 

Proposals are circulated for pub- 
lishing by subscription, a prose trans- 
lation of ‘Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered, 
by Miss L. Princeps. 

Dr. Trornton’s Green-house Com- 
panion is considerably advanced in 
printing, and will soon be ready for 
publication. It is intended as a fami- 
liar manual for the general manage- 
ment of a green-house, with numcrous 
useful lists, directions as to soils, and 
a variety of familiar instructions neces- 
sary to be attended to in thé cultivation 
of flowers. 

Another new Review is announced, 
to be published every two months, and 
the first number will appearin March: 
it will be entitled, the Universal 
Review, or Chronicle of the Literature 
of all Nations. ‘No man can doubt 
(says the prospeetus,) that the prin- 
cipal Reviews have utterly failed in 
these most essential points : that halfa 
dozen essays every three months are 
unequal to give any idea of the pro- 
gress of literature; that the ambitious 
authorship, whose object is simply to 
display the powers of the reviewer, 
must defeat the purpose of the reader, 
who desires to be acquainted with the 
book; that the tone of sneering and 
pert personality, which makes the study 
and the triumph of modern criticism, 
goes directly to offend correct taste, 
and to insult and repel the progress of 
all honourable and sensitive minds ; 
and that, in addition, the notorious 
bondage and instrumentality of those 
reviews, as tools of government or of 
opposition, totally extinguishes the 
hope of right judement in matters of 
the first importance to us as indiyi- 
duals, as subjects of a free state, and 
as lovers of literature. In those jour- 
nals, too, foreign publication has found 
bat the most trivial and occasional 
notice. Yet, on the Continent, a new 
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and briliiant period has opened, that 
aimost resembles the fifteenth cep. 
tury, in the suddenness, masculine 
strength, and original splendor,’ of its 
intellectual exertion. In France, in 
Germany, throughout the north and 
east of Europe, from Siberia to Hun. 
vary, great acquisitions have been 
made in every region of mental and 
physical discovery, into which power- 
ful and accomplished minds could 
break their way. Of these labours the 


English reader has been kept in 
gcnueral ignorance,—an ignorance 


Which itis not within the scope of the 
principal journals to enlighten.” In 
these observations, there is much truth 
and good sense. 

A volume of Critical Researches on 
Philology and Geography, will be 
published in afew days. 

Nir. THELWALL has obtained permis- 
sion from the Lord Chamberlain to 
deliver, on the Wednesdays and Fri- 
days of the ensuing Lent, a Course of 
Oratorical Lectures on Shakspeare, 
and on Dramatic Composition and 
Theatrical Representations in general: 
including animadversions on the-pre- 
sent state of the Stage, both with 
respect to writers and performers, 
The Lectures will be delivered at the 
‘Theatre Royal in the Haymarket, and 
will commence on Wednesday the 
10th of March. The terms of sub- 
scription proposed for the entire course 
are two guineas for the boxes, and 
twenty-four shillings for the pit. Of 
the proposed series, it is intended that 
some play or character of Shakspeare 
should be the leading subject of almost 
every individual lecture ; with a gene- 
kal preference to those which, either 
in an abridged or interpolated state, 
still coutinue on the list of acting 
dramas. In the illustration of these, 
animadversions will be introduced 
upon the respective playwrights who 
have either judiciously abridged or 
preposterously disfigured the} produc- 
tions of our immortal dramatist. Op- 
portunities will also be taken to deve- 
lop the causes of the present state of 
dramatic literature; and to criticise, 
with impartial freedom, such of the 
distinguished authors of the present 
day as have either given to their 
writings a dramatic form, or have 
furnished the materials from which the 
most popular of our recent dramas 
have been extracted. The original 
matter of these Lectures (including 
the whole of the animadversions and 

criticisims,} 
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‘ticisms,)-Will be not read, but spon- 
oni aiieered. Of the iilustra- 
tions,—the scenes and passages in 
dialogue, will be read from the 
original text, and occasionally con- 
trasted with the altered portions of the 
acting plays. The soliloquies and 
single speeches, in general, will be 
dramatically recited. To extend still 
further the variety of the entertain- 
ment, and prevent as much as possible 
all inconvenience to such of the sub- 
scribers, &c. as may not always be 
able to assemble before the rising of 
the curtain, each Lecture will be pre- 
ceded by some popular recitation, 
serious or comic: such as Collins’s 
“Qde on the Passions;’”’ Dryden's 
“Alexander’s Feast;” select passages 
from Milton, Pope, Byron, &c. and 
the most approved humorous and 
satirical writers. 

An original work, under the title of 
the English Spy, has been some time 
in preparation, and is nearly ready for 
publication. It embraces characteris- 
tic sketches and scenes of the present 
age, and particularly of high life, 
including Eton and the Universities. 
A series of coloured plates and wood 
engravings will accompany each part, 
designed by Cruikshank from thie life, 
and containing portraits and scenes 
drawn upon the spot. 

Mr. HeNrY Puictirs, author of the 
“History of Cultivated Vegetables,” 
“Sylva Floriflera,” &c. has a work on 
the eve of publication, entitled Flora 
Historica, or the 'Three Seasons of the 
British Parterre, historically treated, 
With observations on planting, to se- 
cure a regular succession of flowers 
from the commencement of spring to 
the end of autumn. To which are 
added the most approved methods of 
cultivating bulbous and otber plants, 
as practised by the most celebrated 
florists of England, Holland, and 
France. 

Mr. J. Wittiams, the editor of the 
last edition of Blackstone’s Com- 
mentaries, is preparing a new edition 
of Milton’s Poetical Works, with 
copious notes and illustrations. This 
edition will be preeeded by the criti- 
cism of Dr. Johnson, with numerous 
€mendations and corrections of the 
misconceptions, misrepresentations,and 
party prejudices and partialities, of the 
critic; and it will contain many addi- 
tional facts and circumstances which 
have been omitted or imperfectly stated 
in the. biographer’s life of the poet. 
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Dr. Hooker, the Professor of Bota- 
ny at Glasgow University, is preparing 
a complete Syster of Plants, arranged 
according to the natural orders, with a 
Linnean Index, and illustrated with 
numerous coioured plates. One object 
of the author is to divest the study of 
botany of the repelling feature of a 
dead language in which it has hitherto 
been clothed, by adopting our own 
instead of the Latin, and thus to pro- 
mote the cultivation of the science 
throughout all classes of the com- 
munity. 

We often quote with respeet Mr. 
Branpe’'s Journal, and we think it 
equal to its rival by Dr. BREWsTER, 
while both are the best scientific jour 
nals in Europe. At the same time, we 
feel it due to the public to protest 
acainst the overweening vanity and 
jealousy constantly displayed in the 
notes and criticisms in the former, in 
regard to the originators of certain 
puny experiments and very trifling 
assumed discoveries. Every thing is 
referred, in the most egotistical man- 
ner, toa certain coterie, to whom alf 
improvements and suggestions are as 
weakly and pompously referred as 
though the parties had the intellects 
of a» woman of fashion, who plumes 
herself in having first worn a cap in 
aparticular shape! The same feeling 
disgraces even the pages of the “‘ Phi- 
losophical Transactions.” We know 
not with whom so much folly originates; 
and the knowledge that it is observed 
(derived from this paragraph) may per- 
haps cure it; but these gentlemen are 
not perhaps aware that the impartial 
historian of science, who may write in 
the year 2000, will scarcely find, of 
real discoveries made in the last twenty 
years by the coterie in question, more 
than will afford materials for two or 
three meagre paragraphs. Neverthe- 
less, we admit their general. merit; but 
they flatter one another too much, and 
see themselves under too large an 
angle; consequently lose, instead of 
gaining credit with less intoxicated 
bye-standers. 

It having been deemed necessary 
to add a Miscellaneous Dialogue, the 
announced “ Dialogues between an 
Oxonian and Common Sense, on the 
Reformation of Philosophy,” were de- 
layed for two or three weeks, but they 
are now before the public. 

As the appearance of some of our 
most early native plants in flower 


reminds the botanist that his — 
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of harvest are arriving, a Correspon- 
dent begs our insertion of the follow- 
ing method of drying plants for an 
Hortus Siceus. It is simply by putty 
them «between boards, covered with 
vooilen cloth: by this method they 
dry much quicker, and preserve their 
colour better, than between paper. 
The leaving a plant accidentally be- 
tween the leavesor flaps of a card-table, 
suggested the above; but such tables 
seldom shut close enough to prevent 
the wrinkling of leaves and petals. 
Twenty-four hours are sufficient for a 
plant of a dry nature, but longer for 
succulent ones, before they are put 
into a book. 

In the management of cauliflower- 
plants, so as to secure good produce 
during the winter, Mr. G. CockpBurn, 
gardener to W.S. Poyniz, esq. sows 
the seeds of the early cauliflower ina 
south border, in the beginning of July, 
and, as soon as the plants come up, he 
thins them out to twelve or fourteen 
inches apart, where he suffers them to 
remain, keeping them clean, and 
watering them occasionally, till about 
the middle of November, by which 
time they all produce heads from ten to 
thirty inches in circumference. As 
they are not hardy enough to bear 
much frost, he removes them at that 
time into a shed, taking care to retain 
as much mould about their roots as 
possible, and to remove, all their 
decayed leaves. In the shea they are 
planted in mould, keeping a space of 
about an inch between each head. In 
this state they are frequently looked 
over with care, their dead leaves 
removed, and those heads eut for 
present use which show any disposi- 
tion to decay ; and, when severe frost 
occurs, they are covered with dry 
short hay. By this management, he 
has been «ble to send three dishes of 
cauliflowers to the table every week 
during the autumn and winter. 

Mr. Lewis Gompertz, the cele- 
brated mathematician, published in the 
last ** Philosophical Magazine’ a plan 
for deflecting the course of cannon. 
balls, by temporary inclined planes 
aflixed to the object of attack. 

Mr. BHLrore’s work of Monuments is 
announced jor publication in February, 
Mr. B. has recently returned from a 
journey in the north, for the purpose 
of collecting materials for this work, 
and has sueceeded in tracing and 
restoring some very valuable specimens 
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of ancient monuments, particularly 
those of the early Douglases. 

In addition to the objections of My, 
Jones, Mr. Frend, Sir Richard Ppij. 
lips, and others, to the physical theo- 
ries of Newton, Mr. JoHN WALSn has 
entered the lists in Brande’s Journal, 
and he demonstrates mathematically 
the incongruity of the principle of 
universal gravitation. We suspect 
that Newton’s physical hypotheses 
will not survive him acentury, and it 
is curious that his method of fluxions 
has already yielded, both at home and 
abroad, to the method of his rival 
Leibnitz. Our scientific readers should 
however beware, that these changes 
in no degree involve the explications 
of phenomena promulgated in the 
sixteenth century by Copernicus aml 
his followers, which explication must 
be as eternal as truth; for many per- 
sons are led away by ignorant quacks, 
who attempt to impeach Copernicus, 
and, with corresponding discrimina- 
tion, refer themselves to our illastrious 
Newton. Copernicus developed the 
phenomena, Kepler and Hooke the 
laws, and Newton mathematically 
dissected and analyzed those laws. 
This discrimination is necessary to be 
made by all who speak and write on 
these subjects. 

Damm’s Etymological Lexicon to 
Homer and Pindar, is preparing in 
one volume, quarte. This work was 
printed at Berlin, in a thick quarto 
volume, in 1765. This ‘ Herculei 
laboris!” as Heyne characterized it, 
has been long and extensively know# 
to the learned world: but, for some 
years past, copies have been so very 
rare, and consequeatly so expensive, 
that the work has been unattainable, 
particularly to youthful scholars. 

Mr. Baker, of Hampstead, has 
published the following remedy for the 
dry-rot:—Take two ounces of white 
arsenic in powder, dissolve it by boil- 
ing in one gallon of soft water; if 
boiled in an iron or tinned vessel, add 
halfan ounce of copper-filings, but if in 
an untinned copper- vessel the filings 
are not necessary; to a quart of size 
and half a pound of common tar, add 
a small quantity of fresh-slacked stone 
lime, sifted pretty fine, beat them well 
info a paste, which should be then 
nicely dissolved with the above solu- 
tion, gradually adding during the pro- 
cess (by smali portions,) as mueh more 
of the pulverized lime as will give the 
whols 
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whole a proper (rather diluted) body, 
to be laid on with a painter’s brush. 
New work when finished, as a preven- 
tative, should be dressed with the 
composition at least twice, after well 
drying the first coat; old wogk, as a 
curative, when removed and repaired, 
(such as diseased wainscot) should be 
perfectly dried by exposition to the 
air, and then well dressed on its. back 
before it is returned to its place. 

Biographia Poetica, or Lives of the 
British Poets from Chaucer to Cow- 
per, in four volumes, octavo, including 
every poet in the collections of Chal- 
mers, Campbell, &c. and those of the 
early bibliographers, whose writings 
or whose names retain sufficient Inte- 
rest to be comprised in an historical 
collection. Vol. J. is nearly ready. 

The Life of ‘Thomas Lord Erskine, 
with observations on the character of 
his eloquence at the Bar and in Par- 
liament, and critical notices of his 
speeches and writings, interspersed 
with private anecdotes, is preparing 
by H. Cooper, esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, 
barrister at law, in two vols. octavo. 

Letters to a Young Man whose 
Education has been neglected, by the 
Author of “ Confessions of an Opium 
Eater,” will soon appear. 

The Pilot, a tale of ihe sea, by the 
Author of “ the Spy,” ‘* Pioncers,” &c. 
is forthcoming. 

Traditions of Edinburgh, or Legends 
and Anecdotes respecting the City in 
former Times, are preparing. 

The Old English Drama, a selection 
of plays from the early English drama- 
tists, which will include the whole of 
Dodsley’s Collection, and every play 
of any excellence, is printing in small 
octavo,*with biographical and critical 
notices, and will be published in 
monthly parts, at amoderate price. 

A third volume of Dr. Jamieson’s 
Etymological Dictionary of the Scot- 
tish Language is in the press. 

_ Mi. G. CruiksHank is engaged in 
illustrating two volumes, entitled 
Tales of Irish Life, written from actual 
observation, during a residence of 
several years in various parts of Ire- 
land, and intended to display a faithful 
picture of the habits, manners, and 
Condition, of the people. The same 
ingenious and original artist is also 
Preparing several designs for a hu- 
mourous exposition of the 'Tread-mill. 

A Catalogue of Pictures in Eng- 

and, collected and arranged with the 

MontuLy Mac. No. 392. 
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permission of the proprictors, and di- 
vided into counties, is about to appear 
periodically. 

Ina few days a Shilling Pamphlet 
will appear, entitled Aspersions An- 
swered ; an Explanatory Statement ad- 
dressed to the Pubic at large, and to 
every reader of the Quarterly Review 
in particular, by WiLLIAM Hong, 

A small volume of Notes, Biogra- 
phical, Critical, and Poetical, on the 
Portraits of “‘ the Poets from Chaucer 
to Cowper,” is in preparation. 

An Account of the Life and Writings 
of the late ‘Thomas Brown, M.p. pro- 
fessor, of Edinburgh, will soon be pub- 
lished by the Rev. D. Wexsu. 

Mass!.on’s Thoughts are in the press. 

The Posthumous Works of Percy 
B. SHELLEY, esq. are iu the press. 

The Rev. S. Pigcott’s volume on 
Suicide, in a series of anecdotes, and 
actual narratives, with reflections on 
mental distress, will be published in 
the course of the month. | 

C. ‘TENNANT, esq. announces a Nar- 
rative of a Tour through Parts of the 
Netherlands, Holland, Germany, &c. 
in 1821-22. 

Mrs. Lanfear has a small volume 
nearly ready, entitled Letters toY oung 
Ladies on their first entrance into the 
World; to which will be added, 
Skeiches from Real Life. 

Dr. Uwins will shorily publish a 
Compendium of Medical Theory and 
Practice,founded on Cullen’s Nosology. 

S.'T'. CoLERIDGE, esg. announces the 
Wanderings of Cain. 

A second part will soon appear of 
GeoRGE CRUIKSHANK’s etchings, enti- 
tled Points of Humour, containing 
passages from celebrated comic writers, 
selected for the humour of situation, 
illustrated by original designs, drawn 


and engraved by Cruikshank. 


‘The History of the Roman Empire 
from the Accession of Augustus to the 
Death of the Younger Anioninus, is 
preparing by W. ELAYGARTH, esq. 

The Good Samaritan, or an Appeal 
to the Sympathy of the Young on 
behalf of the Heathen World, by the 
Rev. J. Hooper, a.m, will soon appear. 

J. Buckincuam, esq. author of 
“Travels in Palestine,” will shortly 
publish Travels among the Ara 
Tribes of the Countries East of Syria. 

One Hundred Original Songs, by A. 
CUNNINGHAM, in one volume, and 
Scottish Songs, ancient and modern, 
in four volumes, are in preparation. 

; L A Trea- 
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A Treatise on the Theory and Prac- 
tice of Music, is preparing by G. I’. 
GRAHAM. 

The Journal of Llewellyn Penrose, 
will soon appear. 

Marston Moor, or the Queen’s Page, 
an historical novel, in 3 vols. isin the 
press. - 

A Letter to the Editor of the British 


Review, occasioned by the notice of 


“No Fiction,” and “ Martha,” in that 

work, by A. Reep, will soon appear. 
The New Shepherd’s Calendar, by 

3. Care, may soon be expected. 
Specimens of the early French 


Poets, with biographical and critical, 


notices, are in the press. 

The Mother’s Offering, or Tales in 
Rhyme for Children, is preparing tor 
publication, by a Lady, embellished 
with sixty-two superior engravings. 

Plants may be completely protected 
from the depredations of insects, by 
washing them with a solution of bitter 
aloes, and the use of this wash does 
not appear to affect the health of the 
plants im the slightest degree; and, 
wherever the solution has been used, 
insects have not been observed to 
attack the plants again. 

H.W. Witttams, esq. of Edinburgh, 
author of ‘Travels in Greece, Italy, 
&e.” will shortly publish Select Views 
in Greece, to be comprised in six 
numbers, each containing six plates, 
with descriptive letter-press. 

A Sketch of the System of Educa- 
tion at New Lanark, by R. D. Owen, 
is in the press. 

Various unfounded observations 
having at sundry times been made in 
the newspapers and journals, calcu- 
lated to mislead the public in regard 
to the liberal conduct and accommo- 
dations of the British Museum, we 
cousider it our duty to set the matter 
in its clearest light, by introducing an 
exact copy of the Directions respecting 
the Reading Room of the British 
Museum:— 

The Reading Room of the Musenm is 
open trom ten till four every day, except 
ou Saturdays and Sundays, and for one 
week at Christmas, Easter, and Whitsun- 
tide , also on Thanksgiving and Fast Days, 

Persons desirous of admission are tg 
send in their applications in writing (spe- 
eilying their Christian and surnames, rank 
or profession, and places of abode) to the 
principal librarian, or, in his absence, to 
the senor under lbrarian, who will either 
mimediately admit such perseus, or lay 
their application before the next general 
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mecting, or committce of the trustees, 
But as it might be dangerons, in so popu- 
lous a metropolis as London, to admit 
perfect strangers, itis expected that every 
person who applies should produce a re. 
commendation satisfactory to a trustee or 
an officer of thehouse. Applications defec. 
tive in this respect will not be attended to, 

Permission will in general are granted 
for six months; and, at the expiration of 
this terin, fresh application is to be made 
for a renewal. 

Although the hbrarians are strictly en- 
joined to use all possible dispatch in sup- 
plying the readers with the printed books 
or manuscripts they may apply for; yet, 
as in so extensive a library it may not be 
possible to find every article immediately, 
it is recommended to the readers to allow 
a reasonable time for the search, especi- 
ally as to the printed books, 

Readers will be allowed to take one or 
more extracts from any printed book or 
manuscript; but no whole or greater part 
of a manuscript is to be transcribed, 
withont a partienlar leave from the trus- 
tees.— Tlie transcribers are not to lay the 
paper on which they write on any part of 
the book or manuscript they are using ; 
nor are any tracings allowed without 
particular permission of the trustees, 


Travels through Part of the United 
States and Canada in 1818 and 19, 
are preparing for publication by J. M. 
DUNCAN, A.B. 

Mr. J. K. Gray is preparing the 
Elements of Zoology, containing, be- 
sides an outline of comparative ana- 
tomy and physiology, and a natural 
disposition of the animal kingdom, 
with an analytical table of the genera, 
an explanation of all the terms used 
in the science, illustrated by numerous 
engravings. 

Mr. De la Becue will shortly pub- 
lish a Selection of the Geological 
Memoirs contained in the * Annales 
des Mines,” together with a synoptical 
table of equivalent formations, and M. 

srongniart’s Table of the Classitication 
of Mixed Rocks. 

It is clearly proved, and has. been 
Satisfaetorily accounted for, that the 
air is warmer close to the earth than 
at some distance above it. Hence we 
find lofty mountains in warm climates 
constantiy covered with snow. During 
a frost, however, things appear to be 
reversed. An observation, leading te 
this consequence, has been made in 
Hampshire. Mr. White placed a 
thermometer on the top of a hill at 
Selbourne, and another in the valley, 
towards the evening of a very cols 
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day. During the night, that in the 
valley lowered to one degree below 
zero, that is, to 33° below the freezing 

‘int : whereas that on the bill, though 
por ; : : ; ° -0 
og) feet higher. fell only to 179, or lo 
Jower than the freezing point. On the 
following morning, that in the vale 
was at 10°, while the elevated thermo- 
meter was at 22°; so that the differ- 
ence of cold between the two situa- 
tions was atone time 18° less above 
than below; and through the whole 
frost continually 10° or 12°. This 
variation in temperatare was conlirmed 
hy the total destraction ef the forest 
evergreens in the valley, those on the 
hill remaining unhurt, 

RUSSIA. 

MY, Martinore is the first author 
whe has attempted to introduce into 
the Russian language the classical 
beauties of the ancient Greeks; he has 
prepared for the press, and is now 
publishing, the Iliad of Homer, the 
first rhapsody to be accompanied with 
a literal translation; also the Tragedies 
of Sophocles, the Hymns of Calli- 
machus, with philological remarks, 
and the Fables of Esop. 

A Bible Society has been established 
at Kaffa, which has already distri- 
buted an immense number of copies of 
the New Testament among the Rus- 
sians, Cossacks, and Americans. <A 
Museum of Antiquities has been lately 
founded there, containing objects 
found in the vicinity. Certain specu- 
lative virtuosi pretend to have disco- 
vered the tomb of Mithridates, at the 
distance of some leagues from Kaffa. 
Pallas has described the region of the 
Tauride as rich in antiquities. Among 
other recent improvements at Kaffa, 
ere a Greek theatre, a public library, 
and a botanie garden. 

GERMANY. - 3 

_ The number of students at present 
in Gottingen is 1419. Among them 
are four princes,—the Prinee of Bruns- 
wick, the Prince of Leinsingen, and 
the two Princes of Solms; and also 
seventeen counts. Of the students, 
= study theology, 730 jurisprudence, 
~24 medicine, and 195 devote them- 
selves to physics and general philo- 
Sophy. 

A plan is in contemplation to unite 
the Danube with the Elbe, by means 
of acanal to be cut from Lintz, and 
Nitended to unite with the Moldan, 
Which falls into the Elbe, in the circle 
oi Butzlau. M, Von Gerstxer, of 
tic Fulytechnic School at Vienna, 
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surveyed the Elbe to Namburgh, by 
order of the Austrian government, last 
autumn. ‘There is every reason to 
expect the speedy execution of this 
important measure. 

FRANCE. 

A new machine has been invented 
as a substitute for the Scaphander, and 
to preserve from drowning. It is 
made of tin, in the form of twe cones 
lengthened, as a distaff, and strongly 
joined together. It is so contrived, as 
to come under the arm-pits; a river 
may be safely crossed with it by any 
individual, though loaded. It has 
heen successfully tried for half an 
hour together, before numerous spec- 
tators, and bears the name of Rouanette, 
from its invertor M. Rovan, of Paris. 

At the last annual meeting of the 
Asiatic Society of Paris, at which the 
Duke of Orleans presided, it appeared 
from the Secretary’s report, that the 
following works had been printed at 
the Society’s expense, during the 
preceding twelve months:—A Japa- 
nese Grammar, a Mantchou Diction- 
ary, certain Fragments in Sanscrit, a 
Coliection of Fables in the Armenian 
tongue, and a Grammar of the Geor- 
gian, accompanied with a Vocabulary. 
In the same sitting were read, among 
other specimens of Asiatic literature, 
a Fragment of a very curious Chinese 
Romance, translated by M. Fresnel ; 
some extracts from the works of Hairi, 
a famous Arabian writer, translated by 
M. de ‘Tassy; and certain Idyls and 
Fables, translated from the Persian 
and Sanserit by M. Chezy. 

NORTH AMERICA. 

Capt. CocuRane has ascertained 
that there is no junction between the 
continents of Asia and America. He 
kad been for two years exploring the 
north-eastern coast of Siberia, to scttle 
this point. 

In the United States, the proportion 
of marriages to the population is cal- 
culated as one to thirty ; that of births, 
as one totwenty ; and of deaths, as one 
to forty. The number of males to 
that of females, as collected from the 
census, has been rated from twenty- 
six to twenty-five; also the proportion 
of male infants under ten years, to 
that of females of the same age, hus 
been found, at different periods, from 
twenty to nineteen, and from ninetcen 
to cighteen. 

L. Brincier, esq. of Louisiana, has 
published observations on the region 
ef the Mississippi, and shows that thon- 
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sands of superficial miles have been 
formed by the deposits of that river. 
‘The whole state of Louisiana ts a coun- 
try but just emerging from its water ; 
and, as the Mississippiis ascended, the 
banks of the river gradually rise and 
again descend towards the swamps. 
‘Lhe Mississippi may be considered as 
a river ruming on the top of a hill 
twent;-four feet in its highest position, 
the base three miles ia its average di- 
ameter, and reposing in the swamps, 
which are more than 9 feet above the 
marshes, on the sea-shore, for a dis- 
tance of 215 miles. Whathas escaped 
over its banks in its overilowings never 
returns to it again. Knormous beds 
o! timber, leaves, and other substances, 
are spread over the plains by its wa- 
ters. In the Achafalaya river, several 
hundreds of miles are converted into 
solid rafts of wood, and these disappear 
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every two or three years under bedsof 
sand and Jeaves, by which the bed of 
the Achafalaya is alternately removed 
four or five miles to the East, or two oy 
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three to the West. Mr. Bringier 
landed at the mouth of that river jn 
1812 (the river itself being but a mouth 
branch of the Mississippi,) and he 
counted the large trees which were 
perpetually carried into its current in 
agiven time, and found them to amount 
to 800 cubic feet for a minute. To 
these may be added the leaves, bark, 
reeds, and muddy sediment, making on 
a moderate calculation thirty-six cubie 
miles of deposit annually. The large 
raft at Red River is sixty miles in 
length, and in many places fifteen in 
breadth, in some piaces composed of 
pines heaped together with their leaves 
into compact rafis. 











SPIRIT OF PHILOSOPHICAL DISCOVERY. 


— 

[The great incrcase of Journals devoted to Science, and the consequent accumulation of 
facts, have deformined us, as a means of putting our readers into possession of every novelty, 
to devote fram three to four pages regularly to Notices of the New Discoveries and 
interesting buds seaitered through seven ox. cight costly publications. We hope thereby to 
add to the vaiue aid utility of the Monthly Magazine, and leave our readers nothing to desire 
in rezard to what is passing in the philosophical as well as literary world. The Belles 
Lettres departments of this Miscellany are, we believe, inferior (o no work in the interest and 
taste of the urticl:s, while, as an assemblage of useful matcrials, we have confessediy no rival 
cither at home or abrvad. Our only ground of lamentation is the limitation of space, by the 
Limitation of our price ; but we have resisted every overture to raise it abore two shillings,— 
it being our ambition to present the public with tie best Miscellany at the lowest price. This 
we are enabled to effect by an established circulation, and by not expending our small profits 
on meretricious adverlisemcnts. We calculate that every Number of our Misceilany is tts 
vwn best advertisement, in the sterling merits of its contents; and that the commendation of 
the public wit continue to prove more advaniageous than the equivocal representations of 
newspaper advertisements. | 
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NR Ilalberstadt, in Saxony, a 
N burying place of very high anti- 
quity has lately been discovered; as 
1s inferred from the numerous skuils 
found therein, Ciffering widely from 
those of the preseat inhabitants, or 
even those of the European race, and 
approaching nearer to the Coptic ferm; 
yet, from having, as is asserted, no 
incisors, but grinding teeth, some are 
disposed to consider these as the re- 
mains of a frugivorous race of men, 
more aucicnt than the flood of Noah. 
ifso, why not coeval with the garden 
of Eden? - 

So numerous are Comets, that in the 
last fifty years the elements of the 
orbits of 125 have been collected by 
Schumacher, and at least as many 
more must have escaped accurate 
observation. This averages five in two 


years. Thatwhich appeared in January 
1786 is believed to have been seen 
again in December 1797, Nov. 1806, 
Jan. 1819, and May 1822. In 1790, 
1805, 1811, and 1822, three were ob- 
served ; and in 1819, no less than four. 
The flying fish appears in its erial 
excursions, assisted by its long, broad, 
and thin, gill-fins, perhaps less singular 
and surprising than the feats of the 
skipper or leaping-fish (E’scas saurus), 
lately described by Mr. J. Covcn, of 
Cornwall, in the “ Linnean Transac- 
tions,” which, though possessing only 
very small pectoral fins, is enabled, by 
the action of its tail and finlets, to 
spring from the surface of the sea, and 
pass Over the space of thirty or forty 
feet, before immerging for an instant, 
and then taking another such leap, 
and often several of them in succes- 
sion. 
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sion. Whether this was done in sport, 
or for escaping a finny pursuer, it has 
often been difficult to ascertain. 

Sir EveraRD Home’s new theory, 
respecting the physiology of the blood, 
purports, that carbonic acid gas forms 
a large proportion of the blood, and 
that this fluid is of a tubular texture. 
It exists in the proportion of two 
cubic inches to an ounce, and is given 
out in large quantities, from the blood 
of a person after a full meal, but very 
little from the blood ef a feverish 
person. The fact, of the appearance 
of the tubes passing through every 
particle of the blood, was discovered 
by Sir Everard (in 1818), on observing 
the growth of a grain of wheat, daily, 
through a microscope. He first saw 
ablob, and then a tube passing frum 
it; the blob was the juice of the plant, 
and the tube was formed by the extri- 
eation of carbonic acid gas, He then 
examined a globule of blood, and 
found it composed of similar tubes, 
which he injected under the exhausted 
receiver of an air-pump. His disco- 
very will probably lead to important 
results. 

Our Astronomer Royal, who thinks 
there is no sensible parallax, never- 
theless infers, from the observations of 
M. Srruve, that the mean parallax of 
several fixed stars cannot exceed 
0,018; but Mr. Struve assigns 0’,16 
as the parallax of eight in the Little 
Bear, and 2”,221 as the parallaxes of 
iwo others in the Swan and Great 
Bear. Dr, Brinkley conceives that a 
sensible parallax may be determined, 
but Mr, Pond impeaches his instru- 
inents. 

The component parts of Parker’s 
cement appear to be— 





Carbonate of lime .... °657 
magnesia *005 
~— iron «s+. *"O7Q@ 








mi manganese *019 


Clay silica ..ccccccccee °100 

—— alumina e+--+-+++ +066 

Water @eeeneeeseeeevesne *013 
——-1'000 


With one part of common clay, and 
two parts and a half of chalk, a very 
s00d hydraulic lime may be made, 
which will set as speedily as Parker’s 
cement, 
¢ Mr. TH. Brooke, the author of 
Elements of Crystallography,” as ap- 
Plied to minerals, has commenced a 
Series of important papers in the 
Annals of Philosophy,” illustrated 


by excellent wood-cuts, on the crys- 
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taline forms of artificial salts, with a 
view to enable chemists to know and 
describe, with more ‘accuracy than yet 
they have usually done, the external 
forms of the crystals produced in their 
expcrimental processes. 

Food of Bats.—¥rom observations 
made by M. Swainson, during his 
residence in the Brazils, it appears 
that bats do not always feed on animal 
substances, as is commonly believed, 
from the circumstance of the sharp- 
pointed tubercles with which their 
moiar teeth are bristled. Or, at least, 
it is certain that he discovered in that 
country Chiropteres of the genus 
Pteropus, a species that feed only on 
fruits. M. 8. being attached for some 
time to a plautation in the province of 
Fernambuco, was in the habit of re- 
marking a prodigious number of bats, 
about tlie time of twilight, flying with 
great foree and rapidity in the middle 
of a grove of fig-trees, that were 
covered with their nests. The fruits 
became the prey of the young, on their 
arriving at maturity. 

That heat increases the power of an 
electrical machine, has been ascertained 
by Mr. Ronatps; who, using a very 
small spirit-lamp under the rabber, 
and another under the prime conductor 
of a cylindrical-glass machine, has 
very greatly increased its power, and 
thereby he has been able to render it 
effective in the dampest weather. 

The analysis of Candite, a new black 
mineral from Candy, in Ceylon, was 
lately made by Dr. GmeLin, which 
afforded him as follows :— 

Almmine . 2. 2 © © © « # ee 97°20 
Jron, protoxide. 2 . . « « « 2051 
Maguesia,witha trace of manganese 18°24 
Silica, probably accidental. . . 316 


99°44 


The name above chosen seems parti- 
cularly unfortunate, since the disco- 
very by M. Siebers, that the name of 
Crete Island, in the Mediterranean, 
was changed to that of Candia, on 
account of the prevalence there of a 
white earth (the ereta of the ancients,) 
heretofore erroneously supposed to be 
chalk. 

Gooseberry bushes have, during se- 
veral years past, been trained by Mr. 
S. JEveES, in the manner of a berceau 
or arbour walk, about five fect anda 
half wide and seven feet high ; where- 
by the fruit, in very increased quantity, 
is pleasantly exposed to the view of 
company walking under the arched 
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trejlis crating,on which the branches are 
trained, and an agreeable facility 18 
offered for selecting and gathering 
this fruit. ; 
The Hamburg Ice Boat, for receiving 
drowning persens, where the ice has 
broken and let them into the water, Is 
described inthe Mechanic’s Magazine, 
No. 10; it is made extremely light, of 
strong basket-work, covered by pre- 
pared leather or oiled cloth, having two 
keels rather widely separated, each 
furnished beneath with thin bars of 
hard weod, or else meta!, on which the 
boat can be safely sledged or slid 
along, either on land or on ice; be- 
tween the keels, a long square or an 
oval hole is left in the centre of the 
boats bottom, and the basket-work 
jurncd up around the same, and also 
the water-tight leather or cloth cover 
within it, to the height of the gunwale, 
so as to form a tight bottomless well- 
hole in the centre of the gravity of the 
boat. ‘This boat, carefully preserved, 
and kept standing on its keels near 
to places of danger, is furnished with a 
coil of strong line and a drag, and with 
a pair of long tongs or forceps, for em- 
bracing and pulling up a body, its furni- 
ture being so stowed therein as exactly 
to balance the boats on an horizontal po- 
sition, whea suspended fromtwohandlcs 
on the top of the sides of the well-hole, 
connected below by straps with the 
keels. On any emergency aman jumps 
into the well-hole, and catching up the 
boat by its handles (the height of which 
is adjustable to the man’s height,) he 
walks forward, carrying the boat across 
the land and on to, and across the ice, 
until itis launched in the broken part, 
over or near to the sufferers; a strong 
loose strap across the well-hole is _pro- 
vided, across which the man straddles, 
to secure him from danger of sinking 
through the well-hole into the water, 
on the boat's floating, and before he 
can have time, by resting his hands on 
the handles, to throw his legs out of 
the well-hole, and take his standing or 
seat in the boat, and proceed to take 
in or search for the drowning persons. 
Ifthe distance on land is considerable, 
a horse or men can drag the boat on 
iis sledge keels, and the boatman 
ouly takes his station in the well-hole, 
at the edge of the ice. We hope and 
trust that our parks, the scene niost 
winters of dire distress from dangers 
of drowning, may be each furnished 
With ice-boats,as much improved upon, 
as British ingenuity may be able. In 
cases of attempted suicide at any sa. 
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son, these boats might be applicable ty 
the saving of lives, under the most jg. 
teresting of circumstances. 

Narure oF ‘Biroop.—Microscopic 
observations on the thin and semidia. 
phanous parts of living animals, have 
shown that their blood during life, is 
merely serum, holding in suspension 
numcrous particles which owe their 
red colour to a membrane in which 
they are inclosed ; but which particles 
are within of a colourless substance, 
very closely allied to albumen. Messrs, 
Provost and Dumas have lately made, 
att published in the Ann. du Chimie, 
an extensive series of observations on 
blood, very recently drawn from man, 
amd a great varicty of animals, birds, 
and fis; from whence they conclude, 

ist. That arterial blood contains more 
particles than venous blood. 

ed. That the blood of birds isthe most 
abundant in particles. 

3d. Liat the mammifera succeed birds 
in this respect, and the blood of the carni- 
vorous tribes contains more particles than 
that of the herbivore. 

4th, That the cold-blooded animals pos- 
seas the smallest particles. 

Lastcy. That after an animal lias been 
somewhat exhausted by acopions biceding, 
iis veins snddenly absorb serum from the 
parts which surround them, so as nearly to 
supply the loss of blood, as to quantity ; 
but wherein a  proportionably «inte 
nished number of particles is of course 
found. 

—In the course of these experiments, 
on 10,600 parts by weight of fresh 
blood, in each case, first drawn, that 
from the common hen was found to 
contain the greatest weight of particles, 
viz. 1571 parts; the barbot (or gadus 
lota) the least, or only 481 parts; and 
the average weight of particles in the 
20 species of beings experimented 
vpon, was 1125; and the human parti- 
cles 1292. The average number of 
respirations usually made per minute 
by the animals experimented upon, was 
something under 27; the extremes in 
this respect were the guinea-pig, and 
bare, each 36, and the horse 16, 
amongst the animais not torpid ; whilst 

the human respirations were 18 per 

minute. ‘The average number of pul- 

Sations per minute was something more 

than 111; those of the beron being 

260, of the horse only 56, and of man 

72, The average heat of the bleed, 
1023° of Far. (very nearly that of 

man’s, 162°2°) the duck rising to 108°, 

and the ape only to $4°9°, 

Mr. JoHN Murray, in some Obsere 
Vatlons on the light and Inminous 
matter 
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matter of the Lempyris noctiluca, Or 
Glow-worn, read at the Linnwan So- 
ciety, after dctailing tic Opinious of 
yarious naturalists on the nature and 
cause of the light of the glow-worm 
and other luminous Insects, proceeds 
to relate his own experiments, which 
show that this light is not connected 
with the respiration, nor derived from 
the solar light; that it is not affected 
by cold, nor by maguetism, por by 
submersion in water. Trials of im- 
wersion in water of various tempera- 
tures, and in oxygen, are detatled. 
When a glow-worm was immersed in 
carbonic acid gas, it died, shining bril- 
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liantly: in hydrogen it continued to 
shine, and did not seem to suffer. Me. 
Murray infers that the luminousness Is 
independent not only of the respiration 
but of the volition and vital principle. 
Some of the luminous matter obtained 
in a detached state was also subjected 
to various experiments, from which it 
appears to be a gummo-albuminous 
substance mixed with muriate of soda 
and sulphate of alumine and potash, 
and to be composed of spherules. The 
light is considered to be permanent, 
its occultations being caused by the 
interposition of an opaque medium. 








MEDICAL REPORT. 


i 
Report of Diseases and CasvuattieEs occurring tn the public and private Practice 


of the Physician who has the care of the Wi estern District of the City Dispensary. 
— 


HE prevailing disorder of the month, 

especially in some of the districts in 
which the Reporter practises, has been 
scarlatina; and occasionally a sort of in- 
ternal tendency, if it may be so said, has 
been manifested in the character of the 
specific poison upon which the distemper 
depends, thus affecting the membranes of 
the brain and the sensorial fanenous, 
rather than fally developing itself mi its 
more ustial and Jess formidable locality 
—the external surface. It is in these 
eases that the carbonate of ammonia, to 
tiie excellencies of which the writer has 
more than once before adverted, proves so 
couspicuously applicable ; and in defiance 
of the common principles which regulate 
prescription, in respect to chemical com- 
bination, the writer has even found his 
account, in employing what has been sug- 
gested to him by a friend, viz. the union 
of the carbonate of ammonia with the 
sulphate of magnesia, 

It may not be amiss to embrace the 
present occasion of saying, that chemical 
Jaws, in respect to medicinal agency, have 
been looked up to, and acted upon, rather 
foo much in the abstract; and this ob- 
Jection, in some measure, applies against 
the principle of concentration, that has 
recently been proposed and adopted, par- 
ticularly by the French school and its 
British partizans. It has been the aim of 
the chemico-medical philosopher to de- 
> especial something upon which 
“ — ofa given substance depends : 
» extricate this something from its attach- 
ment to other portions of the material, 
ld ” coucentrate the virtues and 
sal a Ase pea of therapeutic agents ; 
facts ‘gg oset speculations, bed-room 
a een too much overlooked ; 
and It Is a substantial trath, that several 
Pats of a plaut, which ia ‘se and ab- 


stractedly are nothing but inert substance, 
are, when united with the active portions 
of the same medicinal, capable of bringing 
out, as it were, these properties into 
more powerful manifestation. Sarsapa- 
rilla, for instance, respecting which so 
much has recently been said, and thought, 
and done, if it possess any virtue at all, 
possesses it as a whole, that is, in combi- 
nation with its woody fibre, and not as au 
ingenions manipalator of the present day 
seems to suppose, by a particalar element, 
disunited from the fibre; and, wheu the 
writer hears talk of Morphin and Quinin, 
and hundreds of ins and outs besides, he 
thinks of Gallic ingenuity and imposing 
Gallimatia, rather than of absolute im- 
provement and practical good.* 

But, while we reject the specious, 
meiely, of proposed innovations, let us 
be careful at the same time not to be in- 
fluenced by objections which may ori- 
ginate in party spirit, or indolence of 
disposition. In medicine, as in other 
matters, we must, trying ail things, hold 
fast-to that which is good; but, at the 
same time, not be blown about by 
every wind of doctrine that might impede 
our steady course iu the straight-forward 
paths of science, good sense, and unbi- 
assed observation: from the subtiltics of 
high-flown speculation on the one hand, 
however, and old-woman common-place on 
the other, may be occasionally selected 

wholesome 
~ * A combination, rather than separation, 
of remedial powers, appears to the Re. 
porter to be in the general way of most 
importance, in order to insure full efficacy. 
How often do we find, that a union ir one 
recipe of three or four of the vegetable 
narcotics, will prove more operative in 
allaying irritation than the same or even 
a larger quantity of a single material, 





vy 
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wholesome doctrine and momentons truths, 
The concentrated form of the Peruvian 
bark) although not possessing all the vir- 
tues of bark in substance) may, ander 
some cireuinstances, be far preferable to 
the bark itself, inasmueh as it does not 
ciog and load, and irritate and nauseate, 
an already, perhaps, weak and writable 
stomach. 

Some of the readers of these essays may 
Jook for further information respecting 
ihe cancerous case to which especial al- 
Jnsion has been made in former papers, 
On tiis head the Reporter has to say, that 
from anavoidable circumstances the treat- 
ment has been suspended, and the ulcer 
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in consequence had taken on a rapiq 
growth, assuming the fungoid characiep 
which, however, upon tae resumption of 
Mr, Young’s method, was not only, as 
heretofore, suppressed, but the disease has 
altogether matetiaily diminished, and the 
parts generally are now retrograding to. 
wards health. 

A case of diseased integuments of the 
hand and wrist, of the most inveterate 
kind, has lately been subjected, under the 
Reporter’s observation, to the treatment 
by compression, and has thereby been 
completely restored to health and use. 
fulness. D. Uwins, M.p, 

Bedford-row ; Jan, 26, 1824. 
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— 


|= country has been reaping all the 
advantages, and experiencing some of 
the disadvantages, of a mild and moist 
winter; many of the latter may be yet 
to come, among which, the most to be 
dreaded is a ccld ungenial spring.— 
Wheat-sowing, upon backward and wet 
svils, was certainly protracted; but the 
Opinion that a less quantity than usual 
Was put into the ground, comes from few 
quarters, and is not of general conse- 
juence ; on the contrary, there is at least 
a comparatively active spirit of exertion 
in the country, encouraged and kept alive, 
no doubt, by rising markets and never- 
failing demand; and the greater proba- 
bility is, that any deficiency of wheat- 
sowing, in the autumn, will be made good 
inthe spring; more especially should the 
weather coniinue open, All the lands, at 
all approachable, are in gocd forwardness 
for spring culture; and bean-setting has 
proceeded for some time in those parts 
Where that process is customarily early, 
There being no impediment trom frost, 
drainage aud digging have gone on freely, 
and to an extent not altogether usual of 
ate years. The early-sown wheats, on 
dry lands, look most beautiful, and ex- 
hibit a strong pliant; but perhaps, without 
that rankness aud wiater-pride which si- 
mular seasons have produced. On the wet 
lands, and particulatly where water-fuar- 
rowing has been neglected or insuffici- 
ently performed, they are weak, thin, and, 
having but a slight hold at the root, in 
case of frost, would be in great danger. 
Few seasons have made a finer show of 
winter tares, and the culture has been 
considerably extensive. All green vege. 
tation is flourisiung. The cabbage and 
carrot cultnre, such great agricultaral 
favourites in former days, seems reviving 


in some of the eastern counties. Turnips, 


on their appropriate dry soils, are a sutii- 
rent crop 5; on those less favourable, they 
ae running away; and, fae from imparting 
NourMsuiMent lO sleep, are producing the 





rot, which has appeared in various parts, 
and may, by and by,- occasion heavy 
losses. Sheep, on these wet lands, receive 
also equal damage from the soil as from 
its produce; but no loss or damage, to 
whatever extent, seems adequate to a 
conviction of the inferiority of our system 
of wiutering sheep. The foot-rot is ge 
neral on such soils. The straw-yard, in 
course, commenced very late, to the vast 
saving of hay; and cattle are doing well 
on the fodder, the quantity cf which has 
exceeded expectation. Butter is consi- 
derably affected by the inferior quality 
of the hay, and the necessarily-increased 
use of turnips. Potatoes, perhaps, do not 
equal expectation, either in quantity or 
quality, being much specked and affected 
by the variable weather in spring and 
summer, The culture of late years has, 
however, been so extensive, that there is 
seldom any deficiency of crop experienced. 
All articles of produce, together with live 
stock, both fat and stores, have been for 
some time on the rise. Pigs, though the 
breed has been of late very extensive, 
maintain a very high price. The price, 
even of the interior kinds of horses, lias 
advanced ; the superior are worth auy 
money that can be asked. As the cou- 
sumption proceeds, the inferior quality of 
the past crop of wheat seems now 4ap- 
parent ; and great complaints are heard of 
the barley, as coarse and unproductive. 
Vast quantities, however, of the best of 
the wheats, of the two last crops, are in 
the hands of speculators; and which, 
Should the spring turn out propitious, 
will come upon the market, ‘The 1a 
bourers, more generally, find employment, 
but at wages certainly not adequate to 
the prices of provisions, Where regular 
empioyment cannot be found for them, 
their situation is sincerely to be commi- 
serated. On the whole, times are greatly 
luproved—wheat at a considerable prices 
Peel's “uducas in plenty; no need of board: 
ing coin, thence litle or uone for the 
country 
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country banke 
bread corn Is 8a 
Peninsula, 


rs’ privilege. The crop of 
id to have failed in the 
and in some parts of Italy ; but 


there is plenty of wheat in France and the 


neighbouring countries, 


than would purchase it in this country. 

Smithficld:—Beef, 3s. 6d. to 4s. 8d.— Mut- 
ton, 3s. 4d. to 48. 6d.—Veal, 5s. 4d, to 5s. 6d. 
—Pork, 2s. 6d. to 4s. 6d.—Dairy Pork, 
js. 6d. to 6s.—Bacon, Bath, 4s. 0d. to 


at a far less price 


Commercial Report. 


8! 


4s. 8d,— Irish, 3s, 10d. to 43,— Raw 


fat, “ey 


Corn Exchange:—New Wheat, 48s. to 
63s.—Old Wheat, 55s. to 78s.— Barley, 
28s. to 40s.—Oats, 23s, to 33s.—London, 
price of best bread, 10d.—Hay, 63s. to 
115s.—Clover do. 84s. to 126s,—Straw, 


42s. to 52s. 6d, 


Coals in the pool, 36s. 6d, to 46s, 
Middlesex ; Jun, 23. 








MONTHLY COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


PRICES or MERCHANDIZE, Dee, 25, 1825. 
Cocoa, W. I, common ++ £5 


Coffee, Jamaica, ordinary 
, fine ¢« 





_— 


——,, Mocha -- 
Cotton, W. I. common. - 
, Demerara:++++e 
Currants «-+++rrssee9e9 
Figs, Turkey eeoccceccce 
Flax, Riga - 
Hemp, Riga, Rhine ---+- 
Hops, new, Pockets - +++ 
, Sussex, do. 

Iron, British, Bars +--+ 
, Pigs 
Oil, Lucca «+++ eeeeee-s 
—, Galipoli- eeecce 
Rags 
Raisins, bloom or jar, new 
Rice, Patna «+.-seeees 
——, Carolina -++e.ses 
Silk, China, TAWeeeeeeee 
——, Bengal, skein «e+e 
Spices, Cinnamon «+«+.- 
, Cloves eeeetese 
——, Nutmegs eeeess 
» Pepper, black. - 
» white+- 
Spirits, Brandy, Cogniac 
——., Geneva Hollands 
——,, Rum, Jamaica -- 
Sugar, brown.-+-cee.... 
, Jamaica, fine «++. 
—, Fast India, brown 

——, lump, fine. +++ ees. 
Tallow, town-melted..+- 
) Russia, yellow °° 
Tea, Bohea.... 
— Hyson, best -«+«.- 
Wine, Madeira, old «.-- 
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0 
10 
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19 
10 
0 
3 
19 
13 
2 
5 
0 
0 
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CSC sock oa 





ie 
5 8 0O 4 
317 0; 3 
6 0 0 5 
512 0 5 
0 0 104! O 
O 1 14] O 
512 0 5 
216 0 2 
62 0 O } 62 
42 10 O | 42 
18 0 O /15 
12? 0 0 9 
9 0 0 9 
7 0 0 6 
910 O 9 
0 0 0 }50 
21 0 ra 
4 8 0 4 
018 O 0 
2 0 0 1 
1 O 8 0 
0 12 10 0 
0 6 8 0 
0 4 0 0 
0 3 1 0 
0 0 6 0 
0 0 0 0 
03 2] 0 
0 241; 0 
0 2 6 0 
3.0 0 2 
314 0 3 
1 4 0 1 
4.6 0 4 
0 0 0 1 
0 0 0 1 
0 2 5 0 
0 6 0 0 
70 O 0 | 20 
48 0 O | 42 
50 0 QO ‘20 


10 
0 
4 
0 
0 
0 
5 
10 
0 
0 
15 
0 
0 
0 
10 


_ 
IS SOs see CWwa 


* 
~~ 


19 
14 
3 
5 
0 
0 
0 


Jan, 97, 1 824, 


0 
0 
0 
0 

by 
10 
0 
0 


RPONoSCSSoOoaccsoocooso 


to 5 8 
— 3 7 
— 5 it 
~- 12 
— 0 O 
— 0 1 
— 5 8 
— 212 
— 63 O 
— 42 10 
— 18 0 
— 11 4 
— 910 
— 7 O 
—10 O 
— dL O 
— 2 i 
— 4 8 
— 018 
— 2 3 
— 1 0 
— 012 
— O 6 
— 0 4 
— 0 0 
— 0 O 
— O 0O 
— 0 $3, 
— 0 O 
— 0O 2 
— 219 
— 319 
— 1 4 
— 4 6 
— O O 
— 114 
— 0 8 
— 0 6 
— 70 0O 
— 48 0 
— 50 O 


0 perewt, 


0 


0 
0 
10 
0 


do. 
do. 
do. 
per Ib, 
do. 


0 perewt. 
0 perchest 
0 per ton, 


0 
0 
O 
0 
0 


do, 
percwt. 

do. 
per ton, 

do. 


0 25 galls, 


0 per ton. 
0 percwt, 
0 do, 

0 do, 

0 do. 

8 per Ib, 
10 do, 

8 do, 

0 do. 

0 do. 

QO de. 

0 do. 

2 per gal, 
0 do, 

9 do, 

O per cwt, 
0 «do, 

0 do.bond. 
0 do 

0 do. 

$ de 

52 per lb. 

0 do. 

0 per pipe 
0 do. 

0 per butt 


Course of Exchange, Jan. 27 .—Amsterdam, 12 2.—Hamburgh, 37 4,—Paris, 25 60. 


Leghorn, 465.—Lisbon, 52. 


—Dublin, 9} per cent. 


Premiums on Shares and Canals, and Joint Stock Companies, at the Office of Wolfe and 


Edmonds—Birmingham, 31 


5l.—Coventry, 11001.—Derby, 1401.—Ellesmere, 69/.— 


— Surrey, 50l. 10s.—Grand Union, 21/.—Grand Junction, 280/.—-Grand Western, 
6/.—Leeds and Liverpool, 3901.—Leicester, 3401.—Loughbro’, 45001.—Oxford, 7801. 
—Trent and Mersey, 22501.—Worcester, 36l. 10s,—East India Docks » 1551.—London, 
1251. 10s.—West India, 2351.—Southwark Brip€g, 17/.—Strand, 5/.—Royal Exchange 


AssURANCE, 
City Ditto, 1394. 


Monatuiy Mac. No. $92, 


M 


—l.— Albion, 52/1. — Globe, 1761, —GaAs Ligur Company, 79l— 


The 
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$2 List of Bankrupts and Dividends. 


The 3 per Cent. Reduced, on the 97th, were 904; 3 per Cent. Consols, 893 ; 4 per 
Cent. Consols, 101% ; New 4 per Cent. 1053 ; Bank Stock, 2574. 
Gold in bars, 31. 17s. 6d. per 0z.—New doubloons, 3/. 158, 6d.—Silver in bars, 4s, 1134, 


s 
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ALeHapeticaL List oF BANKRUPTCIES announced between the 20th of Dee, 
1823, and the 20th of Jan. 1824: extracted from the London Gazettes, 


—— 
. Leeming, It. Hatton-court, Threadneedle. 
BANKRUPTCIES. [This Month 80.] silkman. (Bourdillon and Co, 


Soliciiors’’ Names are in Parentieses. 


ACTON, P. Congleton, innkeeper. (Moorhouse 
Auger, E. George-and-Blue-Boar yard, Holborn, 
coach-master. (Stevens and Co. 

Averey, J. L. Macclesfield, hardwareman. (Blake- 
lock, L ; : 
Sates, W. Oldham, Lancashire, cotton-manufac- 

turer. (Whitehead ie — 
Bishop, J. Warwick, grocer, (Kitchen, Sarford 
Blunt, W. Cornhill, optician. , (Knight and Co. 
irvant, W. Bristol, tailor. (Saunders 
Brittain, J. Chatham, grocer. (Eyre, lL. ' 
Drookbridge, T. Knight’s-court, Green-walk, coach 
and bedstead carver. (Cottle, L 
Buller, B. Stratford-upon-Avon, corn-dealer. (Coppin 
Sury, H. Austin Friars, merchant. (Crack 
Chambers, T. Liverpool, grocer. (Rawlinson 
Cooper, C. Marston bigott, Somersetshirc, edye- 
tool maker. (Bartley, L. ; 
Coward, J. Castle-street, Leicester-fields, curricr. 
(Corbett " 
Dawson, ‘I’. Houndsditch, whalebone-entter. (Nind 
and Co, 
Davenport, J. Stockport Etchells, publican. 
burae, Manchester 
Donkin, W. Neweastie-npon-Tyne, lincn-dreper. 
(Dawson 
Dorset, R. Rochester, linen-draper. (Jones, L. 
Durant, J. Montayn-sireet, Spitalfields, silk-ma- 
nufacturer, (2 umes a 
Dyson, J. Nethert i, Yorkshire, clothier (Y¥ hitee 
head and Co, Huddersiield 
‘ell, W. Cloak-lone, merchant. (Robinson 
‘lewett, J. Hillhampton, Worcestershire, farmer. 
(Curder, Droitwich 
Forsaith, S. Shoreditch, hal 
Gibbs, C. Eecleshall, Sti 
ltosser and Son, lu. 
Gibbons, G. H. Fineh-lane, Cornhil!, merchant. 
(Robinson 
Gray, T. March, Cambridgeshire, comiunon 
\ 


f Wood- 


verdasher. (Robinson, Lb. 
rerdshire, ironmouger, 


brewer. 

Merediti, L. 

Guidine, A. Merthyr Tydvil, Glamorganshire, shop- 
kee per. (Pocle and Co. L. 
Harris, W. Sniton 
(Paylor, L 
Hassell, J. Little Guildford-styect, Surrey, timber- 
dealer. (BWeck, L. 

Henderson, J. Blackfriars-road, draper, 

Henry, IT. P. Howland-street, Fitzroy-square, fovr- 
factor, (King 

Housdon, J. Bulstroad - street, 
(Watson 

Holmes, J. Carlisle, grocer. (Ewars 

Hood, J. Beeston, Nottingham, hosier. 
Nottingham 

Hopkins, I’. Woolwich, carpenter. (Noker 

Hosking, V. Walton, Bucks, builder. (Williams 
and Co. L 

Hurst, W. Manchester, crocer. (Kershaw 

James, J. and W. Seddon, Liverpool, ship-builder. 
(Leather 

Langshaw,J. Latchford, Cheshire, tiinber-merchant. 
(Leather, Liverpool 


Kent, victualler, 


aa ‘ a 
VesCUce, 


‘Parton 


coal - merchant. 


(Hurst, 


Lowe, J. and W. Bridgford-mills, Staffordshire 
miller. (Fisher, Newport . 
Luton, W. Bristol, saddler. (Hall, Hereford 
Lyuey, J. Limehouse, sail-maker. (Atchison, L, 
Lyon, D.  Bolton-le-Moors, timber-merchant, 
(Woodhouse 
Mapley, J. Cheapside, glass-cutter. (Jesso 
Merrick, W. Bristol, flax-dresser. (Haverfield 
Mortimer, J. H. Lostwithicl, Cornwail, brandy. 
merchant. (Baynton, Bristol , 
Moss, W. G. Diamond-row, Cainberwell, dealer, 
(Allen, L 
Niven, C. 
Hackney 
Oakes, H. Chelmsford, linen-draper. 
Ogden, J. Aldrick, Lancashire, grocer, 
Palmer, C. Russell-strept, 
(Stride 
Parker, H.  Pilton, 
(Adlington, L 
Peacock, J. Watford, paper-maker, (Brough, L. 
Peirce, T. and D, Williams, Merthyr Tidvil, Gla 
moreranshiie, bankers. (“enkins, L 
Pink, A. jnn. Portsea, cominon brewer. (Walker, L 
Pratt, J. Hatton-wall, pavior. (Railton 
# 
i 


Holborn-bridge, oil-broker. (Lay, 
(Bryant, L 
(Norris, L 
Bermondsey, brewer. 


Somersetshire,  victualler, 


iawiings, J. Mitton, Oxfordshire, druggist. (Russell 


~W. Langbourne Chambers, Feuchurch- 

‘t, merchant. (Pooke and Co. 

nd J. Griston, Norwich, bricklayers, 

Robertsou, J. Whitstable, Kent, coal-merchant. 

i , Canterbury 

Saxby, J. Rh. Southwark, hop-merchant. 
and Co. 

1. Hull, clothier. (Rosser and Son, L 

shaw, dW. and ASW. Elmslie, Fenchurch-buildings, 
Inerchauts. (Hall and Co, 


(Kearsay 


©), vce 
euldWys 
, 


Sims, DB. St. Anu’s-lane, shoe-maker, (Ellison 
nd Co, 

Sim: » GT. Aldermaubury, chinaman. (Pullen 

oo cr, A. Dake-street, Smithfield, cabinet- 
aker. (Waller 

ity d. Manchester, tailor. (Rymer__ ' 

ouliie, ‘I. Wiudle-honse, Howarth, Yorkshire, 

worked-strf innnufacturer. (Basie, York 
Thot J. Leicester, linenedraper. (Wilkinson, L 


iil, J. Liverpooi, banker. 


5 
A ce (Wheeler, L 
wile i. Fe 


, Hadieigh, Suifolk, tanner. (Leaks 
and Co, 

Walker, S. Ashton-under-Lyne, grocer. (Adlingtoa 
aud Co. L.. 

Watker, J. Halifax, Yorkshire, clothier. 

Weeks, ‘T. Southampton, 
and to, L 

Wilcox, W. Bristol, warchouse-keeper. (Ambary 

Wilsou, E, Wellington-street, Strand, upbolsterer. 
(Youny and Ca. 

Willey, J. Throgmorton-street, 
(Young 

Wood, W. Sanderson, and J. Sanderson, Nicholas- 
jane, Lombard -street, iusurance - brokers. 


> 


_ (Reardon ‘ 
Yeoinan, B. Heyford Frome, Somersetshire, baker. 
H urtley, L. 


(Jaques,L 
upholsterer, (Hicks 


coul-emerchant. 


DIVIDENDS. 


Ablett, J. Bucklersbury 

Adaia, W. Narrow-w: y Lambeth row 

\udrews, P. P. Brighton 

Atkins, W. Chipping Norton 

tharker and Hudson, Strattord 

Harton, H. Pani’s Cray, Kent 

Beaven, W. Bachley Mountain, 
Flintshire 

Bedson and Bishop, Aston, War- 
Why shire 

Brander, A. Bud re-row 

Bullock, J. L 


Cheapside 


ridenuhuall-serect 


Button, W. and W. Paternoster- 


Burn, J. Lothbury 
Clifford, J. Fulneck, Yorkshire, 
iudd. Jackson, Queen-sireet, 


Collen, E. London 

Covger, T. Haymarket 
Cohen, FE, London 
Coldman, J. New Kent-road 
Coptand, W. Holt, Norfolk 
Cottin, J. Broad-street 


Cox, J. St. John-street 

Cufiley, J. R. Ipswich 

Dallas, W. Old Broad-street 

Davies, W. King-street, Cuovent- 
garden ; 

Drakes, D. and G. Smith, Reading 

Doull, A. sen. London-street, 


Greenwich 
Ealand, R, Stourbridge 
Essex, M. Cheapside 
Evans, T. B. Strand 
Fereday and Co, Wolverhampton 
. Farrell 


(Feb. 1, 
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yarrell, J. Prospect-place, New- 
ington ca verpool 

teyguson, J. Liver 

Finch, Kk. Cooper’s-row, Crutched 
sige , 

‘ J. Gospor 

2 sr J. G. Leadenhall-strect 

French, W. H. and. Disborough, 
Little Eustcheap 

Gayner, W. Bristol 

Gieave, S. Warrineton 

Conzh, R. Liverpool ; 

Gould and Greasley, Cheapside 

Goodwin, R. Lamb’s Conduit-st. 

Goodair, J. Chorley 

Grafton, J. Lapworth . 

Greatrex, C. B. Abberley, Wor- 
conenee . 

Green, J. Redna 

Haigh, J. Huddersficld 

Hague, oe 

art, G. Hagwich 

+h gg 4. Fleming, and M, 
Dyson, Almonbury, Yorkshire 

Henry, A. Finsbury-square 

Hevs, J. Stockport 

Hilder, W. New Windsor 

Hughes, J. High Holborn 

Hyams, J. Coventry-street, Hay- 

” market 

Innel, J. and J. Chalford 

Isbell, KR. C. Chepple, and R. D. 
Isbell, Stonchouse, Devonsh. 

Kirby, J. Chelsea 

Kempster, T. 
Fleet-street 

Lethbridve, J. Carmarthen-street, 
Tottenham Court-road 


Bouverie-strect, 


Political Affairs in January. 


Lea, T. Liverpool 

Lewis, G. London 

Longster, G. Highbury-terrace 

Manser, T. Caroline-street, Com- 
mercial-road 

Matthewman, R. Leeds 

Marks, R. Roinford 

Meredith, T. sen. Bishopsgate- 
withont 

Minchin, T. A. Portsmouth 

Moore, W. Liverpool 

Murgitroy!, J. B. Bradford, 
Yorkshire 

Newman, E. Lambeth Marsh 

Newby, J. Aldgate 

Niblock and Latham, Bath 

Nottage, G. Stansted, Mouut- 
fitchet, Essex 

Owen, W. Islington 

Palmer, E. ‘Tl’. Bedford 

Palmer, G. Mosterton, Dorsetsh. 

Paliner, S. Bourton-on-the-water 

Park, R. jun. Porisea 

Parker, J. Warwick 

Paternoster, W. Rochester 

Peet, J. Ashton in Mackerfield 

Peterin, H.F. Lioyd’s Coifee-house 

Pinkerton, T. Nuneaton, War- 
wickshire 

Rawley, J. New-street, Corent- 
garden 

Rawlins, C. E. Bristol 

Reed, H. Mill-street, Bermondsey 

Reddail, J. H. Balsall-heath, 
Worcestershire 

Richards, W. Shorediteh 

Robiuson, J. Nicholas-lane 

Sarvis, A. Chelsea 


Sawyer, R. J. B. Tobler, and J- 
amberlege, Leadenhall-st. 

Scobell, J. jun. rH inton St.George, 
Somersetshire 

Sedgwick, M. Lendon 

S Iver, J. Size-lane 

Singer, J. sen. Keyford 

Slater, A. Cuddington 

Smith, T. Hampton Wick 

Smith, H. Tooting, Surre 

Stolworth, E. Whitechape 

Stacey, G. Basingstoke 

Stabbs, J. Leicester-square 

Stewart, R. King-street, Chea - 
side 

Sutton, F. H. Strood, Kent 

Taylor, J. Shoreditch 

Teunant, B. J. and W. Garnett, 
Liverpool 

Thompson, J. T. Long Acre 

Trabaudins, C. J. Mile End 

Travis, J, Oldham, Lancashire 

Troughton, Beanud J. Wood-strect 

Troward, R. [. Cuper’s-bridge 

Turner, W. Layton, Essex 

Tyerman, J. Bristol 

Warington,N. High-st.Southwark 

Welsford, J. P. Union-court 

Welsh, J. High Holborn 

Wilson, J. jun. Staincliffe 

Wiisou and Waugh, Aldersgate- 
street 

Williams, R. Worcester 

Winch, B. Hawkhurst, Kent 

Worrall, S. and J. Edmonds, 
Bristol 

Worth, J. and J.’Trump-strect 


_ Younge and Deakin, Sheffield. 
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POLITICAL AFFAIRS IN JANUARY. 


—=~<Be— 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
a\\ViO interesting subscriptions are 
in great activity: one in behalf 
of the victims of legitimacy who have 
fied from Spain, and have sought a 
temporary asylum in England; and the 
other in behalf of the Greeks. Both 
are honourabie to the national charac- 
ter, and merit the contributions of all 
opulent and public-spiritcd persons. 
The present amcunts are-—GOOCd for 
the Spaniards; and 80002 for the 
Creeks, 

A third subscription is also open, for 
a monument to that great and good 
maa, Lord Exsking ; and it already 
exceeds 100d At first it was re- 
Stricted to lawyers, but the publie 
demanded admission. 

The only incident of public import- 
ance Within the month, is the ill-ndvised 
Prosecution of the publisher of a scuib 
of Lord Byron’s, on which we have 
remarked more at large under the head 
Vanities. If it tend to draw public 
atienffon to the crying abuse of the 
Jury System, in the admission of 
special juries to the trial of questions 
between the crown and the subject, 
Sood will come out of evil. We have 
olten repeated that this practice is as 
slaring a blot in our constitutional 


system as the rotten boroughs; and 
petitions against the practice ought to 
be sent up from every town in the 
empire. ‘The unsuspected purity of 


juries is the corner-stone of our libere 


ties. 

The public funds have risen to a 
grreat height. ‘The three per cents. are 
above 90. The passion for forcign 
loans are, we hope, on the decline. A 
Mexican Mine Company has been 
proposed, and inay be a sound project; 
but we warn speculators against a re- 
pctition of the South-Sea bubble. On 
the whole, the country is quict and 


. prospcious. 


SPAIN. 

This rained country continues in the 
same distracted state as for several 
months past. No amnesty proceeds 
from the bigoticd tyrant whom the 
Holy Alliance have restored to uncon- 
ditional power; and heuce the parti- 
zans of the Constitution are rendered 
desperate, while a hollow submission 
is produced by the coercion of foreign 
troops. The priests and their fanatical 
dupes are triumphant; and, to destroy 
a constitutionalist, is deemed a service 
toGod! In the mean tin:c, the other 
party have take vengeance on the 
betrayers of Riego, immoflated the 
whole 
























































84 Marriages in and near London. 


whole family, and burnt their dwelling. 
Mutual proscription of course destroys 
all confidence and industry,—the most 
intelligent fly the country ; while the 
traitors Morillo, Abisbal, &e. have 
been permitted to retire into France. 


The French traitor Bourmont com- 
mands at Madrid; but every account 
states, that he demands fresh troups, 
and that detachments are marching to 
his relief and support. Mina and 
other patriots are in London ;_ but 
hopes are nevertheless entertained, 
that both the Spaniards and Portu- 
vuese will rally in the ensuing spring 
and summer. A general amnesty, and 
the establishment of constitutional 
forms, might have served as a respite 
for the tyrants; but so much wisdom 
would have been inconsistent. 

In the mean time, Ferdinand has 
heaped one absurdity on another, by 
issuing a proclamation exacting obe- 
dience to his Trans-Atlantic states; 
and it is universally believed, that a 
grand effort will be made by the Holy 
Alliance, to bring back those now 
independent republics to their vassal- 
age to Spain. Of the success of so 
wild a project, no hope can be enter- 
tained; but, if persisted in, it will 
disturb the world a few years longer. 
Ferdinand’s hopes and feelings are 
manifested by his proclamation, and 
by every rumour from Spain. 

GREECE, 

The Greeks maintain themselves in 
the Morea, and in the southern pro. 
vinces; and may now be regarded as 
an organized people. Corinth is taken; 
and sume advantages have been ob- 
tained over a division of the Turkish 
fleet. Indeed the movements of the 
Turks appear to be paralyzed ; and the 
Grecks have as much now to fear from 


[Feb, 1, 
the insolent pretensions of European 
legitimacy as from their ancient tyrants, 
Lord Byron, and other Englishmen of 
energetic character, are among them, 
The United States likewise are favour. 
ably disposed to their cause. 
WEST INDIES. 

Considerable dissentions have taken 
place in Jamaica, and other British 
colonies, in consequence of the avowed 
wishes of many philanthropists jn 
England to see the black populatiox 
emancipated. ‘This project the colo- 
nists consider as so fatal to their 
interests, that a spirit of remanstrance 
has ariscn in Jamaica particularly, 
which will not be easily allayed. 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

Of the independence of all the late 
Spanish provinces, no doubt can be 
entertained. Bolivar has penetrated 
into Peru, got possession of Lima, and 
the faction of priests and royalists 
are scattered and overwhelmed. The 
only possession remaining to Spain is 
the solitary castle of Vera Cruz, on 
the Mexican Gulph. 

Of the proverbial bad faith of Euro. 
pean legitimacy, the Brazilians have 
just had a notable proof. The Cortes, 
while assembled in deliberation, have 
been surrounded by the guards of the 
soi-disant emperor, the son of the King 
of Portugal; the whole dispersed, and 
some arrested and shipped for Europe! 
The result of this outrage is not yet 
known; but, as a republican spirit 
pervades these provinces, it may be 
hoped that the fate of the Jimperor 
Pedro, in Brazil, will be similar to that 
of the Emperor Iturbide, in Mexico. 
His admiral, Lord Cochrane, who has 
protected Brazil against Portugal, is 
not likely to protect an usurper against 
the people. 








INCIDENTS, MARRIAGES, ann DEATHS, 1n anp xeEaR LONDON; 
With Biographical Memoirs of distinguished Characters recently deceased. 


—_— 


CHRONOLOGY OF THE MONTH. 
EC. 22v.—General Mina arrived in 
London from Catalonia. 

— 30.—A meeting of the inhabitants of 
the parishes of Deptford, Greenwich 
Woolwich, and Charlton, was held, to peti- 
tion the Lords of the ‘Treasury for the 
removal of the grievances occasioned by 
the present mode of assessing taxes in 
those parishes, and for the removal of the 
surveyor, who was charged with rackrent- 
ing the inhabitants, 


Jan. 1.—Iturbide, ex-emperor of 


Mexico, arrived in London from Italy, 





_o= 9.—John Thurtell exeeuted at Hert- 
ford for the murder of Mr. W eare.— 
Joseph Hunt, by the Privy Council, 
reprieved, and to undergo transportation 
for life. 

_ The following is a statement of christen- 
ings and burials for London and suburbs, 
for the year ending Dec. 17, 1823 :— 


_ : Christened Buried. 
97 parishes within the 

WN 66:6 26 esc ceneses 1,059 1,162 

17 ditto without the wall 5,443 3,990 

eal ates deme 

Catried forward «ses 6,50g 5,152 


Brought 
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Christened Buried. 





Brought forward «+++ 6,502 5,1 59 
93 out ditto of Middlesex 
and Surrey «sertrsete 17,092 10,727 
10 ditto of Westminster 
and liberties esseee+s 4,095 4,708 
27,689 20 587 
MARRIED. 


KE. Fielder, esq. of St. James’s-place, to 
Miss Eliza Maria Jones, of Brithdir- 
louse, Montgomeryshire. 

Wi'liam Dobbin, esq. of the Army Pay- 
office, to Miss R. Summers, of Milford. 

W. Penford Kite, esq. of Dalby-terrace, 
City-road, to Miss Sarah Adeliza Popple- 
well, of Sister’s-cottage, Stoke Newington. 

Mr. Cruickshank, of Heathcote-street, 
Mecklenburgh-sqfiare, to Miss Louisa 
Roberts, of the Manor-house, Greenford, 
Middlesex. 

Mr. Robert Mayhew, of Foster-lane, 
Cheapside, to Miss Elizabeth Elliott, of 
Hermes’-hill, Pentonville, 

William Owen, esq. of Lincolu’s-Inn, to 
Anne Warburton, widow of tlie Rev. 
‘Thomas Coupland, of the Priory, Chester. 

Edward Penrhyn, esq. to Charlotte, 
daughter of Lord Stanley. 

J. W. Edwards, esq. of Conduit-street, 
to Harriot Exton ‘Teale, daughter of 
Thomas Morris, esq. of Chandos-street. 

William Babington, esq. of St. John’s 
Wood-place, Regent’s.park, to Katharine, 
daughter of the late Rev. Wm. Ravens- 
croft, prebendary of Rasharkin, and rec- 
tor of Fenvoy, county of Antrim. 

The Rev. A. Stewart, of Barnet, to 
Miss Ann Kezia White, of Brydges-st: eet. 

W.S. Jones, esq. of the Crown-ofiice, 
fo Miss Sarah Hough, of Tavistock-street, 
Bedford-square. 

George Watts, esq. of Sloane-street, 
Chelsea, to Charlotte, daughter of the late 
Sir John Everitt. 

At Cheam, Surrey, Alfred Hardwick, 
esq. to Antonia, daughter of the late 
Capt. Dundee, of the fusileers. 

Charles Lane, esq. of Bedford-row, to 
Enily Maria, daughter of John ‘Thornhill, 
esq. of Cornwall-terrace, Regent’s-park. 

J. P. Robinson, esq. of Camden-street, 
Gloucester-place, to Mary Ann, daughter 
of John Scott, esq. late of Edinburgh. 

At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, J. G. 
Tyrie, esq. to Miss Sophia Hardy, of 
W obnrn-place, Russell-square. 

AtSt. Mary-le-bone New Church, the 
Rev, J. Deake, rector of St. Athan, Gla- 
Morganshire, to Susan, widow of Capt. W. 
T. Taylor, of the 5th vet. battalion. 
ae Stenton, esq. of Lincoln’s-Inn, to 
— Elizabeth Davis, of Eaton Bishop, 

eretordshire, 
sar em esq. of Lincoln’s-Inn- 
—, iss Eliza Neale, of Cheam, 


Mr. J. Beckett, of Southw ; 
Clark, of Brentford, outhwark, to Miss 
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Lately, Henry Edwarde, esq. of New- 
ate-street, surgeon, eldest son of the late 
Lient, Col. James Edwards, to Mary, 
youngest daughter of J. N. Michell, esq. 
ot Union-court, Broad-stieet. 

Mr. Dyer Dew, of the Customs, Lon- 
don, to Miss Hannah Addington, of 
Roxton, Bedfordshire. 

W. Farr, esq. of Upper Montague- 
street, Montague-square, to Sophia Jest, 
daughter of the late Willian: H, Hill, esq. 
of Waterden, Norfolk. 

Joseph H. Bradshaw, esq. of Lombard. 
street, to Catherine, daughter of the late 
Richard Stewart, esq. of Straid, Ireland, 

Wiiliam Breut, esq. of Lincoln’s-Inn, to 
Miss Martha Amelia Morgan, of St. Mary 
Cray, Kent. 

At St. George’s-church, Hanover- 
square, Lieut. Col. Davis, m.p. to Au- 
gusta Ann, daughter of the late ‘Thomas 
Champion de Crespigny, esq. 

At Clapham, the Rev. W. F. Cobb, 
M.A. Of Nettlestead, Kent, to Mary, 
daughter of P. Blackburn, esq, of 
Clapham. 


DIED. 


At Herne-hill, Surrey, 57, John Curtis, 
esy. an eminent stationer of Ludgate-iull 
aud Bridge-street. 

At Westham Abbey, Essex, 42, IWil- 
liam Kebbell, sq. proctor, Doctors’ 
Commons. 

At Southampton, 30, Jessey Ann, wife 
ot Thomas Ashmore, esq. of Bolton-street, 
Piccadilly. 

At Bow-farm, Bow, Thomas Greenhill, 
esq. of Gracechurch-street, stationer and 
bookseller. 

At Cumberland-gate, Lady Caroline 
Pennant, wife of David P. esq. and 
daughter of the Duchess of Marlborough. 

At Brentford, Miss Burch tt. 

At Lambeth, 91, Mrs. Mary Wellford, 
late of ‘tower Dock. 

In York-street, 
Richard Dennison, esq. 

At Barling, Essex, the Rev. — Salts, 
vicar of Barling and of Hornham, and a 
Minor Canon of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

At Little Stenham, Suffolk, the Ren. 
James Richard Vernon, morning preacher 
at St. Paul's, Covent Garden, and evening 
lecturer at Bow-church, Cheapside. 

In Bloomsbury-square, Martha, wife of 
Dr. Richard Bright, and daughter of Dr. 
Babington, of Aldermanbury. 

In Commervial-place, Ann, wife of J. 
Tilstone, esq. of the Customs, London, 

At Clapham Common, 49, Joseph 
Brandney, esq. 

In Manor-place, Chelsea, Mrs. Saruk 
Caroline Busilico. . 

In Carmarthen-street; Bed ford-square, 
72, Walter Pye, esq. barrister-at-law, 
commissioner of bankrupts. 

At Luddington-house, Surrey, 76, MWal- 
ter Irvinc, esq. 

At 


Baker-strect, 72, 
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At Greenwich, Mis. Corder. 

In New Palace-yard, 63, Mr. Thomas 
Killick. 

At Enfield, Mrs. Esther Townsend, 

In Upper Norih-place, Guildford-strect, 
72, Mrs. Elizabeth Legge. 

At Famham, Surrey, irs. Priestly 
Collier. 

Major General IV, O. Fauwceté, of the 


E. I. Co.'s Service, aged 70, aud son of 


the late Gen. Sir William, F.K.b. 

At Peckham, 8, H. Smith, esq. 

At the Albany, William Cruise, esq. 
barrister-at-law. 

In Great Woodstock-street, Wr. IP il- 
liam Whitelow, a vespectable statuary. 

At Morden-park, Surrey, Fliss Sarah 
Adams, late of Hampstead. 

In Beer-lane, ‘fower-stveet, 85, Jr. 
John Drinkald, 

At Upper Clapton, Jams Benson, esq. 

At Hampstead, Ann Cathertue Lucy, 
widow of Rev, Samucl Man Goschall, of 
Weston-house, Surrey, 

In Camberwell-erove, 22, Robcré, 
eldest son of Robert Sietealf, esq. 

At islington, 90, Ars. Corrie, widow of 
Richard C, esq. 

At the Butts, Brentiord, Janics Zin- 
Siu, CS]. 

At Limehouse, Janct, wife of James 
Walker, esq. 

On board the national ship Bustard, at 
Jamaica, Cornclins Plueicr Barle, es. son 
of the late Hamilton Leonard Earle, esq. 

In Ceecilestreet, Strand, Mrs. Eviza 
Nathan, author vi “ Langreath,” ** Flvine- 


b ' , 
ton,’ and maiy other esteemed works, 


Av bm 


At Richmond, James, Kari Cornawaliis, 
Bishop of Lichfield and Covcutry, and 
Dean of Durhasm, in the Gist year of his 
age. Lie is sueceeded in his title and 
estates by his only son, James Mann, 
Viscount Broome, 


At Barnes, 79, the Rev Theophilus 
Houlbrooke, 1.3. F..s.e. formerly of St. 
John’s college, Canbridse.. He was ee- 


tive in the promotion of every useful 
undertaking, and ior some time held the 
office of president et the Literary and 
Philosophical S: e.civ of Liverpool. His 


death is geseraily tameuted in his private 
circles for many amiable qualities. 

Jn a fit of apoplexy, Joseph Marryate, 
esq. MP. and the ead of a banking firm, 
lie was chairman of the Committee of 
Underwriters at Liovd’s, and member of 
parliament for Sandwich, a merchant and 
banker in Lordon, and agent for the 
island of Grenada. Mr. Marryatt pus. 
sessed a great deal of general information 
a clear, powerful, and business-like man 
ker of speaking, which gave him creat 
ascendancy in ali public meetings con 
nected with his own pursuits, and piro- 
cured him an attentive hearing in the 
House of orien He was in the 67th 


[ Feb. 1, 


year of hisage. Mr. Marryatt invariably 
took his seat on the lower benci: of the 
ininisterinl side of the House; but he 
was by no means “a thick and thin’ 
Treasury-Bench member. On many 
mercantile ** measures,” he differed from 
those with whom he might be considered 
as generally acting ; and as to the “ Privi- 
leges” of the louse, he decidedly took a 
popular course.—During the discussions 
respecting the late queen, when Princess 
of Wales, it may be remembered that the 
“eallery was cleared,” by which means 
the reporters were excluded in commen 
with the strangers. Mr, Marryatt de- 
clared, that “while he held a seat in the 

fouse, there should be no debates with 
closed doors. If others were excluded, 
to the best of his ability he would report 
himself. The members were the repre 
sentatives of the people of England, and, 
as fur as he was persona!ly concerned, the 
people of England should know what 
tlcir representatives were doing.” A 
good report of those proceedings which 
took place wiitin closed doors appeared 
in the papers of the next day. 





LCCLESIASTICAL PROMOTIONS. 
Rev. G. Smalley, M.A. to the vicarage 
of Debenham, Sutfolk. 

Rev. H. Fardell, to the rectory of Bex- 
at = 
iy 
tov. L. A. Clerk, 2a. to the perpetual 
envacy and parish church of Rumbuargh, 


tov. EB. Pack, to the rectory and vical 


ave of Tullow, alias Baltimore, of Ross. 


Rev. W. Read, m.A. to be domestic 


chaplain of the Duke of Clarcuiee. 
Rev. PT. Homer has been elected second 


master of the Grammar School, Sheffield. 
tov. 1). Hatton appointed chaplaua m 
ordinary to the king. 
ifou. atid Rev. W. Annesley, 
viearage of Studiey, Warwickshire. 
Rev. v. B. Jameson, to the perpetual 
curacy of Heywood, Laveashire. 7 
Rev. PT. Aimisted, p.p. to the vauavle 


to the 


living of Cockerham, near Lancaster. 
Rev. R. Moore, to the reciory of Wine 
bourne St. Giles, Dorsetshire. 
Rov. J. L. Hamilton, to the rectory of 
Elesborough, Bucks. 
Rev. J. Maydwell, to the rectory of 
Boothby Pagneil, Lincolnshire. 
Rev. J. Powell, o.a. appointed lectaret 
of Mr. Jones’s Foundation in Monmouth. 
Rev. G. L.W.Fauquier, b.A. to the vicar 
age of Bacton, Suffolk, 
Rev. E. Posile, B.A, to the rectory of 
Colney, Norfolk. , 
Rev. H. H. Mogg, appointed chaplain 
to the Marquis of Aylesbury. 
: Rev: 
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1824.] 
Rev. A. Goode, jun. appointed one of 

the chaplains to the East India Company 

on the Bombay station. 

Rev. W. P. Jones, appointed chaplain 
to the Baroness Dowager Lavington. 

Rev. J. Feuton, to hold the vicarage of 
Penrith, with ‘Torpenhow, Cumberland. 

Rev. W. Dowker, to the rectory of 
Hawnby. 

Rev. Mr. Carr, to a minor canonry 1n 
st. George’s-chapel, Windsor. 

Rev. J. Vane, to the vicarage of Wor- 
cester, Shropshire. , 

Rev. T. Sworde, M.A. appointed to the 
perpetual curacy of Bungay St. “aiy’s, 
Norfolk. 

Rev. Mr. Sheppard, to the reciory of 
Eaton Constantine, Salop. 

Rev. C. Bridges, to the vicarage of Old 
Newton, Suffolk, 

Rev. G. Pyke, to the vicarage of Wick- 
hambrook, Suffolk, | 

Rev. W. Godirey, to the vicarage of 
Ravenstone, Bucks. 

Rey. G. Rollestone, to the vicarage of 
Stainton, Lincolnshire. 

Rev. R. V. Law, 3.a. to the vicarage of 
Waverham, Cheshire, 

Rev. J. Curwen, to the rectory of Har- 
vington, Cumberland, 

Rev, H. V. Bayley, M.A. to the arch- 
ceaconry of Stowe. 
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Northumberland and Durham, &c. 87 


Rev. H. 8. Fisher, b.A. to the perpetual 
curacy of Arkendale, Yorkshire. 

Rev. R. Wood, B.A. to the perpetual 
curacy of Askrigg, Yorkshire. 

Rev, G, Hodson, to be domestic chap- 
lain to the Bishop of Gloucester. 

Rev. P. Steeman, to the vicarage of 
Whitechurch, Devon. 

Rev. T. F. Dibdin, M.A. to the alternate 
morning preachership of Brompton-chapel, 
Kensington. 

Rev. M. West, to the rectory of Teffont 
Mevias, Wiltshire, 

Rev. H. Wright, 5.4. to the perpetual 
curacy of Maismore, Gloucestershire. 

Rev. Dr. Jones, to the living of Bedfont, 
near Staines. 

Rev. Mr. Troughton, to the prebend of 
Huntingdon, 

Kev. Mr. Lavie, to the rectory of 
Abdon. 

tev. A. M‘Leod, to the parish and 
church of Uig, in the presbytery of Long 
Island. 

Rev. R. Stirling, to the church of Galston. 

Rev. W. Dewe, chaplain to the ship 
Cambridge; the Rev. TF. Qnailes, to the 
Sybille; and the Rev. J. S. Cox, to the 
Spartiate. 

Rev. G. Turberville, M.A. to hold the 
rectory of Wiichford, Warwick, with Han- 
ley-castle, bot! inthe diocese of Worcester, 


_e- 





WITH ALL THE MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, 
Furnishing ihe Domestic and Family History ef England for the last twenty-seren Years. 
<> 


NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM, 
AX Association. recently formed in 
A 


Noth Shields, for mutual protection 
against clerical claims, held within’ the 
mouth their first annual ineetine. Vheir 
object is to establish a fund for defence 
against the legal cncreachmicats of the 
clergy, in their exactions of what are 
called Easter Offerings, Surplice Fees, 
and Church Dues. Socictics of this de- 
scription are now forming in several 
places, in Northumberland and Darham. 
Married.) Mr. Ti. Spurs, to Miss M. 
Watson.—Mr. T. Nesbit, of Newcastle, to 
Miss M. Urwin, of Boldom.—R, Gothard, 
esq. of the Shield Field, to Mrs. Pattison, 
ef Neweaste.—Mr, R. Robinson, to Miss 
H. Jackson, both of Durham.—Mr. J. 
Donkin, to Miss E. Stormont, both of 
North Shields.—Mr, J. Robson, to Miss 
M. Jackson, both of South Shields.—-Mr. 
G. Metcalfe, of South Shields, to Miss S. 
Reay, of Dockwray-square.—Mr. J. H. 
Palmer, of Monkwearmouth, to Miss E. 
Preston, of Sunderland.—G. Wilkinson, 
esq. of Alnmouth, to Miss Turnbull, of 
Aluwicl.,~-Mr, J. Lowden, of Monkwear- 


mouth, to Mrs. J. Stafford, of Sunder- 
land.—Dir. M. Hall, to Miss KE. Thompson, 
both of Bishop Auckland.—Mr. Joseph 
Lancaster, to Miss A. Fenwick, o Ches- 
terhope.—Mr, W. Oliver, of Chester-le- 
street, to Miss E. Pattison, of Gateshead 
Fell.—Mr. W. Murray, of Chester-le- 
street, to Miss Hunter, of Fishburn.— 
Join Lowes, esq. of Allansgreen, near 
Haltwhistle, to Miss Parker, of the Hill 
House, near Haydon Bridge. 

Died.} At Neweastle, 77, Mr. A. 
Goodfellow, much and deservedly re- 
eretted.—In Orchard-street, 34, Mr. R, 
Dixon, much respected.—18, Mrs, A. 
Reed.—In Dean-street, Miss E. Young.— 
In the Great-market, 84, Mr. W. Miller, 
—72, Mr. J. Atkinson.—On the Quay, 
41, Mr. R. Knox. 

At Gateshead, Mr. Stephen Horner. 
—At an advanced age, Miss Andrews. 

At North Shields, in Howard-s'reet, 74, 
Mrs. Elder.—Mrs. M. Napier.—61, Mr. 
J. Fantamore.—23, Mr. W. Morton.—46, 
Mrs. H. Turnbull. 

At Sunderland, Mr. T. Cook, suddenly. 

At Darlington, 80, Mr. W. Cundell. 

At Bishopwearmouth, Mrs. Tanner. . 

At 
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At Bishop Auckland, 85, Mr. M. 
Atkinson. 

At Long Benton, 67, Mr. Jos. Addison, 
—At Blyth, 80, Mr. W. Bruce.—At Nor- 
ton, John Hogg, esq. —At Linstock, Mr. 
R. Lattimer. —At Thornton-le-Street, Mr. 
W. Weatherburn.— At Kellington, 90, 
Mr. R. Maynard.—At Morpeth, 72, Mr. 
Robert Gibson, much esteemed. 

CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND, 

A Mr. Bowness, of Workington, in a 
late Whitehaven Gazette, observes,—“ I 
will venture to assert, that it is possible, 
by adopting certain means, te introduce 
almost any quantity of pure air into aay 
coal-pit or mine whatever; this properly 
conducted, in any situation, wonld be a 
complete remedy to the daily increasing 
evil, and afford a more sufficient and safer 
light to the collier.” 

Murried.]) Mr, J. Farley, to Miss A, 
Jordan.—Mr. J. Strong, to Miss M, A. 
Fenwick.—Mr. J, Jolmston, to Miss A, 
Wright: all of Carlisle —Mr.J.Patrickson, 
to Miss M. Gophin; Mr. J. Nicholson, to 
Miss J. Coulthard ; ail of Whitehaven.— 
Mr. J. Jolinson, to Miss D. Beehy; Mr, 
A. B. Wilkie, to Miss M. Bell: all of 
Workington.—Mr.T. Atkinson, of Penrith, 
to Miss Hleyliv, of Penruddock.—Mr. T, 
Harrison, of Brampton,to Miss hk. Madgin, 
of Penrith.—The Rev. Wm. Skinner, of 
Kirby Lonsdale.—Mr. H. Little, of Mals- 
vate, to Miss KE. Routledge, of Crook. — 
Mr. Ashcroft, to Miss Sherwood, both of 
Walton. 

Died.| At Carlisle, Hannah Edmondson. 
oue of the Society of Friends.—74, Mr, 
Dan. Wilson.—lIn Fisher-street, Mrs. A. 
Clark. 

At Whitehaven, 67, Mrs. J. Mossop, 
much respected.—39, Mrs, Ros, Darby.— 
66, Mrs. M. Grayson.—62, Mrs, A, 
Crawford.—42, Mrs. N, Cain. 

At Workington, 75, Mr. G. Rogerson. 
—45, Mr. James Mucklewean. 

At Cockermouth, 74, Mrs, A. Fearon. 

At Kendal, 59, Mr. E. Brooks, 

At Rockiitf, 69, Mr. T. Lowry.—At 
Westlinton, 83, Mr. T. Brown.—At Blen- 
nerhasset, 89, Mr, J. Atkinson. — At 
Egremont, 52, Mr. T. Benn, suddenly, 
deservedly regretted. 

YORKSHIFE, 

Several school-masters residing in Hull 
and the adjoining districts, have lately 
jurmed themselves into an association, 
under the title of The Hull, East-Rid- 
lng, and North-Lincoln Schoolmasters? 
Association,” upon the model of one at 
Newcastle-npon-Tyne, which has existed 
about fitty years, Thei object is, by a 
regular quaiterly subscription, to raise a 
fund for the relict of aged members. 
Earl Fitzwilliam is the patron; and W, 
Wilbertorce, esq. MP. the president. 

At the late niceling of the Philusophical 

wd Literary Society ot Leeds, a paper 





was read, “ On the Origin of Language 
and on the Origin and Progress of Alpha: 
betical Writing,” by Mr. G. S.Weidemann, 
—Jolin Marshall, esq. the president, reaq 
another, **On the production of Wealth, 
and on the propriety of discussing subjects 
of Political Economy, as distinguished 
from Poiitics.” 

A meeting of the inhabitants of Shef. 
field was lately held in the Town-hall, 
when a plan was adopted for establishing 
a library for mechanics and apprentices, 

Married.] The Rev. D. Umpleby, m.a, 
to Miss M. Carnidge, both of York.—Mr. 
T. M‘Tuark, of Hall, to Miss Gladstone, of 
Lower Wyke.—Mr. J. Giles, to Miss M, 
Kelly, of Scheol-Close ; Mr. Calvert, to 
Miss Muff; Mr. W. Bateman, to Mrs, C, 
Settle; Mr.J. Jones, to Miss M.’Thomlinson; 
Mr. J. Field, to Miss M. Weeley : all of 
Leeds.—Mr. T. Lewis, of Vhear-lane, 
Leeds, to Miss Craven, of Rothwell.—Mr, 
W. Aimold, to Miss S. Copley; Mr. W, 
Kennington, to Miss Dyson; Mr. W. 
Chadwick, to Miss E. Linley : all of Wake- 
field.—Mr. Nichols, of Wakelield, to Miss 
Middleton, of Ackton.—Mr. J. Sharpe, 
of Halifax, to Miss Oliver, of Skelton,— 
Mr. Hirst, to Miss E, Stubbs, both of 
Boroughbridg.—Mr. W. Stott, to Miss 
M. Walker, both of Stainland.—Mr. Jas. 
Wright, of Hunslet, to Miss M. Ouseman, 
of ‘Tadcaster.—Mr. J. Tattersal, to Miss 
C. Lunn, both of Birkby.—Mr. Holroyd, 
of Mouldgreen, to Mrs. Pollard, of Hud. 
dersfield.—Mr. J. Nichols, to Miss F. 
Hezlewood, both of Morley. 

Died.] At York, Miss Mira, Shadwell, 

At Hull, in Bishop’s-lane, Mr. J. Cairns, 
suddenly.—Mr, Rounceval Fletcher, te 
spected.—In Church-lane, Mr. W. Hodes, 

At Leeds, 47, Mrs. Wood, — In St 
James’s-street, Mrs. Bray. — Elizabeth, 
wife of Robert Ramsden, esq. of Carlton 
—In Nile-street, 49, Mr. T. Freeman.— 
50, Mr. J. Patrick.—Mrs. Forrest. —Mrs, 
S. Firth, 

At Wakefield, Mr. F. Hatfield.—In St. 
John’s Place, 76, George Oxley, esq.—99, 
Miss Wilson, danghter of the late Captain 
W. of the Guards. 4 

At Knaresborough, 69, Mr. E. Sutcliff. 

At Birstall, 88, Mr. Joshua Priestley, 
brother to the late Dr. P. the able philo- 
sopher.—At Meanwood, Mrs. Wood.—At 
Barwick, 85, Mr. J. Canell.—At Mortou- 
on-Swale, ¢7, Mr. Joseph Blackburp.— 
At Hebden Bridge, 75, Mr. Dineley—At 
Bramley, 27, Miss 8. Burton. 

LANCASHIRE, 

A unmerons and respectable meeting of 
the owners and occupiers of land in the 
parish of Manchester Jately took place, 
when several resolutions were unable 
mously passed, expressive of the deter- 
mination of the meeting to resist the 
warden and fellows of the collegialé 
church, Manchester, who had filed bills iu 
Chancery 
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ry to compel about sixty indivi- 
Saaste as tithes on hay, milk, and other 

icles in kind. 

aoe committee has reeently been 
formed at Manchester, and is still making 
the most successful exertions, Four hun- 
dred pounds have already been subscribed. 

Married.] Mr. Fry, to Miss M. S. 
Rawstorne; Mr. H. Podmore, to Miss E, 
Thompson; Mr. W. Boardman, to Miss E. 
Johnson: all of Manchester.—Mr. D. 
Wood, of Gee Cross, to Miss Mather, of 
King-street, Manchester.—Mr.J.Lawless, 
to Miss M. A. Massey, both of Salford.— 
Mr. J. Ashton, of Salford, to Miss M. 
Holmes, of Manchester.— Mr. W. H. 
Warde, to Miss E. Donald; Mr. G. Aris, 
to Mrs, A. Martin; Mr. L. Backhouse, to 
Miss E, Cowley ; Mr. J. Haswell, to Miss 
Frazer: all of Liverpool.—Mr. Charles 
Bird, of Liverpool, to Miss C. Birtle, of 
Manchester.—Mr. J. Rose, of Strange- 
ways, to Miss E. Wooling, of Oldham. 
Mr. James Buckley, of Saddleworth, to 
Miss M. Horrocks, of Oldham.—John 
Kirkman, esq. of Cheetham, to Mary, 
daughter of Colonel Fielding, of Catterall. 

Died.] At Manchester, at an advanced 
age, Mrs. Stringer, greatly regretted. 

At Liverpool, in Benson-street, 84, Mrs. 
B. Jackson.—38, Mrs; I. Coulson.—lIn 
Bold-street, 84, Mrs. M. Brown.—In 
Edmond-street, 30, Mr. F. S. Price.—30, 
Mary, wife of the Rev. J. R. Tetlow, a.m. 
—In Scotland-place, Mr. G. Wakefield.— 
in Chester-street, 26, Miss S. Ryder.— 
68, Mrs. Lyon.—In Union-street, 73, Mrs. 
S. Carter.—In Whitechapel, 50, Mr. E. 
Pugh, 

At Blackburn, 31, Mrs. Edleston. 

At Bury, 70, the Rev. Henry Unsworth, 
A.M, late minister of St. John’s chapel. 

In Higher Ardwick, 98, Eliz. Atkinson, 
amember of the Society of Friends.—At 
Southfield, 51, William Sagar, esq. de- 
servedly lamented.—At Upholland, Miss 
E, Braithwaite, 

CHESAIRE. 


The Whig Club of Cheshire and Shrop- 
shire lately held its third anniversary. 
The Rev, Mr. Tomkinson in the chair. 
The attendance was respectable for talent 
and property, and the speeches replete 
with patriotic and liberal sentiments. 
Our limits prevent us stating the names 
of the gentlemen who attended, and who 
did themselves so much honour, but they 
may be found in the late Chester and 
other neighbouring papers. 

Married.) Mr. W. Pate, of Chester, to 
Miss E. Ingleby, of Greenfield.—Mr. J. 
Jackson, to Miss E. Higginbotham, both 
of Macclestield.—Mr. J. Davenport, of 
Northwich, to Miss H. Stubbs, of Man- 
chester.—Mr. W. Sampson, to Miss M. 
Jackson, both of Runcorn.—Mr, Burgess, 
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of Delamere Farm, to Miss Aston, ©f 
Tiverton, 

Dicd.] At Chester, in Pepper-street, 68, 
Mrs. E, Stubbs, late of Congleton —~In 
White Friars, Mrs. L. Lloyd, suddenly. 

At Stockport, 80, Mary, wife of the 
Rev. J. L. Syddall. 

At Sandbach, 73, Mrs. A. Eaton.— 
At Hoole, 70, Mr. Smith.—At Neston, 87, 
Mr. Mason, deservedly regretted. 


DERBYSHIRE. 

Married.} Mr, G. Smith, of Queen- 
street, Derby, to Miss Hutton, of Buxton, 
—Mr. J. Naden, of Ockbrook, to Mrs, 
Hinch, of Derby.—Mr, J. Gregory, to 
Miss E. Ardron, both of Mickleover, 
—Mr. Charles Holmes, of Sansom 
Fields, to Miss M. Holmes, of Derby. 
—Mr. G. Lawley, of Aston, to Miss 
Bakewell, of Leathersley.— Mr. J, 
Wharton, of South Wingfield, to Miss A, 
Gregory, of Ashover.—Mr. J. Burton, of 
Winster, to Miss F, Fidler, of Woolley 
Moor, near Crich. 

Died.] At Quordon, 41, Mr. Buxton, 
deservedly lamented. —At Ferney Bentley, 
52, the Rev. John Bowness, late perpe- 
tual curate of Brassington.—At Buxton, 
41, Mr. J. Royston. . 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

Married.| Mr. E. Fogg, to Miss E, 
Dakin; Mr. B. Burra, to Miss C, Spencer; 
Mr. W. Matthews, to Miss E. Lacey ; Mr. 
R. Bentley, to Miss M. Barker; Mr. J. 
Bailey, to Miss S. Burton; Mr. B. 
Castledge, to Mrs. M. Wilcox; Mr. W. 
Horabin, to Miss P. Potter; Mr. T. 
Hanson, to Miss E. Henson: all of Not- 
tingham.—Mr. Thomas King, to Miss 8. 
Birmingham, both of Newark.—Mr, J. 
Wood, to Miss A. Marriott, both of Cal- 
verton,—Mr, W. Hart, to Miss C. Peet, 
of Cotgrave.—Mr, T. Mitchell, of Ed- 
winstowe, to Miss P. Fox, of Mansfield, 

Died.} At Nottingham, in St. James’s 
street, 26, Mrs. J. Seals, regretted.—In 
Wheeler-gate, 55, Mr. Je Rowbotham,— 
In Red Lion-street, 79, Mr. J.. Burton.— 
On the High Pavement, 21, Miss M. 
Barker.—In Rosemary-Jane, 61, Mr. W. 
Argill. 

At Newark, 60, Mrs. J. Renshaw.—32, 
Mr. S. Bell.—67, Mrs. A. Sprigg.—75, 
Mr. J. Wallace. 

At Mansfield, 95, Mr. T. Parker. 

At Wollaton, 70, Mrs. S. Asher.—At 
Eastwood, Mr. J. Miller, greatly re- 
gretted.—At Clapton, Mr. W. Deveril.— 
At Long Eaton, 31, Mr. J. Towle, gene- 
rally regretted. 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 

A meeting was lately held at Gaiusbo- 
rough, when it was resolved to enter into 
a subscription to return a member for the 
county of Lincoln, at the next election, 


free of expense. 
N Married.] 
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Married.] Mr. J. Rowstone, of East 
Thorpe, ~ iss A.Woodcock, of N ewark. 
Died.] At Grantham, 80, Beaumort 
Leeson, esq. formerly an eminent surgeon, 
and father of that corporation. 
At Stamford, 70, William Bury, esq. of 
Ripon, late captain of the 11th foot. 
“At Louth, 55, Mr. John Gray. 
At Grantham, 80, Benjamin Leeson, 
esq. father of the corporation of that place. 
At Ingham, 97, Mrs. Aun Smith. 


LEICESTERSHIRE AND RUTLANDSHIRE. 
A public meeting lately took place at 
Leicester, T. Paget, esq. in the chair, 
when it was resolved to enter into sub- 
scriptions to assist the London fund for 
the relief of Spanish refugees. 

Married.] Mr. J. G. Johnsov, to Miss 
E, Fielding.—Mr. M. Bott, of Markfield, 
to Miss M, Henton, of Northgate-street, 
Leicester.—Mr. J. Dale, to Miss 8. 
Warner, both of Loughborough.—Mr. J. 
Adams, of Loughborough, to Miss M. A. 
Hall, of St. James’s-street, Nottingham.— 
Mr. C. Rushforth, of Loughborough, to 
Miss S, Chapman, of Burleigh-hall.—Mr. 
Callow, of Milton Mowbray, to Miss 
Sumner, of Osbournby.—Mr, T. Farmer, 
to Miss J. Down, both of Thornton.—Mr, 
Rippin, of Edmonthorpe, to Miss Roberts, 
of Freeby. 

Died.} At Leicester, in Horsepool- 
street, 47, Mr. Lee.—80, Mrs. Miller, 
mother of Mr. Alderman M. 

At Loughborough, Mr. T, Wakerly. 

At Castie Donington, 87, Mr. J.Cooper. 

At Little Ashby, 75, Mr. J. Cooper.— 
At Osgathorpe, Miss Fell.—At Stocker- 
stone, 72, R. Walker, esq.—At Countes- 
thorpe, Mrs. Christian. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 

An intelligent agent belonging to the 
Marquis of Stafford has lately discovered 
a method of effectually extracting hydro- 
gen or inflammable gas, in coal mines, by 
means of rarefaction on the surface of the 
ground. 

At the late Stafford Sessions, a Mr. 
Flint and several other persons were in- 
dicted fora riot, and for opposing the con- 
stables of Stafford in the execution of 
their duty. The riot, &c. arose out ofa 
disputed claim tq the possession of some 
Jand, and Mr. C. Flint, a clerk to his broe 
ther, an attorney at Uttoxeter, was the 
legal adviser of one of the persons inter- 
ested. The parties were all found guilty 
and sentenced to imprisonment and hard 
labour. On this extraordinary affair the 
British Press well and indignantly ob- 
serves that the power vested in the 
Justices of the Peace is at once so exten- 
sive and uncontrolled, that it has become 
at length au undefined tyranny of the 
worst kind. This never was intended to 
be the condition of the people of this 
eountry. Mr. Charles Flint, a young 
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gentleman under the articles of clerkshi ' 
has been sentenced to three months’ in. 
prisonment and the labour of the Treag 
mill, forno other offence than requiring 
from a constable the sight of his warrant! 

Married.] Mr. W. Worrall, to Miss 
Warner, both of Litchfield. — Mr, ¢, 
Holmes, of Sansom Fields, to Miss M, 
Holmes, of Lichfield.—Mr. T. Beardmore, 
of Newcastle, to Miss S. Coleclough, of 
Market Drayton.— Mr. G. W. Eaton, of 
Newcastle, to Miss M. L. Parker, of 
Oldbury. 

Died.} John Spencer, esq. of Rolleston. 
park. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

An extensive subscription was lately 
entered into at Birmingham, to assist the 
cause of the Greeks. 

Married.] The Rev. Mr. Johnson, to 
Miss Bayley; Mr. D. W. Barbary, to Miss 
K. Heydon: all of Warwick.—Mr. R. 
Bingard, to Miss M. Waterhouse; Mr. 
Bettridge, to Miss M. Chinn: all of Bir. 
ming ham.—Mr. T. Kevitt, of Coventry, to 
Miss S. Perkins, of Kenilworth.—Mr. W. 
Baxter, of Birmingham, to Miss E. A, 
Botterill, of Willow Bank, near Liver. 
pool. — Mr. R. H. Rochford, to Miss 
Albridge, both of Sutton Coldfield.—Mr, 
E. Power, of Atherstone, to Miss M. 
Lucy, of Stratford-upon-Avon. | 

Died.] At Warwick, 77, Charles Porter 
Packwood, esq. lient.-col. of Warwick- 
shire militia, and a dep. heut. of the 
county. 

At Birmingham, in Newhall-street, 52, 
Mr. S, Whall.—42, Mrs. E. R. Wardell.— 
In King Edward’s Place, 22, Mr. H. Read. 
—29, Mr. W. Hail, deservedly regretted. 
—82, Mrs. J. Budd. 

At Coventry, 96, Mr. C. Brown. — 

At Handsworth, 61, Mrs. C, Flint, de- 
servedly regretted. 

SHROPSHIRE, 

Married.] The Rev. T. Rowley, ™.A. of 
Bridgenorth, to Miss M, A. Farmer, of 
Dreyton.—Mr. J. Rhodes, to Miss H. 
Bickley, both of Ellesmere.—Jolin Bed- 
dow, esq. of the Bryn, to Miss E. S. Hill, 
of Ledbury.—The Rev. G, E. Oatley, M.A. 
of Bishton-hall, to Miss H. K. Dana, of 
Wenterbourne-house. 

Died.] At Shrewsbury, Mr. Baffery, of 
Wellington, deservedly regretted.—M's. 
Colley, late of the Lower Down, neat 
Bishop’s Castle, justly esteemed and la 
mented.—On Pride-hill, Mrs. Steven s.— 
68, Mr. J. Evans.—Mr. W.S. Hill, greatly 
regretted. — Mrs. Brocas, generally fe 
spected and lamented. 

At Callaughton, Mr. Milner, deservedly 
regretted.—At Aston-hall, Jolin Moultree, 
esq.—At Belle Vue Cottage, Mr. R. Lee, 


of Walcot-—At Calvington, Jolin Briscoe, 
esq. 


WORCESTERSHIRE. a 
We mention that a disgraceful — . 
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contest between persons of the names of 
Spring and Langan, was lately permitted 
near Worcester, merely to state that a disas- 
trous occurrence was occasioned thereby. 
Previous to the commencement, —_—. 

le portion of the temporary galleries in 
yt | to the right of the Grand Stand, 
on which were upwards of 1500 persons, 
fell with a tremendous crash, and soon after 
the remainder, with about 2000 more, gave 
way. “It is notin the power of language,” 
says a late Shrewsbury Chronicle, “to give 
a picture of the scene of disorder, distress, 
and horror, which ensued. The number of 
broken limbs was immense; numerous 
persons were borne along to their inns, 
their homes, and the Infirmary. Many 
are not likely to survive the injuries they 
sustained.” A record of the continuance 
and success of this brutal exhibition is 
unworthy of our pages. — 

Married.) Mr. R. Smith, late of Wor- 
cester, to Mary Ann, daughter of Capt. 
Dawson, of Hereford.—Mr. T. Beasley, of 
Stourbridge, to Miss S. Clark, of Lady- 
Wood.—Mr. R. Nicholds, to Miss Lucas, 
both of Bromsgrove. 

Died,| At Worcester, in St. John’s, 49, 
Mr. E. Smith, 

At the Lays Junction, near Stourbridge, 
76, Mrs. Weston.—At Dudley, 84, Mrs. 
E. Battely—At Broadway, 84, Mrs. A. 
Howe, regretted. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

Married.] Philip Longmore, esq. of Here- 
ford, to Miss Sabine Elton, of Bristol.— 
Mr. S. Merrick, of Ledbury, to Miss Jew, 
of Gloncester, 

Died.} At Farrington, 60, Mr. J. 
Edwards, deservedly respected.—At Bos- 
bury, 77, Lady Colt, widow of Sir John 
C. bart. 

GLOUCESTER AND MONMOUTH. 

The annual general meeting of the Bris- 
iol Institution, took place within the 
month, the Mayor, J. Barrow, esq. in the 
chair. Among the resolutions was the 
following. That it be recommended to 
the Committee to take into consideration 
the propriety of granting Medals for ex- 
cellence in any particular branch of Science, 
Literature, and the Fine Arts, to persons 
residing in Bristol and its vicinity. 

Married.} Mr. .M. Ryder, of Westgate- 
street, to Miss Hale, of the Spa; Mr. 
H. Barrett, to Miss Meadows, of West- 
fate-street ; all of Gloucester. — Mr, 
Tibbitts, of Gloucester, to Miss M. Beesley, 
of St. John’s, near Worcester.—Mr. J. 
Bernard, to Miss Mortimer, of Queen- 
street; Mr. J. Tucker, to Miss Ward: all 
of Bristol.—Mr. J. Smith, of Cheltenham, 
to Miss E. Willcocks, of Bath—Mr. A. 
Mayor, to Miss A. Turner, both of Chel- 
tenhan.—Mr, J. Williams, of Aberga- 
vemmy, to Miss Woodward, of ‘Treworgan. 
—Mr. W, Lawler, to Miss A. Saintsbary, 
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both of Cirencester.—Mr. T. Wells, of 
Cwmbrane, to Miss E. Watts, of Bristol. 

Died.] At Gloucester, in the Cloisters, 
82, Mr. R. Barrett.—In Bearland, 82, Mr. 
W. Hill.—79, Mr. R. Bonnor, much re- 
spected. 

At Bristol, Mrs. Mullins.—In Dighton- 
street, 68, Elizabeth, wife of Bartholomew 
O’Donnoughue, esq. of Cork.—In Prince’s- 
street, 83, Mrs. Pollard. 

At Cheltenham,77, Mrs. Lightbourne, of 
Sandswell park.—43, G. R. Hoare, esq. 

At Tewkesbury, at an advanced age, 
Mr. J. Spilsbury. 

At Monmouth, 70, Mrs. Susan Tudor. 

At Newent, 60, Joseph Hawkins, esq. 
justly respected.—At Redland, 72, Dr. 
Shellard, formerly of Bristol, deservedly 
lamented. — At Forthampton Court, 80, 
the Hon. Mary, widow of Dr. J. Yorke, 
bishop of Ely, generally beloved and re- 
spected. 

OXFORDSHIRE, 

A meeting was held at Thame, to con- 
sider the propriety of bringing the new 
line of road from Oxford to London, 
through Thame to Wycomb, to avoid 
the hills. Several resolutions were ana 
nimously agreed to, and a_ professional 
gentleman was ordered to attend the 
next meetiug of the Commissioners upon 
the subject. 

Married.| Mr. A. Taylor, of Pembroke- 
Street, to Miss A.. Burton, of St. Ebbe’s, 
Oxtord.—Mr. J. Hounslow, of Oxford, to 
Miss S. Wells, of Hook-uorton.—Mr. R. 
Gregory, to Miss A. Wood, both of 
Bletchingdon.—Mr. Gibbs of Sidford, to 
Miss S. Ball, of Bletchington.—Mr. G. P. 
James, to Miss E. Pendury, both of 
Sandford. 

Died.] At Oxford, in Beaumont-street, 
74, Mrs, Wyatt.—In St. Peter's in the 
East, 91, Mrs. C. Hatris.—At an advanced 
age, Mrs. Haynes.—In St. Thomas’s, 77, 
Mr. Sims, 

At Henley on Thames, Mr. A. Emanuel, 
late of Oxford. 

At Witney, at an advanced age, Mr. T. 
Brian, late of Bampton, regretted, 

At Harpsden court, T. Hall, esq.—At 
Boddicott, — Barrett, esq.—At Ainbros- 
den, 46, Mr. Williams.—At Aldermaster, 
Mrs, Paice.—At Tetsworth, 60, Barraus 
Harris Smyth, esq. of Peckham, Surrey. 

RUCKS AND BERKS, 

The select vestry of Cookham, Berks, 
lately presented an elegant piece of plate 
to the Rev. Thomas Whately, their chair- 
man, in acknowledgment of his assiduity 
and zeal, in diminishing pauperism and the 
poor rates. 

Married.}] Mr. Lucas, to Miss Wootten, 
both of Aylesbury.—Thomas Winslow, “~~ 
of Haddingham, to Miss M. A. Morecraft, 
of High Wycombe.—Mr. B. Loadsman, to 
Mrs. Mason, both of Reading.—Mr. R. 

Kimber, 
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Kimber, of Reading to Miss S. E. Avery, 


‘of London.—Mr. Fou'ton, of Great Mar- 


low, to Miss Webb, of Hurst. ; 

Died.] At Buckingham, Miss Prentice. 

At Aylesbury, 74, Mr. Francis Fleet. 

At Reading, Mrs. Chinnock. 

At Eton, 79, Mr. J. Piper, suddenly.— 
In the College, Miss M. A. Hexter, ge- 
nerally lamented. 

At Pofley-farm, Cheddleworth, Mrs. 
Mullett. — At Amersham, 81, Mr. J. 
Fowler.—At Colnbrook, Mrs, Bailey. 

HERTFORD AND BEDFORDSHIRE, 

On the 6th ult. the trial of John Thurtell 
and Joseph Hunt took . at Hertford, 
before Mr. Justice Park, for the murder 
of Mr. Weare, of Lyon’s Inn. The pri- 
soners were found guilty upon convincing, 
but entirely circumstantial evidence. ‘The 
defence of the unhappy culprit, Thurtell, 
did him great credit; evinced great 
powers of mind, and shewed him worthy, 
had he been morally deserving, of being 
ranked upon the higher order of the intel- 
ligents of the country. His extraordinary 
tirmness never forsook him ; and he died 
amidst the general sympathy, which, 
amidst the deserved odium for the crime, 
did not, or could not, forget that there 
had been provocations which stimulated 
him to the offence. 

Died.] At Chertsey, Mrs. M. Rusbridge, 
justly lamented. 

At Bedford, 67, James Lilburn, esq. of 
Southill.—Elizabeth Ann, wife of Thomas 
Gurney, esq. 

At Hoddesdon, Mrs. Christian, widow 
of Protessor C. 

At Bayfordbury, 80, Wm. Baker, esq. 

At Broxbourne, 79, Mary, widow of 
Nicholas Lutyens, esq.—At Berkhamp- 
stead, 89, Mrs. Avis. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, 

Married.| James Woolley, esq. of Wel- 
lingborough, to Mrs. Wallace, of New- 
hall, Birmingham. 

Died.| The Rev. J. Lloyd, rector of 
Burnock.—Mary, widow of Sir W.Wake, 
of Courteen-hall.—Mr. J. Bull, of Green’s 
Norton.—At Middleton Chency, the Rev. 
Fran. Lloyd, assistant-master of the Char- 
ter-honse School. 

CAMBRIDGE AND HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

The prize for the Hulsean Dissertation 
for the year 1825, at Cambridge, was ad- 
judged to Wm. Ciayton Walters, esq. B.A. 
Fellow of Jesus College.—Subject, the 
Nature and Advantage of the Influence of the 
Holy Spirit.—The following is the subject 
of the Hulsean Dissertation for the pre- 
sent year :—The Doctrines of our Saviour, 
as derived from the Four Gospels, ure in per- 
fect harmony with the Doctrines of St. Paul, 
as derived from the Epistles. 

Sir Willam Browne's Gold Medals.— 
The subjects for the present year are— 
For the Greek Ode: the beautiful. exhor- 


tation to the Greeks at the battle of 
Salamis, extracted from the Perse of 
ZEschylus-—* Oh, sons of the Greeks, £0 On 
—free your country, free your children, 
your wives—it is now for all these you 
struggle”—Latin Ode: Aleppo Urbes Syrig 
terra molu funditus eversa.”—Epigrams; 
** Scribimus in docti doctique ” 

A requisition: within the month for a 
connty meeting has been in the course of 
signature, to consider the proper measures 
to be pursued, ‘in order to return to Par. 
liament, at the next general election; two 
members for the county, free of expense, 
following the noble example of the free. 
holders of Lincoln. 

Married.] ‘The Rev. S. Lee, M.A. Pro- 
fessor of Arabic, to Mrs. Palmer, of Cam. 
bridge.—Matthew Tibbitt, esq. of Blun 
tisham, to Miss M. A. Clarke, of Wisbech, 
—Mr. J. Fish, of Upwell, to Miss M, 
Hyam, of March. 

Died.| At Cambridge, 62, Mr. J. 
Laughton.—32, Mr. H. Chune.—67, Mr. 
S. Sharpe. 

At Chatteris, 25, Mr. W. Warwick. 

AtWalton, Mr. G. Bailey.—At Ickleton, 
Miss R. Webb.—At Chesterton, Mr. T. 
Ind,—At Ashley, 89, Mrs. M. Twitchett. 

NORFOLK, 

The inhabitants of Norwich have re 
solved to petition Parliament in the next 
sessions for a repeal of the duties on coals 
carried coastwise. 

Marricd.| Mr. E. Browne, to Miss E, 
Fisk, both of Norwich.—Mr.T.R. Norton, 
to Miss S. Burnett ; Mr. T. Hammond, to 
Miss Horn: all of Yarmouth.—Mr. H, 
Holditch, to Mrs. Arger, both of Lynn.— 
Mr. J. Langham, to Mrs. Bell; Mr. J. 
Davis, to Miss P. Harrison ; Mr. C. Jacob, 
to Miss A. Bruse ; all of Cromer.— Mr. T, 
Weils, of Benham, to Miss E. Parr, of St. 
Giles’s, Exeter, 

Died,] At Norwich, 36, Mrs. A. Brady. 
—In St. Simon and Jude, 67, Mrs. Lack. 
—In Bethel-street, 69, Mr. T. Springall. 
—In St. Gregory’s, 22, Miss Fairbrother. 

At Yarmouth, 47, Mrs. M. Palmer.— 
64, Mrs. A. Story.—47, Mrs. F, A. Heach. 
—48, Mr. S, Couzens.—30, Mr. J. Salmon, 
suddenly.—72, Mrs. E. Harrison. 

At Wicklewood, 44, Mr. T. T. Colman, 
—At Breckles, 83, Mrs. M. Margram, de- 
servedly regretted. — At Gnist, 66, Mr. 
J. Russell. — At Foulsham, 46, Mr. J- 
Sherringham, 





SUFFOLK. 

Married.) Mr. J. Edwards, of Bury, to 
Miss S. Mower, of Exning.—Mr, S. B. 
Chapman, to Miss F..E. Mendham; Mr. 
R. Prentice, to Miss P. Andrews: all of 
Ipswich.—J. H. Amys, esq. of Parham, to 
Miss A. Harrison, of Rockinghall.—Mr. 
F. Ribbans, of Lavenham, to Miss 
Williams, late of Shrewsbury.—At One 
house, Lieut. J. Garnham, R.n. to Miss 
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s, Edgar.—Mr. Chambers, of Cookly, 
” Sie Fiddymont, late of Ketteringham. 

Died.] At Bury, Mrs, Sisney. 

At Ipswich, Amy, widow of John 
Clubb, M.p.-75, Mrs. Fisher. — Mr. 
Shaw.—57, Mr. R. Manning.—Mrs. Catt. 


_-Mrs. Clarke. 7 
At Sudbury, Miss D. S. Gilly, late of 


;kdon. 
“i Staston, 73, Mrs. Walker, wife of the 
Rev. William W. rector.—At Norton, 75, 
Mr. G. Burt.—At Cowlinge, Mrs. Webb. 

ESSEX. , 

Married.] Louis Fenwick, esq. to Miss 
E. Wedlake, both of Langton’s-lodge.— 
The Rev. Barr Dudding, of Kerby, to 
Miss Eliza Lye, of Bath.—Mr. W. Carter, 
of Billericay, to Miss M. A. Bridge, of 
Battsbury. 

Died.] At Colchester, John ‘Thompson, 
esq. late a commissioner-general.—36, Mr. 
W. Bond, much respected. 

At Billericay, 65, Hannah, widow of 
Philip Gribble, esq. 

At Haveringbower, 63, Mrs. S. Balls. 
—The Rev. D. F. Pryce, p.p. of Brad- 
field-rectory.—At Barling, the Rev. Jas. 
Salt, vicar of that place, and a minor ca- 
non éf St. Panl’s.—At Great Tey, 80, 
Mrs. Storry, widow of the Rev. Robert 8. 
late vicar of St. Peter’s, Colchester. 


KENT. 


Married.] Mr. W. Collman, R.N. of 
Deal, to Miss Mary Burgess, of Rams- 
gate—Mr. Wanstall, of Sandwich, to 
Mrs. Long, of Deal.—Mr. C. Clements, 
to Miss ‘Trifles, both of Upper Deal.— 
Mr, J. Mitchell, to Miss C. Hyman; Mr. 
W. Perrin, to Miss E. Beaman; Mr. W. 
Ovenden, to Miss M. A. Fewkes: all of 
Chatham.—Mr. J. Tuff, of Rochester, to 
Miss E. Jennings, of High Halden. | 

Died.| At Canterbury, in King-street, 
Mr. G. Andrews.—In St. Peter’s, 72, 
Mrs. Dix, widow of the Rev. J. D. minor 
canon of the cathedral. 

At Dover, 67, Mrs. Knight. — Mrs. 
Chandler, 

At Chatham, Mrs, Court.—Mr, Patti- 
son.—Mrs, Smith,—Mr. Butcher. 

_At Sandgate, 54, the Rev. J. G. Sherer, 
vicar of Godwenham and Challock, and 
Westall. — At Buckland, 73, Thomas 
Horn, esq. — At Chatham, Mrs, E. 
Shrubsole, 

SUSSEX. 


At the late assizes held at Lewes there 
were thirty-six prisoners for trial. ‘Ten 
Were sentenced to death, one to transpor- 
tation for life, three for fourteen years, two 
for seven, and others to minor pu- 


nishments. 
Married.) Mr. E. Butler, of New 


Shoreham, to Miss C. Russell, of New 
lilton, 


Died.} At Chichester, in the Pallant, 
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Sophia, wife of John Marsh, esq.—Miss 
Challen.—Mrs. Redman, suddenly. 

At Brighton, 58, Ann, widow of Mat- 
thew Walker.—In Nelson-street, Mr. J. 
Mitchell, suddenly. 

At Climping, 20, Miss L. Cutfield.—At 
Mid Lavant, 93, John Jeffries, esq. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

The public-spirited inhabitants of South- 
ampton have lately resolved to establish 
steam-vessels from that place to Havre- 
de-Grace, and to Guernsey and Jersey. 

A candelabrum, weighing about 200 
ounces, and two large tureens, elegantly 
ornamented, have been presented by the 
scholars of Winchester-college to Dr. 
Gabell, the late head-master. 

Married.| Mr. J. Coupland, to Miss H. 
Brooks, both of Southampton.—Mr, Pool, 
to Miss M. Haybert; Mr. F. S. James, to 
Miss E. Hill: all of Winchester.— W. Wick- 
ham, esq. of Winchester, to Miss L. Trot- 
man, late of Dallington Vicarage.—Mr. J. 
N. Rutter, to Miss M, F. Good, both of 
Lymington.—Mr. W. Lane, of Hanger- 
farm, to Miss C. Atkins, of Salisbury.— 
Mr. G. Westbrook, of Beannen, to Miss 
J. Bowles, of Wimborne.—Mr. Janvey, 
jun. to Miss Thomson, both of Romsey. 

Died.| At Southampton, 21, Mary, wife 
of Henry Dickenson, esq. civil and crimi- 
nal judge of Nellore, East Indies.—53, 
Mrs. H. Austin.—Mr. J. N. Cotterill. 

At Winchester, Mrs. Filer.—Mr. J. 
Mayo.—Mrs. Wynn.—Mrs. Learner, 

At Portsmouth, Edward Thorp, esq. 
formerly of the Master Shipwrights’Office. 

At Portsea, Mrs. Marvin, —In St. 
George’s-square, Mrs. Smithers, suddenly. 

At Andover, 99, Mrs. Mary Smith. 

At Sandford Farm, Kingselere, Mr. 
Charles Jacob.—At Bishop’s Waltham, 
Mrs. Woodford.—At Ridge, Miss Tarrer. 
—At Newport, 71, John Wadmore, esq. 

WILTSHIRE. 

Married.] Mr. Feltham, of Devizes, to 
Miss A. Cockrell, of Warminster.—Mr. 
W. Sharp, to Miss J. Gingell, both of 
Alderton.—Mr. J. Stafford, of Nettleton, 
to Miss A. Plummer, of Grittleton. 

Died.| At Salisbury, in the Close, at an 
advanced age, Mrs. Susanna Moore. 

At Melksham, Mrs, Hazeland, of Se- 
mington-lane.—-22, Mr. G. Mason. 

At Langley-house, near Chippenham, 
77, Mrs. Ashe, wife of Robert A. esq. 
much esteemed for her general philan- 
thropy- 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

The inhabitants of Bath intend to peti- 
tion Parliament, in the next sessions, for a 
total repeal of the house-tax. 

The anniversary meeting of the Somer- 
set and Taunton Literary Institution took 
place within the month, when it was re- 
ported to be in a flourishing condition. 

Married.| Mr. G. F. Dill, of Union-pas- 
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sage, to Miss M. A. Wait, of M iles’s-build- 
ings; Dennis Brown, esq. to Miss Camp- 
bell; Mr. W. Willis, to Miss M. Marsh- 
man: Mr. J. Hopkins, to Miss M. Howse: 
all of Bath.—Mr. R. Harris, of Southcot- 
place, Bath, to Mrs. J. Hunt, of Walcot. 
—Mr. J. Griffiths, of Argyle-street, Bath, 
to Miss A. Mawley, of Weston.—Mr. 
Oldfield, of Frome, to Mrs. Gregg, of 
Brislington.—Mr. Charles, sen. of Key- 
ford, to Mrs, Rawlings, of Frome.—The 
Rev. George Crookshank, of West Charl- 
ton, to Rosa, daughter of the late Capt. 
R. Kelly, of Madras. 

Died.] At Bath, in Milsom-street, 66, 
M. Maher, esq. of Ballymullin, Queen’s 
county.—In Great Stanhope-street, Mrs. 
Smyth, widow of William S. esq. formerly 
of Dublin.—On St. James’s-parade, 51, 
Hugh Campbell, esq. of Mayfield, Ayr- 
shire, deservedly lamented. 

At Taunton, Mr. F. Stuckey.—In East- 
street, 74, Mr. Bartlett, seu.—Mr. P. 
Broadmead, of Milverton, greatly re- 
gretted. 

At Milverton, at an advanced age, Mrs. 
Holman. 

DORSETSHIRE. 


Died.] At Dorchester, G. Strickland, 
esy. town-clerk, 

At Weymouth, Anna, wife of Capt. 
Newcombe, of the Pyramus. 

At Sherborne, 72, Mrs. Watts. 

At Blandford, W. M. Pleydell, esq. 

At Charmouth, Capt. Bray, R.N.—At 
Newton Abbott, Lieut.-gen. Nepean. 


DEVONSHIRE. 


A lofty and magnificent column is about 
to be raised on the Windmill-hill, in 
Devonport, to celebrate the change of 
name from Plymouth dock. It is to be 
surmounted by a statue of the king. 

Married.] William Woodley, esq. to 
Miss Hole; Mr. W. H. Furlong, to Miss 
G. Hern; Mr. W. Harding, to Miss M. 
Donsford: all of Exeter.—Mr. R. Scott, 
to Miss Campbell, of George-street.—Dr. 
Baldy, to Miss M. Courtis, of Frankfort- 
place: all of Plymouth—Mr. L. L. 
Halls, of Bideford, to Miss E. Chant, of 
Queen Camel.—John Sherard Clay, esq. 
of Barnstaple, to Miss Let. Marshall, of 
Bow.—Mr. R. T. Partridge, of Barnsta- 
ple, to Miss Dovell, of Parracombe.—At 
Topsham, Mr. M. Troake, to Miss E, 
Pugsley.x—At Honiton, Henry Erskine 
Head, esq. to Miss Eliz. Flood.—John 
May, esq. Capt. North Devon militia, to 
Miss M. J. Davie, of Heanton Pun- 
chardon. 

Died.| At Exeter, in Paris-street, 36, 
- eye deservedly lamented.—49, 

r. J. Hutchings.—In St, Si ; 

Mr. J. Owen. ’ moeiarindtiee 

At Plymouth, in Quarry-street, 75, 
Mrs, Crossman.—In Chapel-street, 57, 


Mrs. Pascoe-In Charlotte-street, 69 
Mrs. Rogers. i, 
In Tavistock-street, 49, Mr. Ford, 

In Devonport, in Pond-lane, 86, Mrs, 
Rowe.—In_ Prince’s-street, 48, Mrs, 
Tyte. 

At Plympton, 37, Mrs. Seudy, generally 
lamented.—At Kingsteignton, 60, Miss A, 
Waye.—At Brixham, Mr. Gillard, gene. 
rally respected.—At ‘Torquay, Sarah, 
Viscountess Kilcoursie. - 

CORNWALL. : 

Murried.] Mr. Pollard, of Falmouth, to 
Miss 'Feangue, of Helston.—At Helston, 
Mr. J. Edmonds, to Miss Bath.—Mr, T, 
Powell, jun. of Truro, to Miss E. Barwis, 
of Bellvue, near Penryn.—Joshua Rowe, 
esq. of Torpoint-house, to Miss Bates, of 
Cheapside.—At St. Kew, Mr. J. Hockia, 
to Miss M. Williams, 

Died.] At Falmouth, Mrs. Moore, 

At Penzance, 24, Henry George Biddle, 
esq.; and 30, Mr. G. Cockle, both of 
London. 

At Penryn, 60, Mrs, G. Toy, suddenly. 
—James Humphrey, esq. justly la 
mented. _ 

At Launceston, at an advanced age, 
Mr. Langdon. 

At Ettry, Mrs. Mainwaring, widow of 
Capt. M.—At Tregony, Miss E. Cooke. 
At Ladock, 85, Mrs, E, Jolly. 

At Pencarrow, Sir Arscott Curry 
Molesworth, bart. deservedly lamented, 

WALES. 

Married.| Mr. George Dods, to Miss M. 
Stubbings, both of Neath.— Geo, Letsom 
Eliot, of the E. I. Co.’s Service, Bombay, 
to Miss G. Leach, of Milford.—Mr. R. 
Jones, to Miss M. Griffiths, both of 
Aberystwith— Mr. J. Thomas, to Miss 
H. Pridham, of Carmarthen.—Mr. R. 
Williams, to Miss J. Hughes, both of 
Lianrhaiadr, Denbighshire.—Jones Pan- 
ton, jun.esq. of Plasgwyn, to Miss M. E. 
Lewis, of Lianddyfuan, Anglesea. 

Died.] At Swansea, 89, Mr. H. Squires, 
regretted.— 83, Mrs. Batten. 

At Brecon, 29, John Brown, esq. genes 
rally and justly lamented. 

At Cardiff, Mr, Thos. Jones, alderman 
of that borough. 

At Bridgend, Sarah, wife of Evan 
Griffiths, esq. 

At Tenby, Mrs. Watkins, wife of 
George Price W. esq. greatly respected. 

At Bolvinston, Glamorganshire, Mrs. 
Evans.—At Pembrey, Carmarthenshire, 
Bridget, wife of the Rev. Thomas Evans, 
vicar, generally regretted. 

SCOTLAND. 

A Literary Society, at the head of 
which is Sir Walter Scott, has recently 
been formed in Edinburgh, for the re- 
publication of scarce and valuable tracts, 
especially poetry. 

A Phrenological Society, composed of 
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1824.] 
the most intelligent and philosophical men 
in that university, the principal ana- 
tomists, and members of other profes- 
sions, ow recently been established at 
‘dinburgh. 

adi At Edinburgh, the Rev. 
George Blyth, to Ellen Scott, daughter of 
the late Henry Tod, esq. — 

Died.} At Kirkcudbright, 109, Mrs. 
Helen Miller. 

At Kelloe, Harriet, daughter of George 
Buchan, esq.—At Forres, George Blanch, 
esq. late of Arundel. 

IRELAND. 

A memorial of much importance, ad- 
dressed to the Lords of the Treasury, has 
lately been transmitted from Dublin. It 
prays the total repeal of the Union 
Duties, and it is signed by 316 of the most 
respectable merchants and manufacturers 
of Ireland, many of whom were before 
jnimical to the measure. The memorial 
stated,—“¢ That a very considerable im- 
provement has taken place in the trade of 
Ireland since the cessation of part of the 
Union Duties, and a great increase of em- 
ployment has been thereby afforded to 
the working classes, especially in the ma- 
nufacture of calicoes, and other descrip- 
tions of cotton goods; at the same time 
memorialists are not aware, that in any 
branch of manufacture where the afore- 
said duties have been removed, any of the 
workmen engaged therein have been even 
partially thrown out of employment. 
With the test of experience, and a com- 
plete change of public opinion in favour of 
such a measure, your memorialists respect- 
fully pray your lordships to take into con- 
sideration the expediency of recommend- 
ing to the legislature in the ensuing ses- 
sio, to repeal the remnant of the Union 
Duties, and thereby afford to your lord- 
ships a greater facility of placing the 
intercourse between the two countries 
—— on the footing of a coasting 

lade, 

Quarries of white and green marble 
have lately been discovered in the west of 
Ireland, which promise to be valuable. 
The white is said to be of a quality supe- 
rior, for the purpose of statuary and 
sculpture, to any Italian marble, being of 
the texture and constitution with the best 
Grecian marble ; and the green marble is 
considered to be of the family of the 
verde antique, and to rival the finest 
specimens of that costly article in beauty. 

Married.) Charles E. Orken, M.D. to 

\licia Frances, widow of the Rev. Conolly 

Coane, late of Bath.—Dennis Brown, 

“sq. of Brownstoun-house, county mayor, 

— Sophia Eliza Campbell, of Barnes, 
ey. 

Died.) At Dublin, Richard Cooper, 
“sj. late of Bath—36, Mr. Thomas 
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Nicholson, deservedly regretted.—Lady 
Sarah Howard, aunt to the Earl of 
Wicklow.—In Fitzwilliam-square, Tho- 
mas Penn Gaskell, esq. 61, of Shan- 
negarry, in the county of Cork. After 
being engaged forty years in a_ suit 
in the Irish Chancery, and expending up- 
wards of 20,0001. he obtained a decree to 
possess the estate granted to Admiral 
Penn, who captured the island of Jamaica 
during the common- wealth, and afterwards 
was knighted by King Charles the Second, 
his only son was the founder of Pennsyl- 
vania ; and, in the year 1672, he married 
Gulielma Maria Sprinjett, the daughter 
and co-heir of Sir Herbert Sprinjett, 
bart. from whom the deceased was line- 
ally descended. He married, in the year 
1794, a daughter of the Dowager Countess 
of Glandore, who lived but a few years ; 
they had only one son, who died an 
infant. After so much affliction he retired 
“og the world, and lived a very secluded 
ife. 

At Rathkeals, Robert Allen, esq. M.p. 
—Near Dublin, Mrs, Douglas, daughter 
of Sir Paul Crosbie, bart.—At Norris, 
in the county of Carlow, Lady E. 
Kavanagh. 

At the aye of 126 years and three days, 
Mr. Thadey Doorley, a respectable farmer, 
residing near the Hill of Allen, county of 
Kildare. He retained his faculties to the 
last moment, and was able to take field 
amusement within the last six months of 
his life. He was married about nineteen 
years ago, at the age of one hundred and 
seven, to a woman of thirty-one years of 
age. 

DEATHS ABROAD. 

By the last advices from America, we 
have an account of the death of Major 
Gen. Starke. Before the American revo- 
lution broke out, a considerable number of 
persons, whose circumstances were bad, 
fied from the colonies of New York, the 
New England provinces, and other places, 
to avoid their creditors, and took refuge 
in the best settlements near Lake Champ- 
lain, in an uncultivated country, but fruit- 
ful, where they began settlements ; and, in 
a few years, secured to themselves the 
necessaries of life, and good establish- 
ments. The land on which they settled 
was extremely fertile, and presented so 
fine a verdure, as to obtain the name of 
the Green Moontains. ‘The prospects 
which broke in on the first settlers in- 
duced many industrious persons to follow 
them, among whom was Mr. Starke, They 
soon introduced a government, and did not 
acknowledge the authority of the States 
to which they belonged. At the time of 
the revolation~ they took part with their 
countrymen’ in opposition to Great Bri- 
tain, and trained a militia, in which Mr, 


Starke, . 
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Starke, then a considerable farmer, held 
the rank of colonel. When Gen. Bur- 
goyne marched with his army into the 
neighbouring country, the Green Moun- 
tain boys, as they were called, hung on his 
rear, and did good service. Burgoyne 
was obliged to send out large detach- 
ments to bring in his convoys of provi- 
sions. One to Bennington, under his 
Hanoverian officers advance ; Starke 
called out his own regiment, and, with as 
many more as he could collect, boldly 
attacked this disciplined power, and gave 
them a complete defeat, an event which 
soon compelled Gen. Burgoyne to surren- 
der. Since the war, Starke, now a major. 
general, resided on his estate, and at- 
tained the great age of ninety-three. In 
his latter days, he was constantly pleasing 
himself with speaking of his victory at 
Bennington. An occurrence happened, 
soon after the surrender of Burgoyue, 
which was mentioned in the House of 
Lords by the late Earl Stanhope. Bur- 
goyne’s troops, or the Convention army, as 
they were called, were marched from 
Rossem to the southward under an Amerti- 
can guard, They met one day a waggon, 
driven by a man in a smock frock, with 
wiiom the officers of the Americans shook 
hands in the most familiar manner; the 
English officer, surprised at this, asked an 
American who that waggoner was, and 
received for answer, “ What, do you not 
know him? why that is Starke, colonel 
Starke, who banged you so dreadfully at 
Bennington.’ The country, called the 
Green Mountains, was soon called Ver- 
mont; and, under that name, was soon 
after the revolution admitted as one of the 
States of the Union. 

At Hingin Ghaut, in India, Lieut. Col. 
William Lambton, superintendent of the 
Grand Trigonometrical Survey in India, 
while proceeding in the execution of his 
duty from Hydrabad towards Nagpoor. 
The Annals of the Royal and Asiatic 
Society bear ample testimony to the 
extent and importance of the labours of 
Col. Lambton, in his measurement of an 
arc of the meridian in India, extending 
from Cape Comorin, in lat. 8. 23.10. to a 
new base line, measured in lat. 21. 6., near 
the village of Takoorkera, 15 miles S.E. 
from the city of Ellichpore, a distance ex. 
ceeding that measure by the English and 
French geometers, between the parallels 
of Greenwich and Tormentara in the 


island of Minorca, It was the intentiog 
of Col. Lambton to have extended the are. 
to Agra, in which case the meridian line 
would have passed at short distances from 
Bhopaul, Serange, Nurwur, Gualiar, and 
Dholpore. At his advanced age, ke 
despaired of health and strength remaining 
for further exertion ; otherwise, it cannot 
be doubted, that it would have beena 
grand object of his ambition to have pro. 
longed it through the Dooab, and across 
the Himalays, to the 52d degree of north 
latitude. If this vast undertaking had 
been achieved, and that it may yet be 
completed is not improbable, Britisi India 
will have to boast of a much larger 
unbroken meridian line than has been 
before measured on the surface of the 
globe. Though the measurement of the 
arc of the meridian was the principal 
object of the labours of Colonel Lambton, 
he extended his operations to the East 
and West, and the set of triangles covers 
great part of the Peninsula of India, de- 
fining with the utmost precisien the sitna- 
tion of a very great number of principal 
places in latitude, longitude, and eleva- 
tion; and affording a sure basis for au 
amended Geographical Map, which is now 
under preparation. ‘The triangulation 
also connects the Coromandel and Mala- 
bar coasts in numerous important points, 
thus supplying the best means of truly lay- 
ing down the shape of those coasts, and 
rendering an essential service to naviga- 
tion. It was the colonel’s intention to 
have himself carried the meridian line as 
far north as Agra, and he detached his 
first assistant, Captain Everest, of the 
Bengal artillery, to extend a series of 
triangles westward to Bombay, and when 
that service should be completed eastward 
to Point Palmyras, and probably Fort 
William ; by which extensive and arduous 
operation, the three presidencies of India 
would be connected, and several obvious 
advantages gained to geography and navi 
gation. But it is in the volumes of the 
proceedings of various learned societies, 
that the accounts of the labours of this 
veteran philosopher, whose loss we la- 
ment, must be looked for, and who for 
twenty-two years carried on his operations 
in the ungenial climate with unabated 
zeal and perseverance, and died full of 
years, and conscious of a well-deserved 
reputation, 
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